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Toledo Company Building New Plant 


Foundry First Unit Erected, Large Ma- 


chine Shop _ to 


Follow—Castings to 


Range from Few Ounces to 50 Tons 


HE Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
recently placed in operation a new foundry 
that is one of the first units of a large new 
plant that will increase present manufacturing fa- 
cilities. In order to provide for expansion this com- 
pany acquired 98 acres on Dorr Street, on which its 
present plant is located, but farther out near the 
outskirts of the city. Of this, 23 acres has been 
inclosed with a wire fence as a cite for a complete 
manufacturing unit that in addition to the foundry 
will include a four-story machine shop 1250 ft. long 
by 200 ft. wide, the erection of which is now under 
contemplation. 
The property is along the New York Central 
Railroad and a private track extends from the plant 
to Air Line Junction, giving exceptionally good 
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railroad facilities. A network of railroad tracks 
has been laid out around the site to meet all trans- 
portation requirements. A standard gage track ex- 
tends through the foundry at one end and castings 
will be loaded on railroad cars on this track and 
conveyed a few hundred feet in a straight line to 
the machine shop. 

The foundry is designed for castings ranging in 
weight from a few ounces to 50 tons. A large share 
of the heavier molds will be made on the floor in 
dry sand. There will be some pit work and molding 
machines will be used in making some of the smaller 
molds. The foundry does not represent any radical 
departure from the design of modern type for mis- 
cellaneous work, but the company has attempted to 
provide a plant that represents the last word in 


Bay of the Foundry of the Toledo Machine & Tool Co., 
Used for Heavy Floor and Pit Molding Traveling wall cranes 
run the length of the bay on each side beneath the traveling 
cranes that span the bay. Heating is by radiation against the 
building columns 


The cupolas are centrally located along the inner side of the 
south bay. 
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foundry construction and before designing the 
building or laying out the plant many of the best 
foundries throughout the country were inspected. 
The company possessed one important advantage in 
working out its building plans in that it already had 
an established business and planned a factory to 
meet its own requirements. The plant is laid out 
for the convenient and economical handling of ma- 
terial, with the object of reducing hand labor to a 
minimum. 

The foundry building is of heavy construction, 
made necessary by the crane equipment. It has a 
high roof, large window space and ample provision 
for ventilation. The foundry is 378 ft. long, 180 ft. 
wide and is divided by 36-in. building columns into 
three 60-ft. bays. It will eventually be extended 
250 ft., making the total length 628 ft. The roof 
is of the Pond type and is covered with concrete 
slabs. The distance from the floor to the lower sida 
of the roof trusses is 34 ft. and the peak is 62 ft. 
from the floor. The windows are factory glass set 
in Lupton steel sash. The window sections are 


Part of the Yard Showing the 
Stock House, Crane and Run- 
way and Transverse Tracks on 
Which the Charges Are Made 
Up and Weighed. The power 


house and pattern shop appear 
in the background 





161% ft. wide and 28 ft. high, extending from about 
4 ft. above the floor almost to the roof. 

The center bay is used for the heavier floor 
molding, the north bay for the light floor molding 
and small machine work, and the south bay for 
light work including machine work on _ power 
squeezer and plain jolt machine. In this bay is also 
located the cupolas, core making department, core 
ovens and sand mixing department. The present 
plant has a capacity of about 100 tons a day. Heavy 
crane equipment was provided to handle the cast- 
ings required in the manufacture of large presses. 
In the center bay there is a 30-ton and a 20-ton 
electric traveling crane, and two 10-ton cranes serve 
the north bay. Supplementing the electric travel- 
ing crane equipment in these two bays are two 
5-ton wall cranes with a 25-ft. span, one on each side 
on a runway under the large crane. The wall cranes 
take the place of jib cranes frequently used, but 
are more flexible in that they have runways the en- 
tire length of the foundry. They are used for 
pouring metal, handling flasks and for other work 
for which the large cranes are not required. The 
main crane runway in the center bay is 27 ft. above 
the foundry floor and the runway of the wall crane 
17 ft. above the floor. The south bay is served at 
one end by a 8-ton Toledo crane operated from the 
floor, the runway of which extends over the core 
ovens. With this exception the entire crane equip- 
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ment was supplied by the Pawling & Harnischfeger 


he foundry is equipped with two Whiting cu- 

the larger 102 in. outside diameter and 84 

nside diameter and the smaller 72 in. outside 
eter and 54 in. inside diameter. The cupolas 

are located well out in the foundry at the inner 


side of the south bay, with the pouring spouts ex- 
tending out into the cénter bay. The present loca- 
tion of the cupolas is toward the lower end of the 


building, but with the erection of the foundry ex- 
tension at the lower end they will occupy a cen- 
trally located position. The cupolas are set up rather 
high, the bottoms being 6 ft. from the floor line, 
so that the metal can be run from the spout into 
large ladles without placing these in a pit. Metal 
from the cupola is handled in a 20-ton, two 10-ton, 
two 5-ton and three 2-ton ladles. The pouring is all 
done from the crane except in the smaller molds 
for very light castings. 

\ 30-in. industrial track extends from the stock 
yard across the foundry between the two. cupolas. 
This serves as a transfer track in the handling of 
metal to the side bays, the crane placing the ladle 
on trucks on the track. The transfer track is also 
used in taking out slag and for bringing in sand 
and other supplies. This track is a three-rail track 
lor a short section connecting the center and north 
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The Pattern Shop Is Commodious and Well Lighted 


and Is Served by n Electric Monorail System 





bay, making that section also a standard gage track 
for handling the large ladles and large cores from 
the center to the north bay. 

The charging floor is 60 by 70 ft. in size and 
26 ft. 4 in. above the foundry floor. The charging 
floor is unusually large so that storage space for 
charging cars is available. It is of sufficient capac- 
ity to permit the placing of an entire charge for a 
day’s melt on the floor in cars at one time. With 
a charging floor of this capacity the chemist can 
go to the floor and check up the charges in order 
to see whether the charging sheet has been followed 
in making up the mixtures. The charging cars run 
on tracks on the charging floor and reacii™@he cu- 
polas over a transfer track running alongside the 
cupolas. The cupolas are equipped with mechanical 
charging equipment. The charging floor is served 
by two 6000-lb. elevators, one for taking up the 
charges and the other for carrying back the empty 
cars. The blower room is located on a mezzanine 
floor under the charging floor, 13 ft. 6 in. above the 
foundry floor. 

There are three coke fired drying ovens of the 
car type, 10 ft. wide and 24 ft. deep, for the large 
cores and for small dry sand molds, and a battery of 
drawer type ovens for small cores. One large oven 
30 ft. wide and 24 ft. deep is being built for baking 
dry sand molds. Core sand is dumped with a grab 


The North Bay, Used for Light Floor Molding and Small Machine Work 
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to Store the 
The cupolas are 


The Charging Floor Is I Enough 


sarge 


bucket from the stock yard through a chute that 
enters the side of the building in the core making 
department. 

The stock yard is served by a 10-ton traveling 
crane with a 90-ft. span having a runway 450 ft. 
long. This crane is equipped with a lifting magnet 
for handling pig iron and scrap and a grab bucket 
for handling sand and coke. 

At the side of the stock yard is a supply house, 
a concrete building 200 ft. long, 25 ft. wide and 18 
ft. high for sand, coke and other supplies. This 
building is erected around the outer supports of the 
crane runway, the inner runway being supported 
on the building columns. The supply house has a 
flat deck roof which has a number of hatches. Sand 
and coke taken from cars on a track that extends 
the length of the storage yard adjoining the supply 
house are dumped into the supply bins through the 
hatches with a grab bucket and are removed in the 
same manner. The stock yard is also provided with 
a 10-ton Brownhoist locomotive crane with a 50-ft. 
boom for handling flasks, ashes, etc. 

There are four transverse industrial tracks in 
the stock yard and on these cupola charges are made 
up with the traveling crane in 2-ton charging cars. 
Each transfer track has scales for weighing the 
charge. A transfer track runs along the side of 
the foundry, connected with turntables from the 
transverse tracks for handling the material from 
the storage yard to the elevators, and one trans- 
verse track extends across the foundry floor, as pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The pattern shop is of brick and steel construc- 
tion, 168 ft. long and 69 ft. wide. It has a saw- 
tooth roof and a wood-block floor laid on a 6-in. 
concrete foundation. The shop is unusually well 
lighted from windows in the roof and continuous 
windows in the side walls. Room is provided for 
50 pattern makers. An electric monorail system is 
provided for handling supplies of lumber and large 
patterns. 

Back of the supply house is a power plant that 
furnishes current for lighting, and current for the 
elevators, cranes and other equipment. This is 


equipped with two 400-hp. Sterling water tube boil- 
ers and a 400-hp. Skinner Unaflow engine directly 
connected to a 300-kw. direct-current generator. 
Compressed air is supplied by an Ingersoll Rand 
compound steam 2-stage compressor with 9 x 18 in. 
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Entire Charge for a Da'y’s Melt in Cars on the Floor at « 


charged 


diameter 14-in. stroke steam cylinder, and a 10 x 16- 
in. diameter 14-in. stroke air cylinder. (Coal is 
dumped from hopper cars into a concrete pit, hav- 
ing a capacity of 35 cars, adjoining the boiler room, 
the bottom of the pit being on the level with the 
boiler room floor. A concrete tunnel 6 ft. high and 
5 ft. wide connects the power house with the foun- 
dry. In this are carried the electric wiring, air, 
water and steam heating lines. A well furnishes 
water for all purposes except the boiler feed, and 
a deep well pump raises the water to a large tank, 
the bottom of which is 98 ft. above the ground. 

The foundry is heated by exhaust steam from 
the power plant. In addition to the radiation along 
the side walls, radiating coils are located along the 
faces of the two rows of the interior building } 
umns just above the floor. 

A well equipped toilet and locker room with hot 
and cold water and a shower bathroom are provided 
in a lean-to on the north side of the foundry, a see- 
tion of this lean-to being used for foundry office 
purposes. In addition to the main toilet room, there 
are five small toilet rooms located along the sides 
of the building, three on one side and two on the 
other. These are of brick construction, 9 ft. long 
and 6 ft. wide. 


Drinking water is supplied at alter- 
nate building columns. Sts 





Higher Freights for Water Lines 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—Hearings will begi" 
morrow before H. E. Manghum, of the division of "> 
ulation of the United States Shipping Board, to deter 
mine the question of freight rate increases on the cou® 
wise and Great Lakes shipping lines. Jurisdiction 0!" 
these rates is conferred upon the shipping board ul f nit 
the latest merchant marine act. The step of the boar? ‘ 
is in line with the recent increase of railroad frelf) Poe 
rates and doubtless will be followed by a considersl™ , 
increase of water rates. Until the hearings have = 
completed, the tariffs of proposed increases filed by ¢ 
shipping lines have been suspended. ae 

The coastwise lines have filed requests for incre” Stas 
on the Atlantic routes ranging from 25 per °em 


. the Nv rth 
the South Atlantic traffic to 40 per cent on the N° 


ia Souta 

Atlantic lines. Between North Atlantic a a 
: g se of 35 vy 
Atlantic as well as Gulf ports an increase 0 etl 
cent is asked. An increase in terminal charzes ®” | 


: enpoted to as” : 
asked. The Great Lakes carriers are expected Reig 
a 35 per cent increase. 
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AMERICAN SHIPPING 


Construction Under Merchant Marine Act 


—Large Place in Import Trade 


-HINGTON, Aug. 17.—The United States Shipping 
has issued the first announcement of approval 
construction of American vessels to be engaged 
‘on trade under the provisions of the merchant 


» act of 1920, exempting such ships from war and 
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profits taxes. The final regulations under which 
<emptions are to be made have not yet been 
| out in detail. In the meantime the board has 
ed the following construction plans: 
vell & Thurlow Steamship Co., Boston, two cargo 
rs of about 4400 deadweight tons, to be con- 
d by the Bath Iron Works, Ltd., Bath, Me. 
R. Grace & Co., New York, one 10,000 dead- 
tons oil tank steamer, to be constructed by the 
rk Shipbuilding Corporation. 
lications have been received for the following 
and are under consideration by the board: 
fic Mail Steamship Co., New York, one 9800 
eadweight oil tanker, to be constructed by the 
ork Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Co., Philadelphia, one single-screw bulk oil 
of about 12,000 tons deadweight, to be con- 
i by the Sun Shipbuilding Co. at Chester, Pa. 


‘eweastle Shipbuilding Co., Newcastle, Ore., five- 
{ schooner now under construction in the yards. 


action taken by the board is the first step toward 
for American shipbuilders the benefits of the 
signed to help American shipping against foreign 


tition. Because of the importance of the pro- 


visions of this act, the internal revenue bureau officials 
of the Treasury Department are co-operating with the 
Shipp 


The 


ng Board in the final details of the regulations. 


(merican Participation in Ocean Shipping 


» importance of American shipping in the foreign 


commerce of the United States is revealed by a survey 
of this commerce for the first six months of the calen- 


dar 


ping Board. 
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30, carrying 37,398,184 gross tons of cargo. 


ar 1920 which has been compiled by the Ship- 
This survey shows that a total of 15,558 
of 86,931,700 deadweight tons have entered and 
| United States ports in the six month- ended 
Ves- 


s under American registry to the number of 9550 
(61.4 per cent of the total vessels) aggregating 51,534,- 
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adweight tons (59.3 per cent of the total tonnage) 


1) 


| 22,724,217 gross tons of cargo (60.8 per cent 
total cargo carried). The American vessels car- 


ed 44.1 per cent of capacity load and the foreign ves- 
11.5 per cent; the average for all flags being 43 
cent of capacity. The distribution between exports 


ry 


iports shows that while many of the American 
are carrying return cargoes to the United 
ports, the foreign vessels are to a large extent 


tering in ballast and clearing with more cargo in 
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roportion to the number and tonnage of vessels em- 


export trade 8114 vessels aggregating 43,754,487 


eight tons carried 22,723,165 gross tons of cargo. 
© vessels clearing in export trade under American 
istry, 4995 vessels of 25,328,050 deadweight tons 


ry ] 
1i@d 


11,591,446 gross tons of cargo; that is, 61.6 
nt of the total number of all vessels employed in 
ind 57.9 per cent of the deadweight tonnage 


uncer the American flag; 51 per cent of the car- 


exported was carried in American bottoms. 
In tl 


imports, American vessels numbering 4555 


‘egregating 26,206,570 deadweight tons carried 11,- 


t92,(41 or 


OF +h 
4 whe 


ss tons of cargo. This was 61.2 per cent 
total number of all vessels entering United 


States ports with cargo, representing 60.7 per cent of 


th 
Db tht. 
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COMmm 


in the export trade American vessels employed 2.19 


acw 


leadweight and carrying 75.9 per cent of the 
; imported. 


“ight tons of vessel to transport one gross ton 


“argo, while the foreign vessels utilized 1.93 dead- 


of vessel for each gross ton of cargo. 
uation was reversed in the import trade, 
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as American vesels employed 2.35 deadweight tons 
for each ton of cargo while the foreign vessels used 
4.79 deadweight tons for each gross ton of cargo en- 
tering American ports. 


Ships Under Construction 


The report of the shipbuilding industry in the 
United States for July, compiled by the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce, shows that there 
were building in that month 44 steam vessels with a 
gross tonnage of 199,424, 6 sailing vessels of 4924 
gross tons, 99 gas propelled ships totaling 2556 gross 
tons and 22 nonrigged ships of 7936 tons. Ninety-five 
vessels were built on Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 51 on 
the Pacific coast, 21 on the Great Lakes and 4 on 
Western rivers. Twenty-four vessels of 147,699 gross 
tons were built for the United States Shipping Board. 
Two vessels of 2399 gross tons were built for foreign 
owners and 16 vessels of 23,262 gross tons were sold 
to fereign owners. Six foreign-built vessels of 20,883 
gross tons, including the DeKalb (formerly Prince Eitel 
Friedrich) of 8797 gross tons, were officially numbered 
for American trade. 

During the 12 months ended July 31, the output of 
the American shipyards of vessels officially numbered 
by the Bureau of Navigation, Commerce Department, 
was 2086 vessels of 3,554,352 gross tons, of which 684 
were steel ocean steamers aggregating 3,146,257 gross 
tons. 0. F. S. 


Organize Chicago Section of Welding Society 


At a meeting of members of the welding trade in 
Chicago, held in the rooms of the Western Society of 
Engineers on Tuesday evening, Aug. 3, a Chicago sec- 
tion of the American Welding Society was organized. 
There were about seventy-five in attendance, repre- 
senting railroads terminating in Chicago, and local 
industries. The following officers and directors were 
elected: 

Chairman, M. B. Osburn, assistant superintendent, 
Pullman Co., Pullman, IIl.; vice-chairman, O. T. Nelson, 
president, General Boilers Co.; secretary-treasurer, 
L. B. Mackenzie, president, Welding Engineer, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Directors: E. Wan- 
amaker, electrical engineer, Rock Island Railroad; H. B. 
Bently, superintendent motive power and machinery, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad; Andrew Oliver, 
welding supervisor, Standard Oil Co.; W. M. B. Brady, 
commercial engineer, General Electric Co.; Harold Cook, 
managing editor, Acetylene Journal; W. A. Slack, 
president, Torchweld Equipment Co.; K. R. Hare, dis- 
trict manager, Transportation Engineering Co.; J. M. 
Jardine, Western Welding & Equipment Co.; W. H. 
Bleecker, Jr., district manager, Page Steel & Wire Co.; 
Oliver Mitchell, A. F. Mitchell & Son; Walter L. Sen- 
hert, president, Welded Products Co.; Don B. McCloud, 
secretary-treasurer, Gas Products Association. 

Meetings will be held on the second Tuesday of each 
month in the rooms of the Western Society of En- 
gineers, and those interested in the subject of auto- 
genous welding by all methods are invited to attend. 


To protect aluminum and aluminum alloys from cor- 
rosion, a German inventor has tried the experiment of 
browning the metal electrolytically, according to the 
Engineer, London, England. The aluminum is sus- 
pended in an electrolyte consisting of a sulphur com- 
pound of molybdenum, and zinc is used for the anode. 
The cell is maintained at a temperature of 60 deg. to 
65 deg. C. The aluminum is soon covered with a dark 
brown coating. The metal may be bent or rolled with- 
out cracking the coating. A piece of aluminum thus 
coated is said to have been immersed in a salt solution 
for two months without showing the least trace of 
corrosion. 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
will hold its nineteenth annual fall convention at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Thursday and Friday, Dec. 
2 and 3. Reference to this postponement of the regular 
date of the meeting until] the outcome of the national 
elections was noted in last week’s issue. 
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TRON ORE FROM PYRITES 


Decrease in Available Blue-Billy Since the War 
of About 200,000 Tons 


BY KIRBY THOMAS 


The substitution of sulphur as brimstone for pyrite 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, which was begun 
of necessity during the war, has continued to a notable 
extent. This is partly due to the fact that the three 
principal companies producing sulphur from the saline 
dome type of deposits in the Louisiana-Texas coastal 
region have continued to produce largely in excess of 
the domestic demand. The prevalence of high ocean 
freight rates for European pyrite has also been a fac- 
tor, as has the fact that many of the acid plants, once 
equipped to use the elemental sulphur, have found it 
advantage to continue the practice. 

Comparison of statistics with the war years is not 
significant, but the analysis of the now available rec- 
ords of pyrite production and importation for 1919 
with the normal figures for 1913 is of interest. The 
domestic production of pyrite for 1919 is estimated at 
360,000 gross tons as against 341,388 tons in 1913. 
The importations in 1919 were as follows: From 
Spain, 301,693 tons; Portugal, none; Cuba, 19,617 tons 
or a total of 321,309 tons. Compared with 1913, im- 
ports from Spain were 626,863 tons; Portugal, 108,360 
tons; Cuba, none, or a total of 735,223 tons and a net 
loss of 413,914 tons. The importation from Canada 
for 1919 was 177,487 tons; for 1913 this was 158,566 
tons, a net increase of 18,921 tons. 

Supplementing these figures, the marketed pro- 
duction of sulphur or brimstone for the United States 


Copper in Steel Tie Plates Lessens 
Corrosion 


The New York Central lines have conducted a series 
of tests under the direction of J. V. Neubert, engineer 
maintenance of way, Eastern lines, to determine the 
relative loss of metal in tie plates-of various composi- 
tions, including those containing a small percentage of 
copper. The length of time over which the tests were 
conducted varied from two years to a maximum of six 
years, and some of the tests are still in progress. In 
all cases the maximum corrosion developed on the 
bottom or under side of the plates, contrary to the 
generally accepted theory of most engineers and mainte- 
nance of way men that the maximum corrosion takes 
place on the top or exposed portion. The results, as 
given below, are detailed by the Railway Age. 

The percentage of copper in the plates containing 
that metal ranged between 0.25 per cent as a minimum 
and 0.5 per cent as a maximum, the plates so treated 
being rolled otherwise according to the standards of 
the New York Central. The copper-treated plates so 
obtained were subjected to the same tests as the other 
plates. An exposed test on a number of steel tie plates 
rolled from mild Bessemer steel containing 0.25 per 
cent copper and a number rolled according to the same 
specifications without the copper content showed. an 
average loss of 8.88 per cent for untreated plates and 
only 1.46 per cent for the treated plates. 

A second exposed test was made which covered a 
larger number of tie plates rolled from metals of 
various compositions. The plates used in this instance 
were cleaned and then exposed on the roof of a build- 
ing at Hoboken, N. J., where the action of the salt air 
of New York bay could be studied. Investigation 
showed that the loss on the copper plates varied from 
0.46 to 0.72 per cent, with an average of 0.56 per cent. 

In comparing the data so obtained the nearest ap- 
proach to the results reported from the copper-treated 
plates was a loss of 0.59 per cent for high carbon open- 
hearth steel, too hard to punch. The pure iron plate 
came next, with 1.17 per cent, and then the high-carbon 
Bessemer plate, with 1.77 per cent, the latter also being 
too hard to punch. The remainder, which were standard 
steel tie plates, varied from 4.70 per cent to 6.60 per 
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from domestic production in 1919 is estima: 


1 at 900,. 
000 tons, of which 226,712 tons was expor ed. Com. 
pared with 1913, the domestic marketed producti, 
was 311,590 tons, including 89,221 tons ex»orted, In 
1913 the imports of sulphur were 14,61) tons, ,. 
against 77 tons in 1919. , 
These figures indicate the relative rep! .comen; 
pyrite by sulphur during the first year after the war 
Conditions have continued about the same for the cy. 
rent year, except that the importations of pyrite gy 
increasing slowly. Domestic production and reseryes 9 
sulphur continue in excess of the demand. 
Approximately calculated, pyrite at the normal 
standard price of 10c. per unit is equivalent tp 


sulphur at $11 a ton. The quoted price for sulphur 
continues at from $20 to $22.50 a ton at Eastern sea. 
board points, but price concessions on contracts are 
known to have been made. It will be seen from this 
that there is a very interesting situation as affecting 
the inherent competition between these two important 
basic commodities for the limited market for their use 
in the making of sulphuric acid. 

This market contest is of direct interest to the iron 
industry, for the pyrite has heretofore furnished an ap. 
preciable supply of desirable ore, particularly for the 
Eastern and Southern furnaces. As pyrite yields ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in weight of iron ore as a by- 
product, the net reduction in iron ore supplies for the 
last year was approximately 200,000 tons. This loss 
was of special importance to some of the isolated iron 
furnaces which depended on the by-product iron ore to 
supplement meager or low grade local ore supplies. 

The iron, steel and coke industries consumed in pre- 
war years about 200,000 tons of sulphuric acid out of 
a total production for the country of 3,250,000 tons, 


cent, showing in’ the common or regu‘arly accepted tie 
plates eight to ten times the loss for the special copper. 
treated ones. 

This addition of copper naturally results in a 
slightly higher first cost, but the increase over regular 
prices will be but $2 to $3 a ton, depending upon the 
size of the order and other relative conditions. As 
result of these experiments the New York Central has 
placed an order for 650,000 tie plates, or 4000 tons, 
be rolled according to the railroad’s standard speci! 
cations, with the addition of 0.25 per cent of copper. 


Hess Steel Corporation Continues Operation 


The court has ordered the Hess Steel Corporation, 
Baltimore, which went into receivers’ hands on July l4, 
to continue to operate. A majority of the creditors 
have agreed to lend the receivers a sum equivalent to 
20 per cent of their claims. The receivers have called 
upon them for 10 per cent so far. It is claimed that 
overhead and other expenses of the company have dee! 
reduced substantially; that several large and unprofit: 
able contracts have been canceled or modified by agree 
ment in such a way as to involve no losses. The plat 
is in operation with practically the same force as here 
tofore. The sales force has been reduced to one repre 
sentative, C. O. Rowe, formerly of the Philadelphia 
territory, with headquarters in Baltimore. The rece! 
ers are the Baltimore Trust Co. and C. C. Pusey. Th 
corporation makes carbon and alloy electric steels. 


A pension system for New York City empoye’ 
provides for optional retirement of administrative - 
technical forces at the age of 60 and mandatory 7 
tirement at 70, with a pension allowance at the 1 
of one-seventieth of the average salary for the /as 


ten years of service for each year of service. 7 
employee’s contributions to the fund range way from 


7 per cent of his salary. In case of withdrawa ae 
the service, contributions are returned together wit aa 
terest at the rate of 4 per cent. Incidental ae 
of the plan include pensions for disability, life val 
ance to the extent of one-half a year’s salary, | n 
pension to dependents in case of the employees ™ 
killed while in the performance of duty. 
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Portable Slotting Machine 


portable slotting machine recently placed upon 
arket by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Phila- 
ia, is shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
a maximum stroke of 76 inches, cross feed to the 
slide of 40 inches, and in-and-out feed to the tool 
of 6 inches. There is a vertical adjustment of 
ol slide of 24 inches and a cross feed of the up- 
t on the sub-base by motor of 84 inches. 
The saddle is counter-balanced with counter- 


its inside 6f the upright running 


in guides. 


to the upright is by separate motor through 
11 and bevel gears and stationary screw. These 
; are automatically intermittent through a fric- 
clutch. The upright has power rapid traverse in 
r direction through the friction clutch controlled 


i hand Jever. 


[he saddle is operated by a screw with a one- 

bronze nut and is supplied with taper shoes to 
The saddle traverse is con- 
ed by means of a coarse pitch large diameter 


nensate for wear. 


w which is fitted with 


roller thrust bearings, 


top and bottom to insure operation in tension. 
irive to the screw is by reversible motor through 
The driving screw is cac- 


r and bevel gears. 
| in a tension bearing with thrust collars run- 


in oil and is supplied with a safety clutch F. f 





vhich is disengaged by the saddle at the top or bottom 
prevent jamming. 


Operating dogs for the reverse are mounted on the 
f the machine with a latch so that they can be 


changed while the machine is 


in operation. 


operating dogs have no connection with the feed. 
tool apron has a swivel for relief and is ar- 

‘ed to swivel through a full circle for the making 
ilar cuts. The tool slide instead of having bolted 

n the side for the square gibs is integral with 
itself, and bronze taper shoes are used for 


ip the play. 


rears are fully inclosed. 


A reversing planer 


tor of 15 hp. is recommended to drive the ma- 
1a 7% hp. motor is recommended for the feed 


right. 


mature Field Coil Winding Machine 


tock armature field coil winding machine, 
‘ly ‘been placed on the market by the Diamond 
Wyoming, Pa. The head of the machine, which 
Tace plate, can be placed at any angle within 
is to allow the operator to wind a coil in any 


it is most suitable. 


The machine is stopped 


by a foot pedal operating a cone clutch. 
through a worm gear and is equipped with 


p cone pulley. 


wheel on the front of the machine is for 
8 desired to turn the face plate backward. 


ro 


This hand wheel can also be removed and a form 
attached to the spindle when it is desired to do high 
speed plain winding. The machine is equipped with a 
Veeder counter. 

The machine is made in one size and weighs ap- 
proximately 35 lb., not including the counter-shaft. 
Rigidity of design is emphasized thus to provide for 
heavy winding. 

For pressing the coils, the Diamond company manu- 
















Newton Port- 
able Slotting 
Machine with a 


Maximum 
Stroke of 76 in., 
Cross Feed to 
the Tool Slide 
of 40 in., and 
In-and-out Feed 
to the Tool 
Slide of 6 In. 
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factures a press equipped with adjustable platens 
which makes it suitable for receiving and pressing 
coils of all sizes regardless of the number of turns 
or gage of wire. The design is such that the pressure 
can be controlled as desired. The lower platen is 
provided with a chamber for heating by means of 
steam or gas when a hot press is required. 


The stockholders of the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
ratified the issuing of additional stock at a special 
meeting. The company will raise $500,000 to meet ini- 
tial payment upon the purchase of the Cleveland 
Machine & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and the Buckeye En- 
gineering Co., Salem, Ohio. The company has the 
option of meeting the deferred payments through the 
issue and delivery of Class A second preferred stock. 
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Special Cutters and Holders for Interchangeable 
Counterbore 


The field of usefulness of the utility interchangeable 
counterbore manufactured by the J. C. Glenzer Co., 
Detroit, has been widened by the development of special 
holders and cutters, a number of which are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

Reading from left to right, the illustration, Fig. 1, 
shows a cutter designed to counterbore the seat and 
countersink the angle of a valve seat at the same 
operation; Fig. 2 is a formed cutter used in making 
dies for bootle caps; Fig. 3 is a cutter designed to face, 
groove, countersink and counterbore nuts at one opera- 
tion; Fig. 8 is a standard holder and Fig. 5 is a holder 
for screw machine work. 

Fig. 9 is a holder for multiple spindle presses, to 
be used where the machine itself has no adjustment in 





Cutters and Holders of Special Designs for Interchange- 


able Counterbore 

the spindle to compensate for uneven wear of tools. 
It permits, for instance, of the putting in of a new 
cutter and using it on a multiple spindle press in con- 
junction with ground down cutters. The drive is of 
the same dimensions as the standard holder and is 
threaded into an outer sleeve to make the adjustment 
up or down, the position being fixed by a lock nut. 

Fig. 6 shows a reamer and Fig. 4 a core drill which 
are interchangeable with cutters thus to increase the 
usefulness of the tool. Countersinks are also made. 
Reamer countersinks and core drills are used without 
pilots and «ure made up in lengths equal to the combined 
length of cutter and pilot of corresponding size, thus 
permitting their use in multiple spindle and operation 
work without any adjustment. 

The pilot pin, Fig. 7, simply holds the assembled tool 
together, and is held in place by a headless set screw 
in the side of the holder. The holders are designed so 
that the cutters fitting them are larger in diameter 
than the diameter of the holder, preventing interference 
and permitting deep hole counterboring. Other special 
holders with either straight shanks or other tapers can 
be furnished. The cutter has a slot in it which fits 
the locater plug on the holder, thus to make for a 
powerful positive drive. It is thus possible to increase 
the thickness of the cutter wall as size increases. 

These tools are marketed by C. H. Westerberg & 
Co., 9 West Broadway, New York. 





Copper Production in 1919 


Production of primary copper in the United States 
in 1919 was 1,311,000,000 lb., which, as compared with 
the production in 1918, 1,908,500,000 lb., shows a de- 
crease of 31.3 per cent, according to an advance state- 
ment prepared by H. A. C. Jensen for the United 
States Geological Survey. The total value of the 1919 
output was $243,841,000, figuring on an average price 
of 18.6 cents, which compares with a total value of 
$471,408,000 for 1918. The production of refined cop- 
per in 1919 amounted to 1,768,000,000 lb., which repre- 
sents a decrease of 665,000,000 lb. from that of 1918. 
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The apparent consumption of refined copper diving ¢h, 
year, according to the report, was 877,000,000) |p tt 
1918 it was 1,662,000,000 lb. Stocks on hand Jan, ; 
1920, amounted to 631,000,000 Jb., which was 1.000. 
000 lb. more than on the same date in 1919 


The Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Cor 
of 1921 


For some years the National Supply and Machiner, 
Dealers’ Association, the Southern Supply 1 Ma. 
chinery Dealers’ Association and the America Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association ve met 
jointly in what has come to be popularly called in the 
trade “the triple convention.” This gathering of North. 
ern and Southern supply and machinery dealers and of 
the manufacturers from whom the dealers very largely 
buy their goods of trade has been a conspicuous ex. 
ample of the tendency toward co-operation and intelli. 
gent competition, which has become more and more a 
factor in recent years in American industry and busi- 
ness. There has been a suggestion from some mem- 
bers of the Southern association that they draw apart 
and hold a convention of their own in 1921, a move 
which on many accounts would be regrettable. During 
many years of reporting association activities repre- 
sentatives of THE IRON AGE have seen the great good 
which has come out of the co-operative spirit in busi- 
ness through organization, and it is therefore to 
hoped that “the triple convention” will continue to 
exemplify the spirit of get-together in the machinery 
and mill supply trades. The mingling of manufac. 
turers and dealers from all sections of the country has 
been a good thing for all. Their interests are common 
and not sectional and at all their joint conventions 
there has been the freest expression of satisfaction 
with the results of the tripartite meeting. 


vention 


Motor Driven Surfacer 


The single cylinder surfacer or surface planer manu- 
factured by the Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is now equipped with motor drive as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The motor, which is a 
standard 3600-r.p.m. machine, is coupled to the cutting 


cylinder. In order to get the proper number of cuts 


No. 99 Oliver Direct Motor-Driven Single-Cylinder Sur'# 
Planer 


per minute three high-speed knives are supplied in WF 
cutting head. E 

A material saving in room, increased efficiency 
a safer machine are among the features emphasize 
Another advantage is that the machine being s® seas 
tained can be placed anywhere in a shop, regame" 
of the position of the line shafts. 





Employers in New York State who come under a 
Workman’s Compensation Law are warned to %" 
compensation insurance to cover their employee” 
else they are liable to a fine up to $1,000 or a 

™ . 


ment up to one year, or both fine and impr! 
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FOREIGN TRADE PRICES 


Monthly Averages of Iron and Steel for Export 
and Import 


V\sHINGTON, Aug. 17.—The “average” export and 
price of iron and steel revealed interesting fluc- 

s. according to a compilation for the fiscal year 

has been completed by the Bureau of Foreign 
Nomestic Commerce. The statisticians of the bu- 

nosed the exports and imports of leading com- 
modities by months. Then they averaged declared 
vale n the invoices and manifests to obtain the “offi- 
price. While these reveal general market 

Auctuations, they are subject to many variations over 
vhich the markets have no control. In many cases 
exported wares are invoiced at contract prices consid 
oat y below—or above—the current market price. The 
g iron price shown in the compilation, for instance, 
van with $37 per ton in June, 1919; rose to $41.12 
in July; iene to $35.88 in September; rose to $39.10 
in October; fluctuated through the winter months to the 
.w water mark in February of $34.77; then rose to 
the high point of the year, $49.20, in June, 1920. Bil- 
lets, ingots and blooms started the year with $85.50 

June, 1919, slumped steadily to $54.20 in November 
1919, recovered a little in December, only to drop to 
the low point of $51 in April, 1920, and ended the year 
with $51.55 in June, 1920. 

Steel rail figures averaged $62.80 in June, 1919, 
dropped to $57.20 in July, 1919, maintained a fair level 
near that point to May, 1920, when they averaged 
, but jumped back to $62.10 in June, 1920. 
Structural iron and steel began at the high water 


average” 


Sk. 70 


mark of $83.75 in June, 1919, declined gradually to 
$68.17 in December, 1919, then recovered with minor 


fluctuations to $80.90 in June, 1920. The table of the 


German Export Duties 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—Consul Frederick Simpich, 
attached to the American Commission in Berlin, has 
sent to the Department of Commerce a report 
erning the export duties levied by the German Govern- 
ment, effective May 1, 1920. These are ad valorem 
duties and they are intended to put into the hands of 
the German Government a more complete control over 
foreign trade. They are to be levied only on goods 
whose exportation is generally prohibited, and they do 
not affect wares in transit. According to this report 
the section embracing metals and their manufacture, 
machinery, contains the following rates: 
Pig iron pays 3 per cent; rolls, machinery parts and 
ron articles in the rough, 5 per cent; cooking utensils, 
ranges and stoves, 6 per cent; sheet metal, 3 per cent; 
railroad sleepers and axles, 3 per cent; boilers, ham- 

ers, plows, wagons, fittings, 6 per cent. Aluminum 
the rough is free at present, 1 per cent when wrought. 
\rticles made of wrought aluminum pay 4 per cent. 
ar rates are imposed on the other base metals and 
es made from them. Zine and zine articles pay 

t, as do typewriters. Steam engines and loco- 
es pay 6 per cent; sewing machines, 8 per cent; 

ws, 6 per cent; book-printing machinery of 

s, 6 per cent. Electro-technical products pay 
st part 6 or 8 per cent. Most motor vehicles 
cent; seagoing vessels, 6 per cent. 


con- 


as well as 


i 
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German Implement Makers Ask Protection 


" ASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—German manufacturers of 
“B tural machinery have asked the German Govern- 
_ nerease the import duties on their wares to 
mpetition jn the home market, according to the 
Vaschinen Zeitung. It appears that the situa- 
rermany regarding agricultural machinery is 
: ‘ the great uncertainty as to price conditions 
| possibilities now prevailing in that country. 
of the extreme difficulty of finding sales for 
ducts many German factories have reduced 
vities, while a few have increased their prices 
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average export prices made up by the department fol- 





lows: 
Monthly Averas port Prices of Iron and Steel 
Bi s 
Ingots Struc’l 

Pig and Wire Steel Ma Tin Wire 

Iron Blo« s Nails R . terial Plates Barbed 
Month Tor Ton Lb Ton Ton Lb Lb 
1919 
June $37.30 $85.5 $.053 $62.80 $83.75 $.076 $.050 
July $1.1 SO.7 O51 7 ) 4°? 33 O73 o4s 
\ug $0.16 is 6.8 0 O74 047 
Sept SD. 88 69.01 047 8.30 77.00 073 047 
Oct. 9.10 61. 04 t ) 77 073 047 
Nov 6.45 } s 2.80 073 047 
Dec 8.10 t } i0 68.17 072 048 
1920 
Jan 55.40 95.00 19 8.55 73.15 O74 050 
Feb 34.77 aS.S is 2 70.90 O74 053 
March 56.00 53.4 { 6.8 72.70 073 O51 
Apri’ $4.10 51.00 051 S 70.65 O75 052 
May $6.15 54.20 054 8.70 79.15 079 054 
June $9.40 51 056 62.10 $0.90 OO 052 


The import figures are based on the prices of articles 
in the markets of the countries from which they were 
imported. The pig iron average price began at $51.70 
in June, 1919, touched bottom at $27.95 in September, 
1919, and ended the year with $69.34 in June, 1920. 
Bar iron revealed even more violent fluctuations, begin- 
ning with $60.90 in June, 1919, touching the maximum 
of $129.60 in April, 1920, and ending in June, 1920, at 
$117.02. This table follows: 


Monthly Average Import Prices of Iron and Steel 


Pig Iron Bar Iron 

Ton Ton 

June $51.70 $60.90 
July ‘ 19.96 SO.81 
August 15.04 68 24 

eptember 27.95 72.1 
October 46.36 60.1 4 
November $4.51 923 80 
December 51.90 101.62 
January 30.13 89.00 
February $1.55 107.32 
March nar 46.63 91.10 
April . 56.44 129.60 
May 57.78 95.50 
June i 69.34 117.02 


on certain kinds of machinery, especially such as are 
needed for the anticipated abundant harvest. It must 
be said that the demand for harvesting machines is at 
the present time very slight. There is the general feel- 
ing that something must be done to extend the sale of 
German agricultural machinery within the country, and 
the manufacturers have requested the Government to 
take such steps for increasing the import duties as will 
lessen foreign competition in the home market. 


Tin Plate Exports Widely Distributed 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—American tin plate exports 
go to all quarters of the globe. The figures compiled 
by the Department of Commerce show an exportation 
of 41,674,449 lb. of tin plate, terne plate and taggers 
tin in June, 1920, valued at $3,333,597. Canada was 
the largest purchaser, with a total of 15,023,171 Ib., 
valued at $1,104,088. Japan came second with 8,098,- 
031 Ib. at $622,232; Brazil third, with 2,703,219 Ib. 
at $220,277, and China fourth, with 2,464,401 lb. at 
$199,052. During the same month the tin imports of 
the United States aggregated 11,232,325 lb. of tin 
bars, blocks and pigs, worth $6,913,571, and 2194 tons 
of tin ore worth $2,239,266. 

The Department of Commerce figures also show for 
June, 1920, the importation of 27,951 tons of copper 
ore, 12,151 tons of copper concentrates, 6741 tons mat 
and regulus; and 16,031 tons of other forms of copper 
at a total valuation of $14,589,851. Copper exported 
for the month amounted to $12,921,000. Practically all 
of this was refined copper or finished products. 


Extensions are being made at the George Cutter 
works of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. at 
South Bend, Ind., which will double the capacity of the 
plant and in addition will provide more storage space. 
An addition 64 ft. x 112 ft. is being made to the foundry 
and a second floor 66 ft. x 250 ft. will be added to the 
building which will be used for assembling and storage 
rooms. 
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Wide Flange Beams by the Sack Method 


Results of German Practice in Producing 
Shapes Like Those of the Bethlehem Mill 
—Roll Design and Theory of the Process 


LTHOUGH wide flange or H beams with paralle: 
flanges are only ro:led by one mill in this coun- 
try there is considerable interest in their produc- 
tion. For this reason a paper in two issues of Stahl 
und Eisen may well be reproduced. It is by August 
Schriever, of Dusseldorf, Germany, and consists of a 
detailed study of the Sack method of producing these 






—, 


beams. It is not clear from the article to what extent 
the methods described have been followed in actual 
operation, but they are worked out very carefully and 
are well illustrated. In THE IRON AGE of Jan. 17, 1907, 
a communication appeared from Maschinenfabrik Sack, 
saying that in February it would start up at Rombach, 
Germany, a universal beam mill invented by Hugo Sack 
of the above company. We do not find, however, that 
later experience with this mill has been published in the 
United States. 

There are at present, the author says, three other 
ways of making H beams in a special rolling mill: 


PASS IN FIN- 


ISHING STAND 


B 


Differdine 


and 
an 


used at 
the Puppe method used at Peine; 
third, the Vassen-Goebel method, not yet put in opera- 


First, the Grey method 
Bethlehem; second, 


a+ 
at 33 


t 


tion. These methods require very considerable plant 
capital, and as the mills are only suitable for the 
production of these special beams the depreciation is 
high, which increases the price of these beams over the 
ordinary ones. 

The Sack method does not need a special mill, but 
makes use of special appliances. It differs from the 
Grey and Puppe methods in that in one and the same 
stand the web, flanges and corners are all worked, 
whereby all the material is in the best possible condi- 
tion. This is brought about by taking a rough beam 
blank from an ordinary two or three-high mill and 
working it in a so-called four-roll mill in a large 
number of passes. The four rolls lying in the same 
plane are gradually brought together and produce a 
double Y-section that corresponds approximately to the 
finished beam and needs only straightening into shape. 

The original design of passes is shown in Figs. 1 
and 2. As may be seen, Fig. 1 shows on the left a 
completely closed pass, and in order to prevent the 
formation of edges it is necessary to turn the bar 180 


deg. after each pass, whch requires a tilting arrange. 
ment at each side of the roll train. The regulation of 
the horizontal and vertical rolls is connected and car. 
ried out together in a direct ratio of 2 to 3. That is. 
with a movement of 2 mm. for the horizontal rolls, the 
vertical rolls move 3 mm. This brings about a uniform, 
even working of the steel in web, flange and flange 
corners. The corner work, however, varies. (On one 
side the widening of the metal brings about upsetting, 
but on the other side stretching only. As the inclir 
tion of the flanges is comparatively small the upsetting 
pressure corresponds approximately to the pressure on 
the web. The pressure on the corner where there js 
no upsetting work is equalized by continual turning of 
the bar. 

The pass was then redesigned as shown in Fj 
which makes possible quick removal of the horizor 
rolls. The left vertical roll, however, causes a pro- 
nounced edge formation and the working of the corner 
metal is on:y incomplete. The next step, therefore, 
was practically to stop all corner work on this side and 
make the vertical roll quite smooth, as shown in Fig 
As the bar is turned 180 deg. after each pass 


la- 
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there 18 
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FIG FIRST CHANGE 
IN DESIGN iF PASSES 
- 
sufficient work on the corners in the course the 


rolling. In order to provide for still more work the 
passes shown on the right and left of Fig. 4 have been 
divided into two passes placed side by side, or 

behind the other as shown in Figs. 5 and 6. In Fig. 5 
all four corners are equally worked, and as the pres- 
sure is approximate’y equal to that on the web the steel 
maintains the same density as the web. In order to 
prevent the formation of overfills the tilting apparatus 
has been done away with but a second roll stand 3s 


4. SECOND HAN 


DESIGN OF 


PASSES 





necessary, which increases the plant cost and the ‘ st 
of the finished beams. 

By means of thorough tests the angle of the flanges 
when rolling in a universal mill, has been determineé 
as 1 to 5, whereby the corner material receives theoret 
cally almost the same pressure as the web. Beams 
so rolled in a four-roll mill receive continuously 
form pressure from all sides, being produced free from 
stresses. The only disagreeable feature is the doubie 
roll stand and the second roll pass. “While with Figs 
5 and 6 the work is divided between two stands ane 
conveniently be carried out in one, similar to ™ 
shown in Fig. 5. 

The second stand, or the previously mentioned t! ™ 
apparatus, is only necessary to prevent edge formato’ 
or overfills. This edge is excess material and if care * 
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to have a proper section entering the special 
one that always has a deficiency of material at 
iter edges of the flanges, then an overfill can 


FIG, 5. DIVISION OF DESIGN 
OF FIG 4 BETWEEN TWO 


STANDS 





erally be prevented. With sections that have pro- 
onally thin flanges this requirement is compara- 

= tivély hard to meet. 
order to handle such beams an appartus can be 
behind the roll stand by means of which the 
fill can be pressed back. A regular roll stand is 


Be t necessary because the work is comparatively small. 
P fhe roll design for such an arrangement is shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8. 


Fig. 7 shows the pass in the so-called universal 
{1 in which the total work of rolling is accom- 
“ plished. It is exactly the same as the previously men- 
roll stand with four rolls in one piane. The 


re 
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RSA FOUR 





tal rolls are driven and the verticals work as 
rolls. The edges of these vertical rolls are 
ngly rounded, which produces a swelling on the 
ind avoids a sharp knife-like edge. Such an edge 
hard to remove, and easily rolls out into scales 


ars iOS, 

. before or behind the roll stand is an apparatus with 
By shown in Fig. 8. The aim of this is to roll 
me ack the swelling produced in the main rolls. It con- 


a stand with four rolls in the same plane, the 
rolls driven and the others friction driven. 





PS ‘ne horizontal rolls serve only as guides and bearings, 
me re divided and require no changing during rolling. 
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il rolls have to press smooth the previously 
swelling and stretch metal only in the longi- 
rection, so that the structure of the steel 
same as the rest of the material. As the 
f the flanges for all sections is the same, 
orizontal rolls are divided so as to be set 


YY narrower according to the section, the rolls 
: ‘uXillary stand are the same for all sections. 
, & simpie installation, much smaller than a 
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tilting apparatus; does not interfere with production, 
and can be set completely on one side by means of a 
crane. : 

In regard to the rough beam blank, which is rolled 
in an ordinary two or three-high mill, the section is 
shown in Fig. 9. No special difficulty is experienced 
in its production. The inner radius of the flanges must 
be the same as that of the rolls of the four-roll or 
universal mill, so that the horizontal rolls can fit down 
at the first pass, and not press unnecessary flange 
material into the web. The flange width of the beam 
blank must correspond exactly to that of the beam to 
be rolled. For instance, if a 260-mm. (10.236-in.) 
width of flange is to be produced, then the flange 
width of the rough section will be 260 mm., plus the 
web thickness, which in each case is determined by 





the number of passes. On the condition of the rough 
section depends the proper carrying out of the whole 
operation. In rolling there should be a constant rela- 
tion between the passes so that there is regular reduc- 
tion in web thickness. 

The rolling in the special universal mill is different 
from that in two or three-high mills, because in the 
universal with undriven vertical rolls the work of the 
engine from the first to the last pass uniformly de- 
creases. In two or three-high mills a completely uni- 
form engine effort can be carried out from the first 
to the last pass. The undriven vertical rolls must 
exert a higher proportional pressure per unit of flat 
surface than the driven horizontal rolls, in order to 





make possible a uniform stretching and widening of the 
flange material. Thorough tests have clearly demon- 
strated that only in this way is the desired final section 
obtained. 

According as the work of rolling is divided between 
the two-high and the special universal mill can widths 
of flanges be produced that suit the present market 
without specially abnormal stand construction. With 
a largest roll diameter of 1000 mm. (39.37 in.) for 
the two-high mill, and 1150 mm. (45.276 in.) for the 
horizontal rolls of the universal mill, beams can be 
produced with flanges up to 360 mm. wide (14.173 in.), 
using roll design as shown in Figs. 5 and 7. In order 
to produce still wider flanges it is only necessary to 
change the angle of 1 to 5 of the universal rolls. The 
greater the inclination the greater the width. The 
flange corners should form an angle not greater than 90 
deg. with the inner sides of the flanges, whereby the 
whole corner material receives the same upsetting 
work as the web. G. B. W. 


(To be Concluded) 
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Heavy Duty Face Grinding Machine 


> 


ihe Machine Co., Providence, R. I., is 
placing on the market a new heavy duty face grinding 
machine. It is for grinding such work as the narrow 
edges of pads on plates, tests on this sort of work hav- 
ing proved it can be executed in 
milling machine or planer. 


Diamond 


ess time than with a 
The machine is also adapt- 
able for deep or heavier work. 

The grinding wheel is 54 in. in diameter, 
made in 24 blocks 2 in. 
deep x 6 in. Blocks 


and is 
wide x 6 in. 
3 in. wide can be used. 
The blocks are held in a safety chuck, in each section 
of which there is one permanent and one adjustable 
brass wedge. The wheel is covered in the back and on 
the sides by a steel welded hood. The offset adjust- 
ment of the wheel is regulated by an eccentric pin 
having an offset capacity of 0.250 in. 

The machine can accept work up to 9 ft. in length, 
and 47 in. in height. The setting up of work in most 
cases is simp‘e. The bed is approximately 16 ft. 10 in. 


sections of 


in length. 
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double belt reverse mechanism is provided. Th 
chain is incased in a sheet metal guard. 

in diameter, made fr 
mered forgings, and is designed with a libera] 
to insure stiffness. The wheel, spindle and m 
all carried on the wheel head bracket, which 
work is ground down. 


The spindle is 9 in. 


as the 
The machine can be operated on four gear 
for 12, 17, 23 and 28 ft. per min. table travel. 


sheet steel hood or water guard incloses the work 9; 
the table on one end, which serves to keep water off 


tne floor. The estimated weight is about 14 


Determination of Molybdenum 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 10.—The increasing importance 
of molybdenum has induced the Bureau of Mines t 
make a comprehensive investigation of the methods of 
determining the presence of this metal in smal] quan- 
Previous processes were satisfactory in the 


I 


tities. 





Long and 47 In. Hig Can Be 


ribbed to 


the 


long and 33 in. high, internally 
stiffness. A 4-in. around bed at the 
base to The ways, V in front and 
rear, are provided with liberal oil pockets 


give extra 
trougn runs 
ake care of water. 


fiat in the 


and rollers and are protected with sheet-iron guards 
on the ends of the table. 

The table is 9 ft. x 36 in., and has seven T-slots 
parallel with the grinding wheel to within 0.002 in., 
thus to assure accurate grinding. The table can be 


the end of either stroke by 
a lever on the side of the mechanism case or by a lever 
on the front of the machine. The machine can thus be 
operated either from the side or front. The machine 
has a graduated dial on the front of it so that the 
amount of cross feed can be set for any amount be- 
tween 0.002 and 0.020 in. The cross feed may be oper- 
ated by hand or power from the front or side of the 
machine. 

The machine is driven by a 100-hp. motor. Power 
is transferred to the spindle through a Morse sprocket 
and silent chain of 9/10 in. pitch and 9 in. wide. A 


automatically stopped at 


Handled on the New 


Diamond Face Grinding Machine 
handling of high-grade material, but the increased ton 
nage of low-grade products has made better met! 
necessary. 


The Bureau has issued a report of the result 
this investigation, made by J. P. Bonardi and E. P 
Barrett, as Technical Paper No. 230, “Determinat 
of Molybdenum.” This document describes rove 





methods of both volumetric and gravometric ani 
perfected in the Bureau’s laboratories that are 
rapid and accurate than any previously devised 
parison is also made of the two methods, as regatés 
their application and relative advantages. 


ion 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association ' 
its usual midsummer outing at the Pomham _ 
Providence, R. I., Aug. 11. The feature of the oul 
was a Rhode Island clam bake, of which more than “ 
partook. A. B. Root, Jr., president, presided. Charles 
FE. Andrews was chairman of the committee of * 
rangements. 
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igh some manufacturers are having 





REFRACTORIES MARKET shigeanate: 


hipping situation and the fact that labor is both in- 


iveries Checked by Car Shortage and Stocks  cufficient and inefficient, the general average of active 
K Piling at Makers’ Works ipacity is fairly high. Curtailment of shipments, how 


“: S , . y 1 
ever, means a good deal of piling, but it is emphasized 


maintaining production, due to the 


rSsBURGH, Aug. 16.—While placements of box 
reported by refractories manufacturers to 

me een better in the past fortnight than they were 
isly, it cannot be said that this improvement has 
general, nor that total car supplies have ,, : 4 : ° 
os oo that reserves are extremely low at points of consump 
iny appreciable gain. On the contrary, most 

E ifacturers state that allotments have dwindled 


that makers who are stocking are doing so against 
orders and not in anticipation of future demands. 
Though stocks of fire clay brick are heavy at the p‘ants, 





no anxiety exists among makers because it is known 





Prices of magnesite and chrome brick have stiffened, 


c - since the first of the month, and that the recent __ | ee - Se ees el heels 
B ‘ation of Interstate Commerce Commission ord oe oe xc - Tee ae ee aan wah ” aa sa 
4 Jo. 7, withdrawing open top cars with sides up to 38 a. a a ne eee 
a from the classification of coal carriers, has not We quote | MI 


Be ed out in the least. This probably finds explana- Pe 

n the fact that enforcement of the original order Ohio 10.06 
ot particularly rigid, and it was possible for 
facturers to secure a fair number of gondolas and Missou 60. to 

er cars. Lately, however, the car distributers ee a 
een bending over backward in their efforts to Chicago 60. 





z cars going to industrial plants have sides of at er 
; So in. stand a s 
3 Lack of cars continues to interfere seriously with Fei i ' 
yvement of, bricks to consumers, and no trouble Standa 
whatever is being experienced in obtaining the recent pe . , 
if in prices, as both the blast furnace and steel pe 
sadly are in need of supplies, and the price is — 
: mportant consideration in the securing of early 
Old Metals Classification of National Association _“°" 70*s ' ae 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc. substances 
The National Association of Waste Material Deal en eee 7 . oo 
ers, Inc., has adopted a standard classification for old | a : : > ao 
metals, effective until July 1, 1921. Copies may be had _ ,,,, 
from the association secretary, Charles M. Haskins, Ses shia a (i setae 
Times Building, New York. The following are the ,,.,, ti ei i ie eee 
s fications pertaining to copper and brass: ove ner cel foreig 
i Copper: This shall consist of copy ¢ ns made 
= iy include tro vy wire é | pecifica 
1t is ne neled. and > 
f £ ind punchings un neé ind ‘ , , i s rict 
that are clear i tr ‘ i ‘ mm and 
( Wire: To ec st cle yntint é N iror 
? | N 6 B. & S. wire gage t bbitt 
4 
E 7 Drop in Coal Prices 


i pre Wire, Dut to be Ire ‘ ‘ UNIONTOWN, PA \ug 14 Lor yr expe ted break 





P coal and coKée f \ 1 Improvemer! n the cat 
# - an tl placements, appare i ee! r iD hed m the 
* on 7 Conne.lsville regi (Juotatiol a w as 36 on coa 
l ! ir coppe soy but generally around $8 are reported fo the close of 
l ler ! t i he present week. I t week osed with coal quota 
s. { lir S nr t ind $1 0 
I B S The break is not so apparent in coke but the market 
s d ot rt 3 pping unmistakably The situatio ; somewhat 
ul ‘ t ‘ f | inique and quotations e not available at the present 
time 
More ‘ars were D ed tf ; week than have been 
hut 1 into the ¢ nellsville region for many month 
nd observers believe that the improvement will be per 
" : ; nent and that the p in price quotations wil be 
, ntained 
% t , 
Handbook on Pig Iron 
T be xed red nd Hickman, Willia s & Co., mercnants in pig iron, 
steel, ferroalloys, fluorspar, coke and coal, with offices 
t - S it Chieago,. Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and other cities, 
bras rew t have issued a handbook containing valuable data on 
&; to be free of n ar lirt jron and steel compiled in a concise manner. Part 1 
mg a ageless for on ' ; ncludes the typical analyses of the various classes of 
, fhe pred ne er ee pig iron, the different forms of steel and the standard 
‘tn i aaa 7 - “e at alloys. Part 2 contains price and production statistics, 
. Shall consist of lieht sheer brase. forks weights and measures and their metric equivalents, 


etc., while Part 3 consists of revised discussions on the 
constitution of pig iron, the metallurgy of the cupola, 


and other points of interest to foundrymen. 


neous brass that is too light for he 
visible iron, radiators, gun shel 


iron, loaded lamp bases and clock works 
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AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Detroit Denies Slow-down in Buying Demand 


DETROIT, Aug. 14.—Rumors that there has been a 
collapse of the automotive industry in Detroit, that 
thousands of men are out of employment and that 


many plants are suspending operations entirely may be 
discredited, according to all of those best authorized to 
have an opinion on the subject. In fact within the last 
few weeks there have been new advances in the prices 

motor Detroit production to-day is sub- 
normal only to a comparatively slight extent on account 
of the financial situation and is so chiefly because of 
the difficulty in getting constant and adequate supplies 
materials and the difficulty in shipping finished 


vehicles. 


of raw 
automobiles. 

There is no marked unemployment in Detroit, with 
possible exception of some 15,000 or 20,000 “float- 
back to a 
many 


ng”? workers getting 


. a) 
ormai 


The city is simply 
industrial condition, and 
who were attracted to the city merely by the 
inusual have either to the farm 

have found other employment. 

The Ford Motor Co. has 183,000 orders 
and this month will increase its production to 
The new production schedule, which went 


consequently 
worke1 
‘onditions gone back 
on its books 
1000 


A 
ars a day. 


into effect 


Aug. 1, the beginning of the company’s 
fiscal year, calls for the completion of 1,250,000 cars 
and 250,000 tractors in the next 12 months. 

A. R. Erskine, president Studebaker Corporation, 


iys: “At present we have a large number of unfilled 
orders, with no finished cars on hand, and the general 
demand is such that we are compelled to allot produc- 
dealers on a 2 


‘centage i sis. 
percentage basis 
Paige-Detroit 


slowdown of 


on among 
H. M. Jewett, 
Co., says: “In 
to fill orders and are 


Motor Car 
business, we 


president 
spite of the 
annot increasing our pro- 


pegin 


luetion daily.” 


National Safety Council Congress in Fall 


A debate on the bonus system in safety work be- 
tween J. Claude Smith, safety director Inland Steel 
Co., and Philip Stremmel, superintendent of hot mills 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., will be one of the 
features of the ninth annual safety congress of the 
National Safety Council at Milwaukee from Sept. 27 
to Oct. 1. The congress will consider besides safety 
methods, the conserving of labor and increasing pro- 
duction through accident prevention and_ industrial 
medicine. There will be 180 speakers and an expected 
attendance of 4000 safety engineers, industrial relations 
managers, municipal traffic officers, educators and plant 
executives. One session will be devoted to beginners 
in the field of organized accident prevention. 

Twenty-five industries are represented in the direc- 
torate proposed by the nominating committee of the 
National Safety Council, to be acted upon at the coming 
congress. Among those are the following in the steel 
and metal-working industries: G. L. Avery, secretary 
Avery Co., agricultural implements, Peoria, Ill.; W. L. 
Chandler, assistant treasurer Dodge Sales & Engineer- 
ing Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; J. M. Eaton, assistant to the 
president Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit; Charles R. Hook, 
vice-president operating division American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohie; L. B. Robertson, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit; Dr. E. R. Rosa, United States 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; B. F. Tillson, 
assistant superintendent New Jersey Zine Co., Franklin, 
N. J.; C. P. Tolman, chairman manufacturing committee 
National Lead Co., New York; W. E. Worth, assistant 
manager industrial relations department International 
Harvester Co., Chicago; J. A. Oartel, director of safety 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; R. P. Tell, general man- 
ager National Brake & Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
B. C. Ball, Willamette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Ore. 

Synchronous with its announcement of the prelim- 
inary plans for the congress the National Safety Coun- 
cil also calls attention to the record in safety of the 
electric cable works of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
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J. R. Murray, secretary and treasurer J. W. Mur. 
ray Mfg. Co., says: “We are doing business with sey. 
eral of the largest producers of motor cars, including 
the Chevrolet, Scripps-Booth, Oakland, Chandler, 
Cleveland, Samson Tractor, Paige and Columbia, ang 
have not received a single cancellation on any of oy; 
contracts. Our production schedules are absolutel, 
controlled by the supply of steel we are able to get from 
the mills, as our customers would willingly take at 
least one-third more than we are able to produce.” 

A. von Schlegell, vice-president Hup Motor (Car 
Corporation, says: “Our business has kept up, with 
practically no cancellations. In fact, the volume of 
new business is as large as it has been during the past 
six months. 

“It looks to us as though our shipments would con- 
tinue at the rate of 2000 a month, which has been the 
schedule so far this year.” 


Canadian Automobile Industry Slackening 


According to J. F. MacKay, business manager of 
the Willys-Overland Motor Car Co., Toronto, Ont., the 
plant of the company has not been entirely closed dow) 
temporarily, but the company is simply cutting dow: 
gradually the number of its employees. Although M: 
MacKay would not give an estimate as to the numb¢ 
cf men laid off at the plant, he declared that the sanx 
tendency to curtail output was prevalent throughout 
the Canadian motor car industry. Tire manufacturers 
are also said to be feeling the pinch, one of the largest 
concerns in the vicinity of Toronto having laid off o1 
complete shift of 800 men. Curtailment of output 
this concern was preceded by a wholesale laying off of 
thousands of men in their United States plant. Ever 
garage men are beginning to feel the pinch on the 
part of car owners to conserve the dollar, and accord- 
ing to one, things have been comparatively dead for 
the past month or six weeks and one cannot sell a 
motor car as easily to-day as six weeks ago. 


at Worcester, Mass., where a night shift of 160 me! 
in an extra-hazardous department went four years 
without a lost time accident. Among the hazards wer 
coating cables with molten lead, slitting rubber with 
revolving knives in series, rolling heavy cable reels 
from place to place, gears left unguarded temporary, 
electric switches and grinding tools. Stephen W. Tener, 
director of safety for the plants of the American Stee! 
& Wire Co., attributes this record to the special efforts 
to educate the workmen in safety, to liberal expendi- 
tures for safeguards for dangerous machines and to the 
fact that the foreman was converted thoroughly to the 
safety idea. 

The Central Tube Co., Ambridge, Pa., has just re 
ported that the accident severity rate was reduced {4 
per cent and the accident frequency rate cut 80 pe! 
cent six months after the company had appointed 4 
safety director, R. A. Beyer. He says: “During te 
first six months of 1919 we lost 432 days through act! 
dents and 50 accidents were reported for every 1,000,000 
hr. of work. During the corresponding six months 0! 
1920 only 26 days were lost and accidents occurred 4 
the rate of 10 per 1,000,000 hr.” He attributes success 
to co-operation of management, superintendents, for 
men and men; efficient safety guards; comfortable an 
efficient goggles; safety bulletins from the Nationa 
Safety Council and an Americanization school. 


New Freight Rates in Illinois 


The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
denied an application of the railroads for an adv 
of 40 per cent on intrastate freight rates and has 
granted a temperary increase of 331/3 per cent ° 
condition that railroad service is improved. The app’ 
cation will be finally disposed of at new hearings © 
be held in October. The adjustment of rates in Illino!s 
is a problem as the boundaries of the territories ¢" 
ered by the interstate rate advances intersect oe 
State, the advances for Eastern, Southern and West" 
districts being 40, 25 and 35 per cent respectively: 


has 


anc 
ance 
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and shower! 
water 
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is always 
automatic 
there is 


every room. 
Bath and hand 
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bedding are 


towels are 


with the 


laundered 
equip- 
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PPRENTICE HOUSE is the appropriate name given to the 


home provided by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., for its out-of-town boys who are taking training 
effort is 


homelike, and 


courses in its apprentice department. 


make the 


Every 


made to place comfortable and 


naturally the young men from out of town like to live there. 


good 


It is clean and quiet and affords opportunities for 


companionship that naturally redound very creditably to 


the company. Apprentice House is of three stories and is 
in a good residential section of Providence only a short dis 
tance from the works. The house is under the 


supervision 
of the apprentice department, but is directly conducted by 


a responsible housekeeper an 
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A New Mechanical Pouring Device 300,000,000 gal. per year. The Mid-Continent field 
, have heretofore furnished an inexhaustible supply of 

A new pouring device for foundries has been put high-grade fuel, but with refined by-products con d- 

on the market by the E. J. Woodison Co., Detroit, ing attractive prices, the refiner has installed nox 
Mich. One man, with this device, can pour almost methods of refining called the cracking process, th , 
three times as much as two with the old shank method increasing by-products production, and decreasing f 


and in less time, it is claimed. The pouring is more  9j] output about 50 per cent. 


accurate, with fewer spills and accidents. “It is estimated that 150,000,000 bbl. of M a) 
By means of a set of adjustable levers and a coun- fuel will be exported to the United States mark 
terbalance a man gets mechanical advantage great year, which will be a decided increase over last veay 


when shipments to this country were approximate] 
52,000,000 bbl. 

“Industries are slowing down, and this is especia] 
true of the motor plants, which are large users of fue} 
A crimp has been put in the rubber, shoe and woole 
industries, causing a trimming in outputs and prices 
and a general retrenchment in all lines, which is sur 
to affect the fuel markets. However, as the coal com 
panies, running full capacity, could not possibly tak 
care of their orders within twelve months, fuel oil wi 
continue to be in great demand and will probably com 
mand high prices throughout the next six or eight 
months. There is plenty of fuel oil to be had and th 
available supply for industries depends on the trans 
portation situation.” 


Lift Trucks of Improved Design 


A number of improvements have been made in th 
design of the lift truck manufactured by the Stuebing 
Truck Co., 312 East Court Street, Cincinnati. Th 

platform stop has been changed to pro 
cig—* vide for a wide face steel casting s 

2 that when the truck is backed into 
jammed against a wood platform it has 
sufficient bearing to prevent damage t 
either the truck platform or goods be- 





1 | ing handled. This new platform stop, 
| it is explained, also prevents cutting 
\ or tearing of sack goods or damage t 
| the materials which may extend ov 


the platform. The standardized desig! 
of parts permits these new stops to 
placed on trucks now in service. 
Improvements have also been mat 
in the hydraulic check. A large plug 
is provided at the forward end to p 
mit easy filling. The internal mecha: 





Incre ed Speed in Pouring with Fewer Spills and Accidents 


Is Claimed tor the Woodison Pouring Device 


enough to lift over 500 lb. A ladle of 400 lb. capacity 
is easily lifted to a height of 18 in. owing to the lev- 
erage, 


Supply of Fuel Oil Depends on Transportation 


“Various influences are working with tremendous 
force on the petroleum markets at present, making the 
future very confusing and hard to analyze,” said J. M. Stuebing Truck with Improved Platform Sto! 
Carson, general sales manager Western Petroleum Co., Hydraulic Check 
in an interview with THE IRON AGE representative at 
Chicago, recently. “The freight increases have not had ism now includes a valve design which permits the tru 
an opportunity to show their effects at this date. How- when empty or carrying an empty platform to 
ever, financial conditions throughout the country are from its raised position to the floor in three secon” 
having a telling effect on all markets, especially the the truck when loaded with 150 lb. or more requires *- 
oil market. Most refiners are unable to carry large seconds to be lowered, since it is then under the 
stores because of financial reasons, and are finding it plete control of the hydraulic check. This, it is ex- 


. 0 . . ° . ° . -— att y 
necessary to move their products regardless of prices. plained, permits quick lowering when it Is sale, ¢ 


“Transportation is the chief worry of the entire controlled lowering when heavy loads are on the |] 
petroleum industry; movements in less than trainload form, thus to insure safety. 
lots are slower than have been experienced for several 
years, with little hope for improvement. 

“Users of fuel oil throughout the central portion of The Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation of Alexall- 
the United States are facing a serious condition. The dria, Va., was the lowest bidder for the construc” 
demand for oil is far greater than ever before in the of the transport Heywood at a price of $2,493,0" 
history of the industry, because of the uncertainty of There was a wide range of bids. The other propos*” 
the coal supply and the impossibility of accumulating were Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., Todd Dry Dock . 
stores for future use. Many large industries in this Construction Corporation, Tacoma, Wash., Bethleten 
section are using oil or are converting their plants for Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass., Union ot 
oil burning equipment. The leading railroads through- struction Company, Oakland, Cal., Downey Shippur 
out the West are following the same plan with their ing Corporation, Arlington, New York, William Cram} 


locomotives, the requirements of one railroad line being & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., Philadelphia. 
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; Electric Heat-Treating Furnace for 
Automobile Springs 


tutomobile users realize to what an extent the 

tment of their springs influences both their 

comfort while riding, and the life of their 

; applies equally to heavy motor trucks, as 

easure cars, and for essentially the same rea- 

With poorly heat-treated spring, necessitating 

of action, the engine and body of the car 

ted to a continuous succession of shocks, 

1use Cumulative mechanical strains that can- 

therwise than render it a more or less perma- 
ibitant of the repair shop. 

‘the processes used by the Spring Porch Co., 

Br port, Conn., is a good example of the application 

f electric heat to the tempering of steel springs. In 

dening of the springs they become very brittle, 

ind important that in the tempering all springs 

re the same amount of heat penetration. For this 

the company has installed two electrically 


furnaces, which are about 12 ft. in diameter, 


the hearth consisting of a revolving steel table, about 
10 8 in. in diameter. These tables are driven by 


tric motor, and the speed can be varied from 
one revolution per hour to one in 20 min., according to 
the class of work to be done. The springs are put on 
this table through a door in the side, and taken out 
f same door when finished. With this arrange- 
production is about 2000 lb. per hr. for 
each furnace, or in a 16-hr. day the two furnaces turn 
out about 64,000 lb. 
The electric heating units are installed in the roof 
furnace, about 10 in. above the table. They are 
f the General Electric Co., 950 deg. Fahr. type, and 
rm a connected load of 85 kw. for each furnace. The 
roof of the furnace is arched, so as to reflect the heat, 
‘ give an even distribution of it throughout the in- 





rior, with the prevention of hot spots. 

(he control, which is automatic, was also supplied 
by the General Electric Co., and consists of a contactor 
pan r each furnace, controlled by a temperature 
regulator, which is installed in a booth at some distance 
fy furnace. To obtain any temperature desired 

800 and 1000 deg. Fahr. the regulator is set 
witch closed for that furnace. Owing to the 
control the furnace will run itself and keep 
degree of heat required. 

Terms of Sale of Government Ships 
NGTON, Aug. 17.—The United States Shipping 
announced a sales policy under which it 
: public bids for approximately $?2.000,000,000 


| tonnage. The sales program is the result 
nade by the board of the current operating 
ts of operation, competitive conditions and 
financial and economic situation. Bids will 


} 


for the following types and classes of steel 


the minimum prices per deadweight ton t 
‘or each: 
if ‘) 
B I 

Sl ‘ ( 
‘ 1 76 dow 

0.1 

s a 


prices deductions for depreciation will 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum for the 
f the vessel’s age, and 5 per cent per 
ery year thereafter to date of purchase. 
the board will insist upon full and satis- 
ce of the financial ability of the buyer to 
‘ontract and meet his financial obligations 


ne due. Proof as to the nationality of the 


ley 
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purchaser in compliance with the Merchant Marine Act 
‘f 1920 will also be insisted upon. The payments for 


+ =} ] ar . . 
hese ship sales are to be made as follows: 
t pre 
1 
i “ 1 irs 
pe 
Che wing ru ! e question of 
payment: 
‘ ’ 
, 
I ; 
: 5 
) n 
‘ } p 
tl bu 1 boar 


Downward Trend in Belgium 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, July 28.—The arrival of Ger 


man coal in Belgium has brought about a condition 


that has allowed for our importing iron and semi 
finished products. Imports into Belgium of semi 
finished material for the first five months of 1920 have 
been approximately 140,000 to 150,000 tons, which 
naturally represents a1 itgo of Belgium commodities 


for export account. 

The downward price tendency is still a fact. Iron 
bars are tending toward 105 fr. per 100 kg., large 
115 to 117.5 frs. in the case 
of weil-known works for specification material with 
fairly prompt delivery 


quantities having gon 


Buying countries which are conspicuous are: Ar 
gentina, Uruguay, Morocco and South Africa. Specifi 
cations are noted also from the Antilles, which is sur 


prising, considering that American steelmakers are in 


a better position, geographically speaking, to play 
against European manufacturers. It is astonishing 
that the Antilles buy in the United States, as it is 
reported that Pittsburgh and Alabama mills, the latter 
nearer the Antilles than those of Pennsylvania, are 
oaded up with ord ind concerned with interior 
transportation troubies. 

The puzzle of the moment in the Belgium iron and 
steel industry is to know if and when rolled products 
vill fall a fran per k There are pos bilities of a 
reduction In costs, espe i ly vecause of the recs ipt of 
German al and manufacturing improvement through 
new practices. The home production of a large tonnage 
of pig iron would put new lever in our hands, ca 
culated to improve our eral industrial situation 


New Pipe Company to Begin Operations 


Arrangements for financing having been completed, 
the Ohio Steel Products ‘ 
ept. 1 at its plant in Mineral 

2idge, Trumbull County, Ohio. The Huron Steel Co., 
which is building a plant at Huron, Ohio, has ac- 
tuired an extensive interest in tne Ohio Steel Products 


Youngstown, will com- 


mence operations about 


Co., which may ultimately mean merging of the two 
‘concerns. The Mineral Ridge plant will produce enam- 
eled and galvanized conduit pipe and steel tubing for 
the automobile trade, manufactured from strip steel. 
The plant will have a yearly production capacity of 
20,000 tons. Capital of the Ohio Steel Products Co. is 
$500,000. 

It is planned to elect F. W. Mettler, president of 
the Huron Steel Co., and formerly with the Illinois 
Steel Co., president of the Ohio Steel Products Co.; 
John A. Logan, Youngstown, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and C. E. Doane, Cleveland, identified 
with the Huron Steel Co., secretary and treasurer. 
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Portable Shaper for Drop Forge Work 


A portable shaper, designed by M. H. Damerell, 
master mechanic Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., 
primarily for drop forge work, is about to be placed 
on the market by the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool 
Co., that city. The tool is for replaning and truing up 
drop hammer die slots, rams, bases and columns, but 
can be used to replane V’s in rams and guides, or to 
machine anvils, blocks, platens in presses, and similar 
work that is too heavy and cumbersome to move on or- 
dinary planers. To replane die slots it is not necessary 
down any part of the hammer; the 
taken out, the ram propped or hung about 20 in. 


to take dies are 


high, 


the shaper set in, and then both upper and lower die 
slots and clearances can be planed at one setting. 
The shaper is made in two sizes. The small size 


is built to plane any part of a surface 48 x 48 in. with 
the vertical travel of the head 8 in., and is adaptable 





9000-Lb. Hammer 
the Ram Parallel 


Applied to a 


{ 


or work on drop hammers ranging approximately from 
800 lb. to 8000 lb. The large size shaper will plane any 
part of a surface 66 x 66 in. horizontal and 8 in. verti- 
cal, and is for work on drop hammers ranging from 
approximately 2000 lb. to 15,000 lb. 
machine is adjustable to 15 deg. each side of the ver- 
tical and to any required angle horizontally. 

It is distinctly a draw cut shaper. The size of the 
tool carried, which operates between the bridge, is 
% x 1% in. The cutter head has a clapper with a 
swing-over for clearance in vertical planing, and also 
a double tool post for holding the tool rigid to the 
work. The machine is driven by a 3-hp. electric motor, 
installed on one end of the bridge. The motor can be 
removed in taking down and setting up the shaper to 
lighten such work. 

With this motor the tool has a cutting speed of 20 
ft. per min. and a return stroke of 40 ft. per min., the 
length of stroke being controlled by stops on a rod at- 
tached to the reverse lever. The stroke, it is explained, 
will stop in reverse within % in. without over-travel, 
thus allowing the tool to be cut close to corners and 
shoulders. The machine is rated to cut % in. deep with 
1/16 in. feed in cast iron. The horizontal feed is auto- 
matic or hand, while the vertical feed is hand only. 
The shaper tool, after having completed planing the 
bed, can be reversed so that the ram itself can be 
planed and trued up to the base. 

In setting up the shaper it is necessary that the 
clamping dogs be set each side of the surface that is to 
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with the 
with the 


In both cases the 
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1920) 


be planed with a firm bite and drawn taut 

as the hammer base or other work to be plan 

a base for the shaper. Different length rods f 
ing are required when there is a considerable diffeye, 
in the width of the work to be planed. The dogs ») 
provided with adjustable brackets to receiv: 

rier rails, so that if the clamping dogs are 

even surfaces and therefore are out of lin 
much as an inch, they can be adjusted either 

or horizontally to bring the carrier rails para 

is necessary that they be set parallel to th 
quired and also to each other. 

After the carrier rails are properly adjusted 
feed rod is inserted and pinned to the collar 
front bracket. The saddles are then driver 
point required by a crank on the front end of th 
rod. The bridge is then placed on the saddles 
brought parallel to the cut required by a clutch 0) 
feed rod. Tightening the clutch and saddle bolts. 


Tool Inverted and in Position to Plane and 


Sow Block 


taching the motor if it has been detached, inserting 
properly ground tool, setting the stops and regulatl! 
the stroke required completes the setting up. 


Steel Corporation’s Orders Increase 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation, July 31, were 11,118,468 tons, 
pared with 10,978,817 tons on June 30. This 
increase of 139,651 tons, against one of 38,352 tons , 
June, 580,718 tons in May, 467,672 tons in April, 35%." 
tons in March, 216,640 tons in February, and 1,0-", 
tons in January. It is the fifteenth consecutive mon" 
increase shown by the corporation. The unfilled tonnaé 
a year ago was 5,578,661 tons, or 5,539,807 tons ‘°° 
The table below gives the unfilled tonnage at the cos 
each month beginning with January, 1917. 








1920 1919 1918 
Jan. 31 9,285,441 6,684,268 9,477,85 
Feb. 28 9,502,081 6,010,787 9,288,4 
March 31 9,892,075 5.480.572 9,056,40 
April 390 10,359,747 4,800,685 8, 5 
May 31 19,940,465 4 8,3 
June 30 10,978,817 4 8, C44 
July 31 11 118,468 5 8, 
Aug. 31 La 6, 8, 
Sept. 30 sow (62 8, 
Oct 31 ‘ . 6, 8, ’ 
Nov. 30 . 7,128,330 8 Sea 
Dec. 31 « S36 ee se 





The largest total of unfilled orders was 0M pte 
1917, when it was 12.183.083 tons. The lowest ¥* 
Dec. 31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 








Science of Powdered Fuel Combustion’ 


FTE study of the combustion of fuels in powdered 
| form is of the greatest importance as the econo- 
mies of the art depend on the exact knowledge of 
iws and factors that govern the process; the cost 
pulverization and the expense of distribution have 
egained in the final utilization of the fuels. In 
words, crushing, drying and grinding as well 
transporting are only preparatory problems to the 
ng of the powdered fuels; they exist only because 
‘combustion of finely ground fuels makes superior 
economies possible. 

The chemical and thermic nature of this study con- 
trasts sharply with the mechanical and pneumatic fea- 
tures of the other problems, so much so that combus- 

on engineering is considered a special scientific and 
ndustrial field. 

The study of combustion forms the foundation of 
of furnace designers and builders, but above 
all, interests the users of fuel in any form, because 
economic or wasteful combustion not only influences 
the success of many manufacturing processes, but is 
permanently reflected in their cost. The factor time— 
the permanency—creates the paramount value of the 
knowledge and it seems obvious that every operator 
should be thoroughly familiar with all the character- 
stics of the combustion problem, with its advantages 
as well as its deficiencies, with its possibilities as well 
as its limitations. 





tne art 


The science of combustion is closely linked to the 
evolution of chemistry, and authorities like Bertholet, 
Siemens, Mahler, Damour and Le Chatelier have pre- 
sented the complete subject in large volumes. The 

nvestigations of Groume-Grimailo have added a 
new scientific principle to the incoherent empiric data 
f the flow of hot gases. It is impossible to give due 
redit in a short condensed study to all incidentals or 

ver the whole field. The following lines have only 
‘bject to contribute to the greater diffusion of the 
wledge and try to present the old subject in a new 


Thermic Fundamentals 


object of all combustions being the generation 

eat for all kinds of industrial purposes, it seems 
fical to inquire, “What is heat, anyway?” There is 
ity @ vague answer to this perplexing question. We 
‘re told that heat is one form of energy which applies 
ame degree to electricity, to magnetism, to 
n. Fortunately the knowledge of the nature 
ese mysterious forms of energy is not absolutely 
red for their practical utilization. As long as 
effects are known, the phenomena can be studied 
ifting the veil of their intimate selves. The 

_ of heat is governed by the basic laws of 
‘ rey ind its applications by the postulates of thermo- 
as well as the principles of physics and 


‘ne fur damental truth of the conservation of 
energy nothing is created, nothing is lost—tells us 
“ “eat can only be generated through transforma- 

‘ energy, either mechanical energy through 

' electricity through the ohm, or are effects, 

right, 1920, by Joseph F. Shadgen. The author dis- 


: Sa status of the Powdered Fuel Problem” in Tue 
Jan. 1; “Methods of Pulverizing Coal,” issue of 


Ma Pulverized Coal Distributing Systems,” issue of 
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Thermic Fundamentals—Effects of Various Air 
Quantities on Temperature and Gases Pro- 


duced—The Ash Problem—Burner Essentials 
—--- - - BY JOSEPH F. SHADGEN — 


or through the use of chemical affinities of certain ele- 
ments. The fact that carbon and hydrogen have a 
great liking to combine with the oxygen of the air, the 
fact that these reactions release large amounts of heat, 
combined with the fact that nature is liberally pro- 
vided with these elements in various forms of wood, 
lignite, coals, oils and gases, make the combustion of 
these fuels the main industrial source of heat genera- 
tion. 

Heat permeates all bodies and affects the physical 
state of materials in various ways according to its con- 
Heat gives to all materials—solid, liquid 
property 


centration. 
or gaseous—a comparative qualification or 
called temperature. 

The notion of temperature expressed in degrees is 
similar to the tension in electricity expressed by volts, 
or to the pressure expressed in pounds in a hydraulic 
cycle. Temperature is the outside facade of heat. It 
can be measured by comparison; it essentially denotes 
the pitch or concentration of the heat energy. 

The quantity of heat has been defined by using a 
certain difference of temperature of a certain body 
as a basis, and the calorie and British thermal unit 
are accepted expressions of that idea in the metric 
and British systems. 

The industrial applications of heat are most varied: 
Generation of steam, drying vegetables, calcination of 
limestone, melting of silicates into glass, refining steel, 
etc. All these different industrial purposes require 
definite temperature cycles controlled by the laws of 
heat absorption and the general principle of thermo- 
dynamics of which the postulate of Thompson-Claudius 
and the theorem of Sadi Carnot are the most funda- 
mental. The former practically expresses that heat 
only flows from the higher to the lower temperature, 
while the latter demonstrates that efficiencies in any 
cycle mainly depend on the highest and lowest tem- 
peratures. Furthermore, heat absorption through the 
triple phenomena of radiation, convection and conduc- 
tion emphasizes the great influence of the temperature. 
The detailed study of all facts combined can be summed 
up in the practical conciusion that the generation of 
high temperatures is the basis of practical efficiency 
in the combustion problem. 

The remarkable invention of Siemens—the recu- 
peration principle—recognized the full value of these 
principles by trying to increase at the same time the 
flame temperature and reducing the end temperature 
of waste gases. The high efficiencies of furnaces with 
checker chambers are due to these correct fundamen- 
tals. The construction of Siemens has the added prac- 
tical advantage of accumulating large amounts of heat 
in the checker chambers, producing a “flywheel” effect 
which may be greatly appreciated in some applications. 


Combustion of Coals 


In analyzing the burning of coal along the above 
outlined viewpoints, it must be borne in mind that the 
products of combustion, the hot gases, become the vehic- 
ular agents of heat, hence the flame temperature is of 
the greatest importance. Tab‘e No. 1 calculates for a 
given coal the volumes of air required for complete 
combustion, the volumes of the products of the reac- 
tions and its percentage composition. One kg. of coal 
requires 365.5 x 22.3 = 8150 litres of air. It appears 
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that the ratio of volumes of coal to air is approxi- 
mately 1 to 10,000. Table No. 2 indicates the changes 
in the analysis of waste gases due to various amounts 
of excess air. The flame temperatures for the different 
percentages of surplus air are computed in table No. 
3, which clearly shows the value of close regulation of 


+} P ] : + 
ne fuel-air ratio. 


The influence of preheated air is illustrated in table 
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No. 4 wherein the value of recuperation is reflected in 
the increased flame temperatures. 

In each specific application similar calculations 
have to be computed to serve as a basis for the design 
of the furnace and as a check for the efficiencies ob- 


tained and possible. 


Effect of Drying and Pulverization 


That the drying of the fuel is of advantage to its 
combustion cannot be denied; ignition is more easily 
guaranteed and less water vapor in the products of 
ecmbustion slightly increases the flame temperature. 
Nevertheless the importance of drying is secondary, 
as the air necessary for combustion contains more 


humidity than the coal on account of the great dis- 


parity of volumes. In the study of mechanical prep- 
iration it has been explained that the drying is neces- 
3S be 
} % lif 

) 6858.0 1 


sitated by the pulverization problem primarily. The 
slight incidental advantages accruing while burning 
the fuel are merely to be considered as welcome by- 
products. 

Crushing and pulverizing are parely mechanical 
operations aiming to destroy the cohesion of the solid 
fuel; they do not change anything in the chemical 
nature of its constituents and consequently the laws 
and conditions of combustion remain unchanged for 
the coal powder. 

The splitting of the coal lumps into large numbers 
of microscopic particles has the object to facilitate the 
mixture of the combustible solid with the comburent 


gas. The contact surface between ccal and air is my 
tiplied hundredfold through pulverization so that each 
carbon molecule can easily be surrounded by the 
needed for the oxidation reaction. It is oby . 
the further pulverization is pushed, the finer and mor 
impalpable the fuel powder will be, and the mor 


air 


Cd 
the conditions for combustion obtained. As thy 
of grinding is the only consideration that 
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fineness of the powder, the value of efficiencies of | 
verizers cannot be underestimated. 

The second advantage of grinding is the fact that 
the law of displaced volumes acts much more effec- 
tively. The finer the dust the easier the solid par- 
ticles float in the air, the more they spread c'oudlike 
in the air currents; each individual weight being re 
duced in proportion to its volume. 

It must not be forgotten that the combustion usually 
occurs in a space where, owing to the high tempera 
tures, the small densities of the hot gases create con 
ditions much different from those existing in the « 
air. It may be assumed with accuracy that in 
furnace the volatile matter of the pulverized fuel takes 
immediately the gaseous state and burns quickly with 
the air, as mixtures are possible by direct contact 


1 oir 


well as by the diffusive actions between gas and a 
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But the free carbon of the fuel (about two-thirds 
its weight) does not gasify. It will glow and , 
as it finds the oxygen, but if the weight of an ina 
ual carbon particle is too great to float in the I Ig 
diluted medium of hot gases, it will drop to the neat 
or floor as a waste. 

These considerations emphasize the importanc 
the homogeneity of the coal dust as well as the "* 
sity of great fineness. Great progress has bee? ' 
along these lines and the evolution has been toW"™ 
more impalpable. powders. The suggestion of 
author to define a “factor of fineness” has no other 
than to gage exactly the homogeneity of the groun 
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to give credit to the proportion of greater 
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Characteristics of the Fuel 

In any fuel the relative amounts of the carbon in 
fri n or combined with hydrogen in form of hydro- 
depend on the age of the strata, on the geo- 
| distribution, and the condition, of mineraliza- 
ie volatile matter content of a coal is of great 
‘e when burning in the finely pulverized form 
is obvious that, as explained above, the in- 
intaneous gasification of these hydrocarbon combina- 
tior 1in the combustion chamber greatly facilitates 
tion of the fuel and largely influences the form 
pe of the flame produced. Although it must be 
| that with broader experience operators learn 


to | me independent of this factor by correct design 
f combustion chamber and proper burner construction. 

It is interesting to recall that up to some five years 
ago only coals with an average of 25 to 35 per cent 


matter were usually recommended as giving 
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ash. Their amount varies considerably with the min- 
ing conditions, the age of the coal veins and the forma- 
tion of the whole coal field. The composition of the 
ashes changes also and depends on many conditions. 
Of great bearing is the sulphur content often listed 
explicity, as for many industrial applications its effect 


is most decisive. 


The Ash Problem 


The mechanical preparation of the solid fue!s leaves 
the ash mixed with the combustible matter. The for- 
eign ingredients are ground to dust just like the carbon 
and the ash enters the furnace with the combustible 
matter. 

The presence of the ash in the coals is most unde- 
sirable because all the energy required for the pul- 
verization of these hard, gritty materials is wasted 
outright without recovery. Hence it seems logical to 
reduce the percentage of ashes in any coal as much as 
possible, preferably at the mine, by applying the wel!- 
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best results when pulverized; while to-day all grades 


of solid fuel—lignite, sub-bituminous coals, anthracite 
culm or coke breeze—are successfully burned in powder 
form. The specific conditions of each application en- 
tire vern the choice of the coal for maximum re- 
3u For instance, small furnaces like forge fires or 
innealing ovens have a greater factor of safety with 
als containing over 20 per cent hydrocarbons because 


of ignition of these fuels are low, which ex- 
danger of extinguishing the fire in each 
ace. With large reheating furnaces this 
ition governs to a much less degree on account 


sry fry 


iter accumulation of heat, and boiler plants 

yw grade fuel with great economy. 
( haracteristics of coals, such as coking qual 
are of great importance when burning coais 
r stokers hardly exist when coals are burned 
ilverized form; this because the factor time 
is each particle of coal is oxidized in a 


per cent Air=402 Mol. Vol. per Kg 


Id Air 30 per cent of Cold Air! 40 per cent of Cold 
Air 70 per cent of Hot Air | 60 per cent of Hot Air 
{ 700 deg. C 1 000 deg. ¢ 
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964 | Cal in Air 1 5A7 1 809 
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ver me after it is fed into the furnace. All 
oa r effects are automatically excluded by the 
Poss f quick and complete combustion reactions. 
* . \\s of the trade are unfortunately soiled with 
i | ‘tters, such as pyrites, limestones, shales, 


‘nat appear in the analysis under the item 





Air 


known processes of washing and screening. The sav- 
ing in transportation cost from the mine to the loca- 
tion of consumption will add practical weight to this 
suggestion. 

The presence of the finely pulverized ash in any 
furnace is doubly undesirable because first of all, the 
heat absorbed by these mineral matters to raise their 
temperature is wasted and because secondly, the hot 
gases, products of the combustion of the carbon and 
hydrogen with air, become unclean and dustladen. 
The vehicular agent of heat is soiled by the ash pow- 
der. According to the degree of its fusibility and the 
temperature in the furnace, part of the ash may melt 
or nodulize in larger particles that quickly drop out of 
the currents of hot gases. If the composition of the 
ash is such that it is infusible at the temperature of 
the furnace, the dust is carried along by the streams 
of gases, and while part of it is evacuated through the 


stack, there are at each change of direction of the cur- 
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rent chances for dust deposits that are most annoying. 
These conditions require specially designed furnaces 
and flues. Sometimes high velocities are artificially 
created to carry off the impurities. 

Great care should be taken that the ash does not 
strike the brick work of the furnaces at high tempera- 
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tures to avoid the production of slags and fluxes that 
destroy walls and roof arches in a very short time. 

In addition to all these disadvantages, the recupera- 
tion of the waste heat by the Siemens principle is prac- 
tically handicapped on account of the clogging of the 
flues and dust deposits in the regenerator chambers; 
so much that in large industrial fields powdered coals 
make to-day a rather poor showing. 

There is only one radical solution to all these trou- 
bles: Keep the ashes out of the furnace, which is equiv- 
alent to a separation of mineral impurities from the 
combustible matter of the solid fuels before burning. 
All the present remedies like high velocities blowing 
the dust out via the stack of special design with dust 
holes, etc., are only makeshift solutions; curative, yes, 
but not preventive. 

The ash problem causes additional expense in all 
coals; the elimination of the foreign matter has to be 
paid for in one form or another, either in the form 
of high draft bills or shutdowns for repairs. It seems 
logical to the author to separate before burning and 
not to complicate the right design of furnace with side 
issues. The experience with the blast furnace gases, 
also soiled with fine dust ought to serve as a precedent 
that may prove the value of the above reasoning. 

As the ordinary methods of separation of the ashes 
have failed to give success, it seems that their elimi- 
nation ought to be tried after pulverization, adding one 
step to the mechanical preparation of the solid fuels. 
In that form the problem has been studied with great 
endurance, and promises success. The author is not at 
liberty to discuss the problem in its further details, 
but wants to emphasize its importance. 

A priori, the problem seems impossible, but the 
sceptical reader will do well to remember that similar 
(concentration of ores) have been success- 
fully solved in the mining industry. Large installa- 
tions handling great productions efficiently seem to 
have all chances for success. Actually the probiem is 
studied with the special aim to solve the question with 
regard to furnaces necessitating Siemens regenerative 
chambers, and it is thought that an ash content of 1 
to 2 per cent will reduce all troubles to an acceptable 
practical minimum. 

Here is a splendid field for research work, a great 
opportunity to all interested in the efficient utilization 
of the natural fuel resources. The elimination of the 
ash problem will open new possibilities to the bright 
future of the pulverized fuel industry. 


problems 


Burners 


Burners have the important functions to regulate 
the desired proportions of fuel and air, to mix them 
thoroughly and to introduce the mixture in the furnace 
to produce maximum combustion efficiency. 

All burners use an air current as a carrying me- 
dium, and they consist in a combination of a fuel 
feeder delivering a stream of powdered coal into a 
mixing device, also connected to the air line, where the 
intimate contact of fuel and comburent is produced. 
The impact of this air often cal’ed primary air creates 
an ejector effect utilized to carry the fuel-air mixture 
into the furnace, and an injector effect that induces 
the balance of the oxygen necessary for complete com- 
bustion, termed secondary air. 

The study of burners is interesting and their bear- 
ing on the practical success or failure of the powdered 
fuel problem cannot be underestimated. Their number 
is legion and increases every day. It is astonishing to 
find, besides numerous patents that have only paper 
value, a great variety of practical successful burners 
developed along all imaginable principles and schemes. 
Mostly the burners are built around fuel feeders, whose 
features have been discussed in a previous chapter; 
lately a greater importance has been attached to the 
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mixing chambers. The main desiderata of burner; 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. Simplicity is the keynote quality that guarantees 
gedness and assures sound construction. 

2. Exact regulation of both air and fuel powder. Tap), 
No. 3 shows the value of proper relations of fuel and aj; 


ug- 


and every burner must be able to produce at wil] mixtures 
with definite amounts of excess air. Both the amount og 
fuel and volume of air ought to be under instant contro! 
of the operator. 

3. Flexibility. The range of output of a burner shoyjiq 


be reasonable to permit adaptation of the fire to the Joaq 
without reducing the effectiveness of the regulation feature 

4. Thorough mixing. It is self-evident that fuel and ai; 
ought to be mixed to perfection so that each carbon moje. 


cule is practically surrounded by the air it requires to assure 
complete combustion. Only thorough mixing makes exag: 
regulation possible and cuts down excess air as well as 


presence of CO, indicating incomplete reactions to the 
mate minimum. 

5. Proper flame control. The flame produced has to be 
best suited for the efficiency of the industrial purpose anq 
the burner is the instrument that controls the shape of the 
flame, long or short, broad or narrow, slow or quick 


u 


It follows that each burner has to be studied to 
meet the exact requirements of each practical applica- 
tion. The working conditions of each furnace decide 
on the type of burners best suited for the desired 
effect; no general rule of any value can be given and 
it is the privilege of the furnace builder to choose, 
design or develop the best solution for the efficiency 
of each specific installation. 

Concerning the pressure of the primary air to be 
used in burners there exists to-day a very spirited 
diversion of views between manufacturers; the one 
recommends pressures of only a few ounces, while the 
others prefer much higher pressures partly due to the 
suspension distributing system. This controversy is 
largely based on commercial side issues as the question 
cannot be decided in a cut-and-dried way. To recon- 
mend the one or the other type of burner for all pur- 
poses is wrong, because it disregards the decisive 
factor of the question, adaptability. As it has been 
repeatedly emphasized, the burner has to fit the fur- 
nace and not vice versa. 


Operation—Human Factor 


It should always be remembered that there is noth- 
ing automatic about the burners and that the factors 
influencing the final result of combustion are numerous 
and very complex. Pulverization creates when prop- 
erly installed a possibility for greatest economy. The 
operator has to make that possibility a fact. There: 
fore, the furnace crews ought to know more than set- 
ting a valve or starting a fan. A thorough under- 
standing of what combustion consists of and why the 
fuel is burned seems necessary to those in control. The 
selection of a heater seems more important than the 
choice of a burner. The influence of the human ele 
ment ought not to be neglected in the future as it has 
been in the past. It is safe to pretend that it pays 
educate furnace crews, and efforts in that direction 
will prove more satisfactory than the installation of 
the best advertised burner. The operators of heating 
devices should be interested in their work and financial! 
inducement never fails to boost efficiencies and create 
ultimate saving in manufacturing cost. The low 00 
of fuel in the past has created in the majority of = 
dustrial managements here in the United States . 
mental attitude of underestimation as to the value ® 
this problem. The present high fuel prices wil! Pr 
duce a more just appreciation of the influence of the 
human factor. 


Combustion Chambers 


Combustion chambers have the object to guarantee 
the continuity of ignition and to permit free develop- 
ment of the flame produced with due consideration 
rapid change of temperature. The ignition depe? 
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n the volatile matter in the fuel, but is also 
fluenced by the degree of fineness to some extent. 
mbustion chambers usually form part of the 
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furnace, their shape as wel] as their volume can only 
be discussed in connection 
tion. 


rith each specific applica- 


The Use and Abuse of Twist Drills 


Grinding Rules—Examples of Incorrect 
Grinding and the Results—Speeds and Feeds 


—— BY H. 


HEN considering the almost human mechanical 
W appliance employed in the making of standard 
types of twist drills and the precautions taken in the 
various operations from the laboratory test of the steel 
pars to the final inspection, it is a pretty safe conjec- 
ture that if the drill gives trouble some of the condi- 
ons surrounding its use are not right. 

Twist drills will stand more strain in proportion 
to their size than almost any other tool and a very 
arge percentage of drill troubles could be eliminated 
with proper attention given to grinding the points. 
The form of the drill point controls the rate of produc- 





Examples of Correct and Incorrect Grinding 

from left to right the figures show the following 
point angle of 59 deg., which is best suited for 
nditions; Figs. 2 and 3, correct clearance and cen 
Fig. 4, lips not ground at the same angle, result 
jual wear and abnormal strain; Fig. 5, cutting lips 
ength, resulting in oversize hole; Fig. 6. lengths 

and angles both incorrect 





iracy of the hole, frequency of necessary grind- 

ng and the very life of the drill. 
Twist drills must be properly ground and run at 
litable speed and feed in order to do their work 
‘ient.y, and with the aid of a twist drill grinding 
gage chart and scale such as shown in an accompany- 
istration, any skilled workman can attain these 
This standard tool combines a gage ground to 
in ang.e of 118 degrees and a 4-in. scale graduated 
-nds and 64ths on one side and 16ths on the other. 
* £age gives the proper angle and length of lip to 
riils when they are being ground. On it also is a 
speeds and feeds for drilling steel and cast 
posite each %-in. mark is a number showing 
per speed at which to run a drill of correspond- 


& Ulameter 


On 


e pvr 


. Wi rrinding the drill points, the following rules 
ae served: 
With + Bot tting lips must be inclined at the same angle 


_the drill and must be of equal length. The 
9 degrees has been universally adopted as 
verage conditions. (Fig. 1.) 
point must have the proper clearance or 
back of the cutting edges and this clear- 
ntical on both sides. Approximately a 12- 
angle (Fig. 2) combined with the center 
‘eg., Which will give a constantly increasing 
rd the center (Fig. 3) has proven best for 


‘ the undesirable conditions resulting from 
mproperly ground follow: 


1 Co.. Cleveland. 


WILLS? ——_______ 


1.—If both lips are not ground at the same angle 
with the axis (Fig. 4) one lip will fail to counteract 
the tendency of the other to spring away from the cut; 
consequently, one lip will do more work than the 
other, which will result in its becoming dull more rap- 
idly than if both lips were cutting equally, and it will 
be subjected to an abnormal torsional strain. 

2.—When the cutting lips of a drill have the same 
point angle, but are of different lengths (Fig. 5), the 
point of the drill will be off center or eccentric. As a 
result, the hole will be oversize to an extent equal to 
double the amount of this eccentricity. 





3.—If the drill point is ground both with lips at 
different angles and of different lengths (Fig. 6) there 
will be a combination of the undesirable results de- 
scribed in the two preceding paragraphs. 

4.—Figure 7 shows a side and end view of a drill 
with the proper angie of point (59 degrees) and the 
proper angle of clearance at the periphery (12 de- 
grees), but with insufficient clearance at the point or 
center. 

5.—Figure 8 shows a drill with insufficient clear- 
ance both at the periphery and at the center. The 
line A-B-C is at an angle of 12 degrees, but there is no 
clearance immediately back of the cutting edges (B-C) 
and the excess of clearance at the heel (A-B) is of no 
benefit. 

6.—Figure 9 shows what is liable to happen to a 
drill ground with insufficient clearance, or as described 
in paragraphs Nos. 1 to 5, especially if an attempt is 
made to obtain maximum production. 

7.—Figure 10 shows a drill with a clearance angle 
of about 12 degrees, but it does not have the proper 
contour back of the cutting edges. This manner of 
grinding leaves the cutting edges thin and weak, caus- 
ing them to crumble away under heavy feeds. 

One of the illustrations shows how the gage can 
also be used to approximate the center angle. Al- 
though the included angle of the gage is only 118 de- 
grees, a center angle of 130 degrees is recommended. 
The use of the gage in this manner enables a very 
close estimate to be made. 

Most twist drills are made with a gradual increase 
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in the thickness of the web or center of the drill to- ~ sable of Speeds and Feeds for High Speed 










ward the shank. As the drill becomes shorter and the - ccna ane Toe: Cast Brass a 
ai as Sra a ad ae —_—— 7 Jiam. Teec Stee Stee ron Bronze Forcing 
web thic ker, greater force is required to drive mre ot Per Cutting Speed, Ft. Per } Bing 
overcome this it is good practice to thin the web Drill. Rev. 120 Ft. 60 Ft. 140 Ft. 300 F 
: . ‘ tevolutions Per Minu 
by grinding away the excess thickness, reducing it to cil a oe” . ae ae 
. ents . . —, 2 . ° : c 1s 005 i,d0 0,006 5,066 oot 
its original dimensions. This grinding must not ex- is 0.0035 5500 2'750 6417 13°7; 
tend too far up the flute of the drill and care must iy 6 -™. 3 666 ET eee 9,11 1'834 
. ° - ° ° >: 9® : , 049 »,000 oar 0,000 641 Q 
be exercised that the cutting lips are not injured and ve 0.005 2,444 222 2,852 611: 4,528 
3 0.0055 2,139 1,069 2.496 5.348 1 Nea 
A 0.006 1,834 916 2,140 4,58 
as 0.0065 1,650 825 1,926 4,125 
REED PER REV, ao Ye 0.007 1,466 734 = 1,712 3'666 | 
010 ¥4 004 10.007 = Ah 0.0075 1 344 673 1,569 3 361 : 
Va NO LEE Tae ar 395 J Ta “ues 
r Ly gate —= ey 0.008 1,222 612 1,426 3,05 §12 
i Lo MES : 0.0085 1,135 68 1,324 2,83 68 
< = Z 0.009 1,048 524 1,222 2,62 524 
| 3 Ay 0.0095 982 491 1,146 9 45¢ 404 
Ee tseeg Mi 0.010 916 458 1,070 2,292 158 
F- 131% 9] 0.105 825 412 963 2,063 419 
tisge % 0.011, 734 366 856 1,834 ee 
3 j 0.0115 673 336 785 1,681 6 
- M4 0.012 612 306 714 1,528 
83» =| 0.125 568 284 663 1,419 O84 
i 3 %% 0.013 524 262 612 1,310 262 
§ 3 0.0135 491 246 573 1,228 2 
; 1 0.014 158 230 534 1,146 2 
eal 1% 0.015 408 204 476 1,018 204 
Ly 0.016 366 184 428 916 184 
1% 0.016 33 166 388 834 166 
4 144 0.016 306 152 356 764 152 
at 15% 0.016 282 140 330 706 140 
aa 1% 0.016 262 130 306 654 130 
FO 1% 0.016 244 122 286 612 122 
ss 2 0.016 230 114 268 574 114 
‘ 
my 
33 Se 
2 12 the grinding is excessive, leaving the web entirely 
cs too thin and liable to crumble. When this happens 


a split drill is practically inevitable. 

-aragraphs 1 to 5 and the preceding paragraph 
show the cause of drills splitting up the center, and 
no manufacturer should be called upon to replace a 


Measuring Length and Angle of Cutting Lip, and at the Split drill, unless a flaw is evident in the steel. 
Twist drills are made with a slight taper from point 


a 20 to shank, so that the largest diameter is always across 
_—100~ 


Right, estimating the Approximate Center Angle 


the corners of the cutting lips. This prevents the drills 
from binding in the work when they are sharp. If the 





Fig. 7 (At the 
left and above) 
Drill Ground 
with Insufficient 





Clearance at 
the Point or 
Center 


the same amount is ground out of each groove. Fig. 11 


shows a drill with the web properly thinned. In Fig. 








Table for Speeds and Feeds for Carbon Steel Drills 
Mild Tool Cast Brassand Drop 
Diam Feed Steel Steel Iron Bronze Forging 
) Pet Cutting Speed, Ft. Per Min 
Drill. Rev 60 Ft 0 Ft 70 Ft 150 Ft. 30 Ft. 
Revolutions Per Minute 
0.0083 3.667 32a 4.278 9.168 1.833 
0.0035 2,75 1,375 3,208 6,875 1,375 Figs. 8 to 12 Incorrect grinding. Reading from lett to ls 
8 0.004 1,8 17 2.139 1,584 917 the figures show the following: Fig. 8, insufficient ci 
0.0045 l i itd 1,782 S20 i64 at both the periphery and center; Fig. 9, drill sp 
0.005 1,222 611 1,426 056 611 insufficient clearance; Fig. 10, cutting edges thir a 
1.00 1,069 s4 1,248 2,674 O34 causing them to crumble away under heavy feeds; F's 
0.006 17 Ss 1,070 2,292 158 drill with the web properly thinned; Fig. 12, gringits 
0.0065 Soe 112 963 2,062 112 cessive, leaving the web too thin 
0.007 733 367 856 1,833 367 
0.0075 672 336 784 1,680 336 
0 008 611 06 713 1.528 206 
O OOR5 67 R4 662 1.419 284 ; ame ae 
0.009 > 4 262 611 1.310 262 outer corners are allowed to become badly by beagle 
0.0095 491 245 (3 1,228 245 drills will bind and cannot perform satisfact 
Az 0.010 458 999 535 1,146 229 - 7 ; ; ting lips show 
0.0105 112 206 181 1,031 206 Whenever the outer corners of the cutting /1P5 © ' 
0.01] 367 aan ae sae oo wear the drills should be reground and every Pa" 
0.0115 336 6S 392 : >? ‘ it anntinue ¢ 
ay 0.012 306 153 357 764 153 of worn surface removed, or the drill will continu: 
0.0125 284 142 33 709 142 bind and very quickly be damaged beyond repair. 
7 0.013 262 131 506 655 131 . a ° : h ld be taken 
8 0.0135 245 123 86 614 123 In grinding high speed drills care shoul id never ! 
1 0.014 229 115 267 973 115 not to overheat them, and when heated they should? e 
11 0.015 204 10: 238 509 102 ; . ts likely to caus 
11, 0.016 183 92 o14 458 92 be plunged into cold water. Doing so is like!) # the 
1% 0.016 167 ge ee si7 =. small surface cracks which reduce the efficiency ig ; 
1 , 016 155 ib ‘ os2 iv e e ° ‘ orcs ' 
. ty 141 = “65 253 70 drill and may result in serious damage to it. 5 ut the ; 
be A O16 131 “ . id! = the grinding on a wet grinder may also bring 400¥*® : 
1% Aare 122 € 3 306 a re : 
9 0.016 115 57 134 287 5 same condition. 
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If the suggestions for grinding drill points con- 
tained herein are followed and drills are run at the 
proper speeds and feeds, satisfactory results are prac- 

ally assured. It is, however, hardly possible to do 
this grinding as accurately by hand as by using a good 
twist drill grinding machine. 

Broken or damaged tangs of drills are generally 
the result of an imperfect fit of the drill shank in its 
socket which may be caused by a wornout socket, dirt 
or chips accumulating in the socket, or bruises on the 
shank of the drill. 

In either case the driving power of the taper is re- 
duced or destroyed, resulting in an abnormal strain 
being put upon the tang. 

A drill of either carbon or high speed steel that 
ean be filed is not necessarily too soft for service; in 
fact, if drills were tempered so that a good file would 
make no impression, they would be entirely too hard 

yy general use. If you have any doubt regarding the 
temper, try the drills in actual service. 


Speeds and Feeds 


There are so many conditions affecting drilling op- 
erations that it is extremely difficult to establish hard 
and fast rules for speeds and feeds. The tables given 
herewith can be safely followed when drilling in com- 
mercial materials. Experience will enable the operator 
to determine what changes, if any, can be made from 
tnem, 

Assuming the drill is properly ground when the 
corners of the cutting lips wear away rapidly it is an 
indication that the speed is too great. If the cutting 
edges roughen or break out in minute particles it indi- 
cates that the feed is too great. 

A word of caution will not be amiss regarding the 
use of very small drills. It is seldom that these are 
run at more than a fraction of the speed necessary 
to obtain the best results, and excessive breakage is 
inevitable. 

These are delicate tools; be sure they run true and 
that the cutting edges are kept sharp. A fine grade 
emery stone is best suited for this purpose. 





Government Loans for Railroad Equipment 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a series of loans to railroads 
to be used in the purchase of equipment and in road- 
way betterments. 

The largest of these loans was to the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. It was $1,125,000 and is to be used in ad- 
ditions and betterments of facilities for moving freight 
trains. The company is to provide an equal amount 
for the same purpose. 

A loan of $997,830 was awarded to the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad to aid in purchasing ten heavy 
freight locomotives at a total estimated cost of $552,000 
and in reconstructing 697 box cars, 200 steel hopper 
ars, and 75 refrigerator cars at an estimated total 
st of $1,142,660; also in making additions and better- 
ents to roadway and structures which will expedite 
‘e movement of freight cars, at an estimated total 
st of $303,000. The contribution of the Chicago Great 
stern Railroad to meet the loan of the Government is 


97 830, 
The 


commission also approved a loan to the Ann 


Railroad of $35,000 to enable the road to buy 
ew switching locomotives at an estimated cost 
775. Of this amount 50 per cent is to be 
'y the issue of equipment notes to or through 
lers, approximately 20 per cent is to be paid 
y the carrier and about 30 per cent is repre- 
y the Government loan. 
_. © Association of Railway Executives has filed 
: t Interstate Commerce Commission a revised 
its recommendations for the distriLation of 
00,000 revolving fund appropriated by Con- 
help the railrods. The new report increases 
utlay recommended from $35,650,289 to $78,- 
The largest allotment approved by the new 
’Tt would give $12,101,928 to the New York Central 
etwas ose Pennsylvania is second in the list with 


£ 
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“Blue Billy” from Bordeaux 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—Suggestion of a new source 
of iron from the ballast carried by the United States 
Shipping Board vessels from Bordeaux is contained in 
a report received by the Department of Commerce from 
Consul Theodore Jaekel at that port. 

“Local manufacturers of sulphuric acid were offer- 
ing purple ore at 12.50 francs per ton in March and 
April, and at that price vessels @f the United States 
Shipping Board leaving Bordeaux’ @re reported to have 
obtained abundant quantities for wee as ballast. Cer- 
tain British firms in West Hart!epool are said to be 
paying 33 shillings per ton for purple ore delivered at 
that port, and in view of the rich iron content of this 
residue such a price is considered reasonable. By 
proper treatment the purple ore yields to its purchasers 
in Great Britam an iron which has the same quality as 
that extracted from the pyrites of Spanish mines. 

“Inquiries conducted by this consulate have resulted 
in a verbal offer from the Société St. Gobain (owner 
of the most important sulphurie acid works in the dis- 
trict), which is prepared to deliver 4000 to 5000 tons 
of purple ore from July to December of this year in 
quantities of 1000 to 1500 tons at a time. The price 
quoted is 15 francs per metric ton (2,204.6 lb.), deliv- 
ered on cars at its factory in Bordeaux. Neo guaranty 
is given as to the consistency of the purple ore so deliv- 
ered, nor against its swelling from humidity.” 


Canadian Tariff Inquiry 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—The fact that Canada is one 
of the best customers of the American iron and steel 
industry lends special interest to the plans of the com- 
mission whick is to undertake the revision of the Cana- 
dian tariff. This commission is to begin its hearings 
Sept. 15. It will consist of Sir Henry Drayton, Minister 
of Finance (chairman); J. A. Calder, president of the 
Privy Council, and Senator Robertson, Minister of 
Labor. Following the initial meeting in Winnipeg the 
commission will proceed to British Columbia and take 
evidence on the Pacifie coast. Evidence will subse- 
quently be heard in all provinces. The duty of the 
commission is to obtain to the fullest extent possible 
all relevant facts and circumstanees affecting the 
necessities and requirements of production im all its 
varied forms, as well as the requirements and the neces- 
sities of labor. The inquiry also involves a considera- 
tion of the revenue needs of the country and of other 
methods of taxation. 


The United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has been cited to show cause in the 
District Supreme Court at Washington why it should 
not be enjoined from making any deduction from an 
award to the Pusey & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del., for 
the completion of 33 vessels commandeered in the course 
of construction when the United States entered the 
war. The court’s order is based on a suit for injunc- 
tion filed by the Delaware company which charges that 
the Fleet Corporation is attempting to withhold more 
than $3,000,000 of the award and declines to apply 
such portion of the award as is necessary to wipe out 
an indebtedness of $5,000,000 advanced by the Shipping 
Board and secured on the company’s property in Dela- 
ware. 


The Michigan Metal Supply Co., 66 West Larned 
Street, Detroit, has changed its name to the E. H. 
Welker Co., Inc. The company handles the products 
of the following concerns: Rickert-Shafer Co., Erie, 
Pa., manufacturer of automatic die heads, collapsible 
taps and tapping machines; Steel Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., pressed steel stampings; American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, piston rings; Shef- 
field Machine & Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio, thread, plug 
and ring gages; Monarch Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
screw machine parts; Eagle Bolt & Forging Co., Cleve- 
land, small forgings; LeMoyne Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of high speed and carbon tool steel. 
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Curved Condenser Pipes Provide for Con- 
traction of Welds 


An unusual contraction problem arose recently in 
connection with the pipe welding on 54 large gasoline 
condensers for the Texas Co. Each condenser consists 
of four large forge-welded drums and 70 lengths of 
extra heavy 2-in. pipe. The drums are open at one 
end and flanged, so that they may be bolted or riveted 
together after the pipes are welded in. 

The pipe welding is being done by the Oxweld Acety- 
lene Co. at the welding shop of that company’s Newark, 
N. J., plant. The original plan called for straight 
piping in line of center between each lateral pair of 





Misalignment of Condenser Halves Due to Contraction of Pipe 
Welds Was Overcome by Curving the Pipes Connecting the 
Drums, Instead of Making Them Straight 


drums'‘and betit or bowed piping to connect the sides. 
As the distance between the drums had to be exact to 
meet the foundation specifications and to insure coin- 
cidence of the flanges and bolt or rivet holes of one set 
of drums with the corresponding points in its mates, 
the importance of properly handling the contraction 
problem is at once apparent. 

Oxweld enginecrs recommended the substitution of 
bent piping for the straight piping noted. The theory 
as to contraction control was tested on both the straight 
and the bent pipe. Accordingly a heavy cast-iron jig 
was made, to which the drums were made fast in the 
proper positions with heavy bolts. The contraction when 
the straight pipe was used was so powerful that the 
bolts were sheared off by the pull on the drum. When 
the bent pipe was used instead of the straight pipe this 
did not occur, the bent pipe accommodating itself to the 
contraction so completely that when the drums were 
removed from the jig they were found to be in correct 
position, fitting perfectly with the mating. pairs. 

After the welding the condensers are tested to a 
hydraulic pressure of 500 lb. per sq. in. In one of these 
tests a 3-in. cast-iron cap bolted to one of the drums 
gave way, but the pipe welds stood the test without.a 
break or a leak appearing. There are 35 pipe welds 
in each drum and 140 in each complete condenser, .a 
total of 7560 welds in the 54 condensers. 

When completed the condensers will be shipped by 
water to Galveston, Tex., from which port: they, will 
be transported inland a distance of 150 miles to the oil 
fields, where they will be used in the distillation plant 
for recovering gasoline from natural gas and crude oil. 


Excepting for operatives in the tool department, 
the Elliott-Fisher Co., Harrisburg, Pa., manufacturer 
of billing typewriters, bookkeeping machines, etc., has 
arranged for a reduction in working hours from 55 to 
40 hr. per week. It is said that this plan will be fol- 
lowed instead of any reduction in working force. About 
850 employees are affected. 


- 
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Physical Properties of Power-Forged 
Chain Cable 


“Chain Cable and Some of Its Physical Prop 
by C. G. Lutts, was one of the papers read at the 
recent twenty-third annual meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials held at Asbury Park 
N. J. The paper dealt with the material, processes 
of manufacture, heat treatment and physical proper. 
ties of power-forged chain as made at the Boston Navy 
Yard. Tables were also given which showed in detaj! 
the breaking loads of Navy chain cable, the number 
of tests made, the location of the breaks and the 
percentage failifg to pass the required proof and 
breaking loads. Without heat treatment, it was pointed 
out, power-forged chain is unreliable. Proving to 60 
per cent of the required breaking load, it was also 
declared, will elongate new Navy stud chain approxi- 
further stated, has a definite yield point at about one- 
third of its breaking load. Proving raises the yield 
point of stud chain to a figure at least as high as the 
proof load applied. 

The material chosen for Navy chain cable has 
always been wrought iron. The Government speci- 
fications for wrought iron for chain cable were listed 
by the author. The slag content by volume in Grade 
“A” iron as used at the Boston Navy Yard is found 
to be between 2.5 and 3 per cent. The average strength 
of wrought iron in use, in the air-cooled condition, js 
close to 49,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Tests are made on a 2,000,000-lb. Olsen chain tester, 
which was placed in service in November, 1918. The 
three classes of breaking loads are a low breaking load, 
an average breaking load, and an excellent breaking 
load, which go with what are called weld breaks, welded 
quarter breaks and the bent-end breaks respectively. 


A New Type of Monorail 


The H. M. Lane Co., Detroit, Mich., in its efforts 
to solve foundry problems, has recently brought out 
another type of monorail. The novel feature con- 
sists in placing the man in the cage in a basket or 
elevator which can be raised or lowered by means of 
a telescoping arrangement. The cables connecting 
the controllers for the various motors are all arranged 
with a flexidle connection, so that the man has contro! 
of the travel motor, the hoist motor and the motor 
for hoisting himself up and down in whatever position 
the cage may be. 

This enables a man to go out into the yard with 
a one-hock or two-hook monorail, pick up a flask and 
bring it into the foundry without having a helper. It 





The Man in the Cage Is In a 

Basket or Elevator Which Can 

Be Raised or Lowered by a 
Telescoping Arrangement 





also enables him, in gathering up boxes of casting® 
in a foundry gangway, to go along some time after 
they have been loaded and allowed to cool for a while 
and pick them up, taking care of his own hitches 12 
the foundry and his own releases in the cleaning T™ 
In cases where a laborer is necessary, he can ride 12 
the cage with the operator to the point where he # 
wanted, and the cage can be lowered to such a posite 
that he can drop and attend to the hooking. Also, 
some cases, both the laborer and operator would have 
to work together in handling flasks under the monoral! 
or away from under it. 
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NEW FURNACE PORT 


Departure from the Common Construction for 
Open Hearth Furnaces 


O hearth furnacemen haye looked for the devel- 
of a port for open-hearth furnaces that use 

gas for fuel which would surpass the older 

dry and water ports in ease of upkeep and in 


eed of production. They have wished for a port that 
would throw the ffame in such a way as to be easy on 
the brickwork and at the same time act constantly to keep 


w bottom in the hearth. They wished for a furnace 
hat would have a flame which worked on the charge 
from the time it entered the hearth until it went out as 
waste gas. To have a flame that would come into 
ith hot and go out relatively cool so as to be 
the brickwork of the end-walls. 
\|| furnacemen have long desired a port that would 
y with the exhausting and often fruitless labor of 
both dry and water ports in the shape of their 
ines. 
vo types of ports said to have these qualities have 
een developed and patented by President George F. 
Downs and Herbert F. Miller, Jr., of the Lackawanna 
One of the two types of ports is designed to 
ispended independently of the brickwork by means 
iter-cooled pipes. The other type is built in the 
rk and thus gets its support. Other than these 
ng means of support, the ports are identical. 
The original ports with over two years successful 
behind them look good for many more years. 
rhe port is a hollow water-cooled flue, tubular in shape. 
It is less than 40 per cent of the weight and surface 
f other water-cooled ports. 
The port extends from the gas uptake into the air 
but not entirely across the air uptakes. This 
permits the rising current of preheated air to impinge 
forcibly the stream of gas as it issues from the port. 
By this action the combustion is found to begin imme 
liately and rapidly so that by the time the gas reaches 
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the bath the flame is in shape to melt the scrap. 

In the older types of water-cooled and dry ports the 
effect of the lower part of the stream of gas as it enters 
the hearth is a cooling one instead of a melting one, and 
this over an area of many square feet. In other words,,. 
the location of the gas port insures the gas being sur- 
rounded by air as it leaves the air port, so that the 
bottom of the flame will be as hot next to the bath 
where the heat is needed as the top of the flame in the 
older types of ports is now. 

The changing of the usual freezing zone under the 
gas flame into a.melting zone accounts for the ability 
of the furnace constantly to keep a low bottom in spite 
of large limestone charges, lumpy slags or other ad- 
verse conditions. Then, too, the character of the flame 
is changed by this type of port. Usually the flame hits 
the stock under pressure and splits on it, going against 
the side walls and roof and causing rapid wear. Here 
the flame comes against the stock just as rapidly, but 
comes more as a pull from the stack. This causes the 
flame to hug the scrap closely and keeps it from hitting 
the side walls in any great degree. 

The design of port used acts to keep the tail end of 
the flame low on the outgoing end and to keep the flame 
away from the side walls by keeping the draft in fairly 
straight central lines in the hearth. The flame comes: 
into the hearth elear of the roof and at the second deor 
coming in, the flame is not much higher than the wicket 
hole, and it goes out of the hearth at the same level. 

The gas port itself, being of small dimensions and 
the exposed surface a minimum, makes its cooling effect 
on the incoming gas and outgoing waste gases negligible. 
This is proved by the fact that the incoming flame is 
hotter on this type of port than that from a dry port. 
One installation in a furnace charging 160,000 lb. of 
metal with a 14 per cent limestone burden has ports 
only 29 in. long and is making its heats in less than 
10 hours, many of them going out under 8 and 9 hours. 
Installations in larger furnaces are giving a larger 
tonnage per hour. 

A comparison of the working conditions between 
this type of port and any other water-cooled or dry 
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port is interesting. Dry ports are the most difficult of 
all ports to keep in shape. From the start the dry 
ports are constantly changing in shape. The slopes 
may either build up or get big holes in them. Bricks 
melt and drop out of the port arches, plugging up the 
port, causing the flame to be deflected and burning the 
roof. The ports made of brick widen through wear and 
have to be lined up frequently. These ports develop 
leaks in the arches and walls. These leaks grow in 
number and size as the port gets older, making a hot 
working furnace. Labor involved in trying to over- 
come these defects is exhausting and often ineffectual. 
Lastly, the silica running off of the ports makes the 
banks porous and rotten, thus permitting breakouts. 
Water ports in general overcome the troubles in a 
degree. The important defect in water ports is that a 
deposit forms inside of the port and rapidly builds up. 
To remove the deposit long bars must be used, and this 
in a white heat, which causes the bars to bend quickly. 
The labor involved is most trying. Often it takes hours 
of hardest sledging even to remove partially the deposit 


REVISED WEIGHTS FOR SHAPES 


Table of Minimum Web Thickness of American 
Standard Beams and Channels 


In 1896 the Association of American Steel Manu- 
facturers adopted a list of standard profiles of struc- 
tural steel sections which are known as American 
standard structural sections. In 1911 the association 
also adopted standard methods of computation for 
published weights and areas. The weights that were 
published for the minimum thicknesses of beams and 
channels did not correspond exactly to the published 
areas and it has long been known that it is impracticable 
to furnish these sections true to both the published 
weights and dimensions. 

To correct this situation the association has just 
adopted as American standards the weights per foot 
shown in the third column of the table below for the 
sections of minimum web thicknesses which do corre- 
spond to the published dimensions: 

Weight, Lb. Per Ft. 


Section Depth, In. Present Weight New Weight 
Beams 3 5.5 5.7 
) 4 7.5 7.7 
‘ 5 9.75 10.0 
6 12.25 12.5 
7 15.0 15.3 
s 18.0 18.4 
9 21.0 21.8 
° 10 25.0 25.4 
12 31.5 31.8 
12 40.0 40.8 
15 42.0 42.9 
15 60.0 60.8 
15 80.0 81.3 
18 55.0 54.7 
20 65.0 65.4 
20 80.0 81.4 
2 80.0 79.9 
24 105.0 105.9 
Channels 3 4.0 4.1 
4 5.25 5.4 
5 6.5 6.7 
6 8.0 8.2 
7 9.75 9.8. 
8 11.25 11.5 
9 13.25 13.4 
10 15.0 15.3 
12 20.5 20.7 
15 33.0 33.9 


There is to be no change in the profiles and proper- 
ties of minimum web thickness of sections nor in the 
weights and properties of the intermediate and maxi- 
mum sections of American standard beams and channels. 

The new weights are to be put into effect Sept. 1 by 
all of the companies rolling these sections. 


Steel Machinery on Free List of Japan 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—The American Embassy has 
cabled from Tokio that the Japanese Government has re- 
vised its tariff law, effective Aug. 29. Machinery for 
use in iron and steel plants with an annual capacity ex- 
ceeding 35,000 tons and machinery for mining coal and 
gold are put on the free list. 
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in the port. This work has to be done at least every 
two days or the ports will plug up. It is difficult 4 
get men to do exhausting labor constantly. ; 

In the circular water-cooled ports, Mr. Miller says 
there is not much of a deposit formed due to the short. 
ness of the port. What deposit there is may be pushed 
out or blown out im less than two minutes. The qi; 
which may flux together cannot flux to the water-coole; 
metallic surface on which it is deposited, and for this 
reason it is easily removable. 

The circular water-cooled ports are so small, jt js 
added, in comparison with other types of ports, tha: 
the amount of water needed for cooling is a minimum, 
The small size of the ports also helps to keep the ports 
clean. This is because the sediment in the water does 
not have much time to settle out, and because of the 
small amount of water used, not much sediment js 
carried into the port. However, the ports are equipped 
with cleanout and agitator pipes through which the 
dirt, if there is any, may be washed out while the fyr. 
nace is in operation. 


Hungarian Machinery Industry 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Aug. 2.—Due to the difficulties 
of coal supply, the Hungarian machine makers have 
not been able so far to attain the pre-war level of pro- 
duction. A few plants only are working at “full load” 
while a large number of works are still standing id) 
and most of the shops are working part-time only. 
Compared with other continental countries, the Hun- 
garian machinery plants are on the whole well supplied 
with material which is the more remarkable in view 
of the relatively small inland production of steel and 
iron. The fuel scarcity, however, is the oustanding 
feature of the present situation. 

On the whole, there is a keen demand for al! kinds 
of machines and it is expected that in spite of the diff- 
culties hampering output, the past business year wil! 
show satisfactory returns, as is already partly revea.ed 
by the annual returns of some of the larger works. 

As regards the export trade, it would appear that 
the Government has found a satisfactory formula for 
dealing with that subject by granting the works an 
export autonomy. A self-governing body—similar t 
the German Foreign Trade Control Bureau—has bee! 
set up by the machine industry for administrating the 


of machinery available for export in proportion to do 
mestic demands, while the Government is only give! 
the right to veto granted export permits. General’) 
speaking, Hungary’s role as an export country of mé 
chinery has never been important and is even .¢ss 
under present conditions, her principal markets beiNs 
the territories belonging formerly to the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire. 

At the suggestion of the Central Association of t' 
Austrian Industries, the Austrian government has 
placed an embargo on the export of machinery. 1's 
action has been considered necessary in view of the 
tendency on the part of foreign firms tv acquire ™e 
entire machine plants of such works which, throug? 
the lack of raw materials and fuel, had to suspen 
operation indefinitely. The Central Association 
set up a special machinery export control board 0 
which all applications for export are referred. A v3 
mit for the export of complete factory plants or equip’ 
ment will not be granted unless satisfactory pro0!s wi 
furnished that the stock in question could not wanes 
be utilized within the country, or if other plausid® 
reasons are advanced which would recommend 


granting of an export permit. 


The General Steel Products Co., Detroit, mill — 


sentative, has contracted to sell the products ° 
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Miner-Morse Corporation, Erie, 
open-hearth cold drawn and carbon steels 4 ; 
drawn 3% per cent nickel and nickel chromium * 
bars. 
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Exorbitant Prices for Machinery Steel 


the Editor: It has always been a:great source 
ider to me that steel could be sold at the prices 
f the past, or present. I am not a steel maker, only a 
user of machinery. steel, so it may be I am all wrong 
and that the prices asked for steel are now far too 
but when I think of the enormous outlay of 
noney in developing the steel industry and the vast 
amount of experiment that has been required in order 
to arrive at the present state of quality and production 
| fee] sure that prices for steel products have never 
en excessive. Take for discussion the material known 
as “high speed.” We who buy steel have only to con- 
sider whether or not a dollar a pound steel will give 
us a good return on the purchase, disregarding entirely 
actual cost to the maker. It may cost him but 
ne-tenth of the dollar to produce what he will send 
i, yet his experiments may have cost him thousands 
e he was able to put on the market a single pound 

of his new product. 
I was a very young man when Mushet steel was 
rst introduced, and it came to my notice in this way: 
I was sent from the drafting room to the manager’s 
office with some tracings. In the room was a steel 
salesman who was selling Mushet. The manager’s 
face was red with wrath when the salesman told him 
the price of the steel was 10s. a pound—lI think that 
was the price; this was in the old country. “What, 10s. 
a pound! Why, the best Jessup’s is not more than six 
pence a pound!” No, he wouldn’t consider buying at 
any such price. It would be a sin; no less. Then there 
was a lot more talk in the same strain. The salesman 
did not seem put out. He answered that he could 
= prove that the steel would pay at that price. The 
manager, however, would have none of it, and the sales- 

ma? left. 

On my way back to the drafting room I met the 
sman and he asked me if I could give him the name 
ind address of the man who had charge of the cylinder 
in the works. I could give the information, 
a few days I met the man in charge of the 
ng and was asked by him to come down to his end 
machine shop. The concern did nothing but 
e marine work. The man showed me a cylinder 
the greatest pride, asking if I had ever seen the 
The bore was perfect, not a place in it showing 
the tool had been reset after grinding, and the 
id been taken in some three hours less time than 
ial on that size of cylinder. The work had been 
vith Mushet steel and a mate to the cylinder was 
% hr. less time than ever before. Within a 
onths the manager was as much in favor of 
gh-priced steel as he had been at first opposed 


wher 


, I think the mental attitude of that manager 
often found to-day, and yet there are steels 
had which make the Mushet much of a back 
On the other hand, time and time again have 

en who did not hesitate to pay any price to 
juality. The high-speed steels are used in 

ices where the carbon steels are better suited; 
i manager gets the high-speed craze he goes 


er, the use of steels is not the object of this 

t its price to-day. As the price of soft steel 

ed, the machine shop people have added the 

the cost of any article made out of it. If 

ill the customers could say nothing against 

jut I have found that many of the-machine 

ave often doubled the price of steel to a cus- 

‘ has been the custom of machine shop people 

profit on the steel used by them. Some shops 

10 per cent to the cost of the steel, while 

: ‘e added more than this. Of course, this is 
: ‘egitimate, but just now there seems to be 
“mong manufacturers to ask far more than is 
| aa for any kind of steel that they use, when 
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selling to a customer. It appears to me that this is 
done because of the general tendency to add heavy 
profits to everything and the justification offered is 
that “everybody is doing it,” with the added explama- 
tion that “the price has gone up so enormously.” Look- 
ing back over what I paid for steel six or eight years 
ago, the present prices seem very high, but turning to 
the published record of the advances in| wages and 
transportation, 1 fail to see that there is an unfair 
advance, all things considered. 

One man told me he was asked 16c. per lb. for 2-in. 
round machinery steel. This deterred him from carry- 
ing out quite an amount of work and gave him the 
impression that it was the fault of the steel mills that 
such a price was asked. When it is remembered that 
the New York base price for such steel is between 5c. 
and 6c. per lb. such an advance is certainly unwar- 
ranted and is detrimental to business. 

W. D. Forses. 


Hudson City Steel Corporation Formed 


The Hudson City Steel Corporation has been organ- 
ized under the laws of New York State with a capital 
of $500,000, fully paid, to construct a cold-rolled strip 
steel mill at Hudson, N. Y. The plant will be located 
on a 12-acre site and will have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 100 tons of strip steel per day. It is planned 
to have the new plant in full operation by the end of 
this year. Contracts for the equipment already have 
been placed. This includes three tandem mills, 8, 10 
and 12 in., respectively, and several single units. The 
plant will be equipped with a double gas-producing fur- 
nace. It is expected this equipment will be augmented 
later. The company has been organized by a group of 
strip steel makers. New York offices have been opened 
in Room 2302-4 Woolworth Building, New York. 

F. G. Landers, of the United States Iron & Steel 
Co., Woolworth Building, New York, says that the 
names and positions of the men behind the new cor- 
poration will be given as soon as a meeting of the 
corporation is held. 


Railroads May Confiscate Coal 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17.—The end of the daymen’s 
strike in the Illinois and Indiana coal mines resulted 
in a speedy restoration to normal of the output of these 
mines, says the weekly coal report of the Geological 
Survey. Mine reports show outputs exceeding the pre- 
strike average. 

For the period ending Aug. 7 the year’s output of 
bituminous coal is 313,069,000 net tons, against 267,- 
503,000 tons in 1919, 351,149,000 tons in 1918 and 331,- 
311,000 tons in 1917. There is an uneasy note in the 
Geological Survey report of the fuel stocks held by the 
railroads. On June 1, 1920, the Eastern roads had a 
fuel stock of 1,461,000 tons, the Western roads 1,840,- 
000 tons, and the Southern lines 443,000 tons. These 
are less than half the figures for previous years and 
point to the probability that the railroads will have to 
confiscate coal or assign cars freely, measures which 
necessarily interfere with regular deliveries of coal to 
other users. 





Millers Falls Co. Acquires Hack Saw Plant 


The Millers Falls Co. has purchased the plant of 
the West Haven Mfg. Co., West Haven, Conn., which 
for 25 years has been engaged in the manufacture of 
Universal and other brands of hack saws, band saws 
and small tools. The acquisition of the plant allows 
the Millers Falls Co. to add hack saws tp its line of 
hack saw frames and power hack saw machines. 

The Millers Falls Co. will continue the manufacture 
of Universal saws, but it will also make at the West 
Haven plant both hand and power hack saws under the 
Millers Falls brand. 





The Graham Roller Bearing Co., Coudersport, Pa., 
was taken over by the Graham Roller Bearing Corpora- 
tion on Aug. 9 and a new organization will be formed 
soon. 
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The Labor Surplus 


In connection with the slowing down of a num- 
ber of industries the comment has been made that 
many of the employees thus thrown out might well 
be taken up by other industries in which there is 
still a scarcity of labor. The result, it is suggest- 
ed, would be an adjustment of the uneven employ- 
ment situation that has long existed in industry. 
A good many thousand men, for example, have 
been laid off in the Ohio city which is the center 
of the rubber tire industry. For some of them it 
may be weeks before operations at the tire plants 
will be on a scale calling for their services again. 
In the steel industry there are plants which might 
utilize these workers in employments 
th:t do not call for special skill. Lut the difficulty 
is that industrial have sufficient 
houses for the men now employed and the bringing 
in of any considerable number from communities 
having a surplus of labor would be out of the 
question, 


scme of 


few centers 


There has been a good deal of transferring of 
workers from one employment to another in re- 
cent years. The necessities of war showed how 
readily this could be done. The mining of coal 
has fallen short in part because many miners 
gave up mining and took up work having better 
pay and less arduous labor. The supply of col:> 
oven labor has been much under the demand for 
many months. The railroads have lost men who 
found more money in other employments. The 
steel industry lost men at the time of the strike 
of 1919 and they have not returned. The postal 
service has been depleted because mail carriers 
and railroad postal employees found more remun- 
erative jobs. But all of these shiftings have been 
gradual. For the most part, the surplus labor that 
is now to be found in textile, rubber, leather and 
other industries must be reckoned as idle labor 
until operations can be resumed at the original 
places of employment. One factor that will mili- 
tate against the ready absorption of idle labor is 
the ability now developing in one industry after 
another to make a certain output with fewer men 
than have been required under the reduced per- 
formance of war and post-war standards. The 
sum total of all these increments would be hard 
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to measure, but that they will have an important 
bearing on the labor situation in the protracted 
period of readjustment that is ahead there can be 
no question. 


Study of Price Guarantee 


As reported in our news columns last week, 
the Federal Trade Commission has scheduled a 
“trade practice submittal” for Oct. 5 on the sub- 
ject of price guarantees, the calling of this con- 
ference following the receipt of replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent out recently. The whole subject, 
therefore, is likely to be given much thought in 
the 50 or more lines of trade that have been in 
vited to participate. 

The scope of this matter is much broader than 
is likely to be assumed at first reading by the 
member of any particular trade. What is recog: 
nized as a “price guarantee” varies widely in dif- 
ferent trades. In one case a price guarantee may 
be regarded.as extending to the date’ of sale }) 
the one who receives the guarantee. In another 
the guarantee may extend only to the date of re- 
ceipt of the goods; in another only to the date 
shipment; in another only to the date on whit! 
manufacture cf the goods begins, and in anothe 
only to the filing of specifications by the buye! 
It is a price guarantee no matter which of the 
times mentioned is involved. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
interest in this subject only if there is involved 
restraint of trade, discrimination between custon 
ers or unfair competition, these being the no? 
jects respectively of the Sherman, Clayton 4” 
Federal Trade Commission acts. The presumpt’? 
is that the investigation seeks to determiné 
whether a price guarantee acts as a means 0! “ 
taining prices against decline, though eve" ' 
that price stabilization has not been decreed 4° 
in restraint of trade. 

Obviously no a priori opinion can be at 
and no generalization is possible. Conditions - 
sales practices vary widely in different trades, ’ 
a form of price guarantee that would produce e 
tain results in one trade might produce quite 
ferent results, on account of different circa” 
stances, in another trade. It is partly for + 
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rooson that the summaries of the replies to the 

( tionnaire just conducted show such a variety 

, opinion. Each man replying considered the 

matter from the viewpoint of his own set of con- 

ditions, applying to the particular trade in which 
was interested. 

rhe Trade Commission appears to have espe- 

y in mind that form of price guarantee that 
panies the goods up to the time they are 

i. whereby if there is a price decline there is 
to be a refund upon goods still in stock but al- 
ready paid for. , Undoubtedly, however, the ex- 
amination will cover all classes of time limitation. 

That the price guarantee in practical opera- 

yn may have diametrically opposite results, ac- 
cording to conditions, is plain. A new and useful 
article is to be put on the market. At 10 cents re- 

il it is cheap, and affords the manufacturer no 
improper profit. For the article to succeed, the 
retailer must carry a stock and “push” it. He 
may be unwilling to do so without the price guar: 
antee. In such a case the guarantee stimulates 
trade. On the other hand, a group of manufac- 
turers in a trade that customarily has sold its 
goods three months ahead agree with each other 
ipon but one thing, that they will solicit con- 
tracts for a year ahead and guarantee prices on 
unfilled portions of the contracts against any price 
reduction by any manufacturer. Obviously they 
have done something calculated to sustain prices 
by artificial means, though there would remain 
the question whether trade would be restrained 
by the price being upheld. 

There are circumstances in which a price 
guarantee will not only not restrain trade but will 
stimulate it. Assume a manufacturer who makes 
goods to sell to manufacturers in a second class, 
for manufacturing a more finished product. The 
second manufacturer can sell his goods the more 
freely, the greater the supply of his raw materials 
he can count upon. The manufacturer of the first 
class makes with him a contract which in essence 
sa guarantee of service—that if the second man- 
ilacturer succeeds in selling his goods, the neces- 
sary raw materials will be furnished at not to ex- 

eed the stipulated price. Offered such a service 
contract, the second manufacturer buys more 
freely and pushes his business more vigorously 
than he could venture to do if he were not given 
What is in plain fact a price guarantee. 


Injuries Outside of Employment 


A side of works hospital management in in- 
Custry which is receiving attention is the matter 
treatment of injuries received by employees 
apart from their employment. The hospital and 
complete but often highly efficient sys- 
smaller establishments are emergency in- 
very intimately related to workmen’s 
sation. A chief function is first aid, that 
dent victim may have every chance possi- 
scape with a minimum of physical conse- 
. and, reckoning from the economic stand- 
‘hat he may lose a minimum of productive 
‘ours for himself and for his émployers. In the 
injuries received outside of employment, 
pensation is not a factor, yet from the stand- 


Case 
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point of production any injury to a worker may 
be a matter of consequence. 

Usually the works hospital has a rule that no 
injury received outside of employment shall be 
treated. One reason is that the physician in 
charge is usually a private practitioner, a busy 
man, whose contract with the company provides 
that he shall treat only such cases of accident or 
sickness as may arise in employment. If he takes 
on cases having their origin outside the plant, 
he adds proportionately to his responsibilities and 
labors and those of his assistants. Also, in a suit 
for malpractice arising out of such a case the 
liability if any is on him. Again, the company 
does not care to assume the legal responsibility 
which would rest upon it should the victim of 
accident outside of employment be treated by a 
nurse or other hospital assistant employed by the 
company and not by the doctor. 

In practice, however, the rule is broken and 
often to the advantage of all concerned. A com- 
mon enough case is that of a worker who has been 
injured at home or in his play, but reports as 
usual for duty in the morning, and, the day half 
spent, begins to feel pain and reports his condi- 
tion to his foreman. No one wants the man to 
stop working. His going home or to his own 
physician may mean the loss of his labor and the 
shutting down of his machine. He is sent to the 
works hospital, and if a dressing promises to give 
quick relief, or immediate treatment promises to 
ward off more serious consequences which might 
result from delay, his injury is looked after. 


German Steel Trade Troubles 


German iron and metal working industries have 
been having a hard time of it for many months, 
and latest news from iron and steel centers there 
shows no improvement. Prices of pig iron and of 
steel products were reduced again in the last 
week of July, and on the score of price German 
material might now be expected to move; but the 
conditions are such that price reductions are 
no stimulus. Pig iron is now down to about $35 
for foundry No. 3, while heavy plates at $78 per 
ton and steel rails at $64 (the mark at 2.15c.) are 
on a fairly competitive basis. 

What stands out is that in their distress the 
steel and metal working trades in Germany are 
looking more and more to consolidation to help 
them through. The Iron Industry Union, which 
is a large central committee, half employers and 
half employees, in which the producers, manufac- 
turing consumers and dealers are represented, 
practically has the iron and steel trade in its con- 
trol. It fixes prices which are subject to a Gov- 
ernment veto. It has nothing to do directly with 
the management of manufacturing corporations, 
but its work is facilitated by the increasing tend- 
ency to corporate consolidation. Realizing that 
in the struggle for existence, which promises to 
be intense for all German industry, a small con- 
cern would have little chance, a few organizing 
geniuses are making one consolidation after an- 
other. The name of Stinnes now stands out above 
all others in steel, as in other important industries, 
and the Stumm family has taken a place of far 
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greater prominence than it had before the war. 
Our German correspondent, whose sources of 
information are of the best, has been able to take 
no very hopeful view of the outlook in iron and 
steel. The various factors in the trade are at 
outs with the situation as they find it.. Recently 
the shipbuilding industry complained bitterly 
because an undue proportion of the steel pro- 
duced for shipbuilding purposes was exported. 
The steel producers evidently found outside mark- 
ets more attractive. In one case the shortage was 
made up by the purchase of American plates, 
though at a considerable advance over German 
prices. Lately the producers of steel and of the 
various products of metal working plants have 
called loudly for the renewal of the export duty on 
their products. Everywhere the scarcity of coal 
looms up, and whatever the reductions in steel and 
machinery prices, there is still the report of 
shrinkage in trade, both foreign and domestic. 


Freedom and Commercial Control 

Germany has just been furnishing an instruc- 
tive lesson in political economy, a suggestion of 
how not to do it. Everyone recalls that shortly 
after the armistice the Germans, still proud and 
individually more or less arrogant, viewed with 
strongly expressed alarm the low exchange rate 
and the flow of German goods out of the country 
produced by that low rate. The Germans did not 
want a large export trade, their political economy 
having it that Germany was being “exploited” by 
the rest of the world. Artificial means were 
therefore applied to correct the objectionable sit- 
uation and the Government co-operated with will- 
ing leaders among the civilians to bring about 
large advances in prices. There followed an in- 
termediate period in which exchange rates re- 
mained low while prices were high. Then, with 
prices still high the exchange rate rose, so that 
a condition now obtains of the export trade being 
greatly reduced while prices remain high. 

The theory had a worthy end, to keep goods at 
home when Germany needed goods; but the prac- 
tice has resulted in business derangement, with 
insufficient employment and with a burdensome 
if not intolerable cost of living. Artificial control 
of business, the original political economy, is dan- 
gerous unless practiced with complete knowledge 
and perfect skill. When it encounters unexpected 
obstacles it does not automatically provide any 
remedy and a fresh artificial effort must be made 
to counteract the new influence. 

The natural laws of trade, on the other hand, 
automatically provide their remedies when some- 
thing goes wrong, and thus it is safe although 
sometimes uncomfortable to allow them full play. 
Germany, in common parlance, was “too smart.” 
If the Germans had not been so proud they would 
have been glad to have a large export trade, even 
though those with whom they traded profited by 
the transactions. Germany needed to work hard 
and to economize in commodities. 

We in the United States have allowed matters 
to take their own course very largely. We com- 
plain bitterly of the high cost of living and of the 
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extravagance seen in so many quarters, but at 
any rate we are not likely to fall into fresh compli- 
cations due to unforeseen results of regulation, 
for we have not attempted regulation. Almost 
immediately after the armistice President Wilson 
announced 6n the part of the administration that 
there would be no government program of recon- 
struction because American business men were 
“of quick initiative” and “any leading strings” 
that might be tied to business “would soon become 
hopelessly tangled.” 

We are, at any rate, passing through natural 
experiences, produced by natural laws. The phe- 
nomena are caused by the acts of men as individ. 
uals and whatever is wrong will eventually be 
corrected in natural manner. If men are too ex- 
travagant they will get to the end of their funds. 
If men do not work hard enough they will event- 
ually work harder. If costs are too high for capi- 
tal to embark in new enterprises a readjustment 
will occur. In some quarters there is complaint 
that not enough new work is being undertaken, 
while in other quarters there is complaint that 
costs are too high for new undertakings. This in- 
dicates that perhaps we are not so far out of bal- 
ance after all. At any rate there is much reason 
for believing that we are better off in our depend- 
ence upon natural laws than we might be under 
artificial control. 


132-Mile Oil Pipe Line for France 


James Stewart & Co., 30 Church Street, New York, 
have been awarded the contract for construction of an 
oil pipe line in France, from Havre to Paris, a distance 
of 132 miles. The pipe line will be built for interests 
connected with the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Co., 
in co-operation with French banking interests. The 
cost of the undertaking will be about $10,000,000, and 
the financing will be arranged by French banks. Du 
Pont, Furland & Co. are the French banking firm 
most prominently identified with the project. The 
name of the company which will operate the pipe line 
is the Cie. Francaise de Transport des Mazouts ¢t 
Petroles. The right of way for the pipe line is a con- 
cession from the French Government, which will receive 
a royalty on the oil pumped through the line. About 
12,000 tons of line pipe will be required and a consit- 
erable tonnage of plates, which will be used for con- 
struction of storage tanks. 


After allowing for federal taxes, preferred and de- 
benture dividends, the General Motors Corporation, 1° 
the six months-ended June 30, last, shows a surplus 
$32,504,664, which is equal to $1.66 a share on the 19, 
518,895 outstanding shares of common stock of no pa! 
value. For the corresponding period last year there was 
a surplus of $29,125,942, or $19.72 on $147,647,000 com 
mon stock. The net profits for the first six months © 
this year were $56,251,236, as against $48,900,500 1 
1919, and $26,078,120 in 1918. 
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The Department of Labor statistics show 4" *" 
crease of 8 per cent in the number of employees ll 
iron and steel establishments over the July, 1%! 
figures. The pay roll of July, 1920, in these plants ¥®* 
$13,344,921, against $10,381,412 in July, 1919, a7 
crease of 28.5 per cent. 


The Schimkat Cutlery Co., Fremont, Ohio, has er 
consolidated with the Tipton Shear Co., Tipton, *"'” 


The plant at Fremont will be closed and the machine? 
shipped to Tipton. The Tipton company, % bot 


manufactures shears. The new company will pu 
shears and scissors on the market. 
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Chiefly from Automobile Makers—Prices 
for 1921 in Question 


A Sharp Advance in Pig Iron Brings on a Flurry 
in Steel Scrap 


Due in part to the price uncertainties con- 
nected with the railroad freight advances effective 
next week and in part to the recession in the auto- 
mobile and other industries, the steel market is 
less active. There have been further cancellations 
of steel by automobile makers, but the effect has 
been greater on sentiment than on steel mill opera- 
tions. 

Con-icting influences are at work and for the 
time the effort to forecast the effect of these on 
the new demand for steel in the remainder of the 
year has taken precedence over the movement of 
product out of the blockade at the mills. 

What action the Steel Corporation will take as 
to prices for its product in view of the freight ad- 
vances is widely discussed. A considerable volume 
of business for 1921 waits on the decision, which 
involves not only the effects of the advance of many 
million dollars in the cost of a year’s output of the 
corporation but also the duration of the present 
condition of insufficient supply of steel. 

The shipment of steel from mills is better on 
the whole and the situation is expected to work 
easier, notwithstanding that Pittsburgh reports of 
improvement are qualified. Production results are 
more satisfactory, most Chicago district plants 
having gone back to the schedule prevailing before 
the Illinois-Indiana coal strike. 

The railroads and the implement manufacturers, 
who have been getting much less steel than they 
wanted, are expected to make up in tonnage though 
not in kind, for the cancellations from Detroit and 
elsewhere. Thus far the automobile curtailment 
has been estimated at 25 to 30 per cent. A first 
result is a reduction of the premiums long existing 
on sheet prices. 

Evidence of duplicate orders appears in some 
recent cancellations in bars, plates and shapes. In 
some instances non-shipment of low priced material 
compelled buying elsewhere at spot prices. Re- 
cently buyers have attached significance to the fact 
that some high priced steel has been shipped in to 
them earlier than expected. 

Not much further railroad equipment business 
is expected this year, and with the continued and 
considerable buying of cars by private companies 
and car repair orders by main lines, car builders 
could make no deliveries this year, output being 
below normal through curtailment by the slow re- 
ceipt of materials. Fresh inquiries from the Sea- 
board Air Line, the Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Western Pacific amount to nearly 2000 cars and the 
Western Maryland has asked now for a total of 
40 locomotives. Little railroad bridge work is con- 
sidered likely before October. 

Generally there is a falling off in shipyard de- 
mand for steel, and in the East there have been 
concellations even of plates bought at the prices 
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of March 21, 1919; but Pacific coast builders haye 
just taken some new orders. The Vancouver yard 
is to build two 12,000-ton tankers for the Imperia| 
Oil Co. of Canada, each requiring 4200 tons of 
plates and shapes. For three tank vessels to he 
built at a California yard, 10,000 tons of stee] wil! 
go from Pittsburgh mills via Panama Canal, the 
freight thus being $3 a ton below the rail freight 
from the Chicago district. 

Of the rails the Government at Washington 
bought for military roads in France but did not 
ship, 20,000 tons have now been resold for shipment 
to Nigeria and 11,000 tons have been bought for 
the Swedish State Railways. 

The export trade, while quiet, has developed nw 
definite price changes. Great Britain is still open 
to American semi-finished steel, preferably round 
billets for drawing. Last sales of skelp from this 
side to British pipe mills were at $122 c.i-f. 

Japan is not expected to figure again as a 
buyer of steel b»fore next vear. Some Japanes 
resale material, in fact, has been sold recently on 
the Pacific coast. 

The pig iron market has been found to rise 
rather easily in the condition of scarcity result- 
ing from the railroad blockades, and the advance 
has come just as the peak has come off in coke, 
though at first higher pig iron was predicted on 
abnormally high coke. A $50 pig iron base has 
been established at eastern Pennsylvania, Buffalo, 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley, Virginia and 
other furnaces, though some Alabama irons are 
still available at the $42 price of recent weeks. 
Foundries are placing few contracts for 1921 at 
the high prices. In eastern Pennsylvania up- 
ward of 20.000 tons of basic iron has heen bought 
in the week at prices ranging from $47 to $49 at 
furnace. At Pittsburgh sales of 10,000 tons ol! 
basic are reported at $4850 Va'lev furnace. 

The new pig iron freight rate from Birming- 
ham to Chicago is $6.67. On higher silicon irons 
there is a disposition to abate some of the advance 
in freight, and one Alabama maker offers 3.25 to 
3.75 silicon iron at a Chicago price that entirely 
absorbs the increase of $1.67. 

A flurry in the scrap market was caused by 
large purchases of heavy melting steel by the lead- 
ing interest at Pittsburgh and another steel com- 
pany, the range of price being $28.50 to $29.5), 
representing a sharp advance. 


Pittsburgh 


PiTTssuRGH, Aug. 1/7. 

Out of the mass of conflicting statements relat : 

to the railroad situation, the assertion appears safe 
that generally the movement of iron and steel has bens 
better in the past week than it was previously. °° 
Pennsylvania Railroad on Sunday succeeded 1n moving 
69,000 cars within the confines of the Central regi 
which is practically 100 per cent operation, ~ re 
the past week or so this road has maintained a 
average of 64,000 cars in this district. The Baltimon 


& Ohio Railroad has continued to function in Prat; 


ive 


, ‘stohurgh 
cally normal fashion and conditions with the rhe 
& Lake Erie Railroad as far as equipment supp. 


d, how 


concerned are much improved. The latter roa 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Aug. 17,.Aug. 10, July 13 





. =_ ig. 17, Aug. 10, July 13, Aug. 19 
Pig ron Gross Ton 1920 1920 1920 Sheets, Nails and W ire, : 1920 A , 20 ree : 1319 
< Philadelphiat. .852.90 $50.90 $48.15 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Valley furnacey... 46.00 46.00 45.00 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’g 7.54 7.50 6.50 4.35 
Southern, Cin'tit.. 45.60 45.60 $5.60 Sheets, galiv No. 28, FP’ gl y Oe 9 00 8 00 5.70 
Birmingham, Ala.7. 42.00 42.00 42.00 0 Sheets, blue an’l'd, 9 & 1 6 6.00 5.00 3.55 
furnace, Chicago*. 46.00 16.00 £9.00 =D. 4 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 1.2 4.25 1.00 3.25 
del’d, easterh Pa.. 48.30 44.40 13.00 26.64 Plain wire. P’gh 7 a 3°00 
Valley furnace..... 48.50 48.50 16.00 - Barbed wire, galv., P's 1.4 1.4 4.45 4.10 
Pittsburgh - 48.40 45.40 47.40 «3.00 Tin plate, 100-lb. box, Pg! $9.00 $9.00 $7.00 $7.00 
Chicago* cin See 46.50 43 50 27.2 
le Valley P 16.00 46.00 45.00 2% : 
rge, Pittsburgh $4.40 14.40 44.40 27 Old Mater.al verG 
iarcoal, Chicago 7.50 v6.09 21.00 32 Carwhee!s, Chicago ‘ \ ) SSS. ; 50 $26.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 10.00 10.00 58.00 24.50 
25 ate ‘or C T eavy steel scrap gh 20.00 27.50 26.00 20.50 
Rails, Billets, ete. Per ores 2 ss ais wT Hi. au steel si rap ‘Phila 24.00 23.50 22.50 19.00 
s, heavy, at mill 799.00 $55.00 eee a9 lleavy steel scrap, Ch’go. 25.00 24.50 23.50 20.00 
heavy, at mill. 24.00 21.00 v4 00 $(.00 No. 1 east. Pittsbure! $1.00 41.00 10.00 23.50 
Pittsburgh 60.00 60.00 60.00 8.50 No. 1 cast, Philadsiphia 29.00 28 00 27.00 25.00 
ets, Pittsburgh... 60.00 60.00 65.00 S50 cio. i aaa, Cita Cua tat ye 6 00 26 00 24.00 
eet bars, P’gh.... 68.00 70.00 (0.00 $2.00 No. 1 RR wrot. Phila + 22 He 2 HV) 2650 
billets, base, P’gh 80.00 85.00 85.00 1.01 No.1 RR. wrot. Ch’go(net) 150 24 50 25.00 20.50 
liets, Phila. ....++ 69.10 69.10 69.10 42 
ds, Pittsburgh . 75.00 75.00 75.00 2.01 
: Coke, Connellsvil!e, 
Finished Iron and Steel, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
to Large Bu; Cents Cents Cents ‘ Furnace coke, prompt $17.50 $18.00 $17.00 $4.50 
rs, Philadelphia 4.75 4.75 4.75 2.04 Furnace coke, future . 14.00 14.06 11.50 4.12 
Pittsburgh 4.75 4.75 4.75 2.40 Foundry coke prompt 18.50 19.00 18.00 5.50 
irs, Chicago 3.75 3.75 3.75 2.6 Foundry coke, future 14.00 14.00 14.00 5.50 
s bars, Pittsburgh 3.25 3.25 3.50 5 
S irs, New York 4.02 4.02 4.02 2.6 + 
plates, Pittsburgh 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.65 Metals, 
T plates, New York 3.52 3 aa eh - . Per Lb. to Large Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Be ete itts “or 3.10 3.10 3.10 2 ) 
He aa ; mee 7 Som oo 3.97 397 9 79 Lake copper, New York .* 19.00 19.00 19.00 a4 00 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 3.25 3.25 2.75 2.45 Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 19.00 19.00 19.00 23.50 
S sheared steel, P’gh. 3.50 3.50 2 00 9 65 Zine, st Louis 8.00 7.80 i 85 (1.72 a 
St hoops, Pittsburgh .. 5.50 5.50 50 0 1M New York Ss. S 1 ) s <0 8.10 
7 Lead, St. Louis S.871, 8.75 8.15 ».80 
o average switching charge for delivery to four Lead, New York .. 9.12% 9.00 8.40 5.90 
( izo district is 50c. per ton Tin, New York {8.00 48.00 50.25 57.00 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y¥ 7.00 7.25 7.50 9.25 
in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business 
suffering from its inability to secure sufficient Shipments in both instances are to be made over the : 


effect of the improvement in the transportation 
tuation tpon piled up supplies thus far has been 
r negligible. The Carnegie Steel Co. has succeeded 

e past week in making a small cut in its stocks 

th finished and semi-finished steel, but on the other 

a large independent company which in July suc- 

led In making a substantial reduction in its stocks 
as added to them in the past week or ten days. It 
probably is true that just as much steel is piled up 
lay as there was a week ago, and this despite the 

t both steel works and finishing mill operations 
een on a much lighter seale than recently on 

f the sultry weather. Steel works operations 
Pittsburgh independent have dropped 50 per cent, 


and wi this is below the general average, it is doubt- grades of foundry and some gray forge iron, which have 4 
| e] making capacity here and in the Valley gold at the usual price differentials from the base grade. i 
\. day is as high as 70 per cent engaged. Although custom has established 1000 tons as a mini- 
Ra iron producers local to the Pennsylvania mum quotation making tonnage, and the business re- 
\ mplain that the shipments are on a smaller ferred to has not included an individual sale of more 
they were recently because that road has than 500 tons, a quotation of $50, Valley furnace, ap- ; 
der prohibiting the loading of coal cars pears warranted by reason of the fact that producers 
tion of the mills. It seems that this sys- who have any iron for sale for shipment over the re- 
ng behind in providing its quota of coal for mainder of this year would not consider less, and a 
and insisting on the return empty of all pumber of the individual inquiries which have been out : 
Ges over 38 in. Scrap dealers complain of have been for 1000 tons. A sale of 500 tons of Besse- eh 
lifficulty they are experiencing in making mer for September and October shipment is noted by 
ind give expression to the view that the rail- 4 Valley producer at $50, furnace, to a consumer out- ; ; 
. trying very hard to complete shipments side the Pittsburgh district. The Union Steel Casting 
reight rates immediately ahead. Co. is seeking 1000 tons of Bessemer for fourth quar- 
ae itement prevails in the scrap market as a_ ter shipment and the covering of this sale is depended > 
ne large purchases by the Carnegie Steel upon to determine whether this grade is established 
ramble of dealers to cover against these at $50. One producer reports inquiries for basic iron, 
‘iffened the market on steel works grades aggregating about 25,000 tons, for shipment over the ; 
; y. Considerable excitement also prevails remainder of the year, and reports sales amounting th 
ron market, a flurry of buying in foundry © to 10,000 tons for shipment in this period on THE Iron + 
| ro * several thousand tons having lifted that AGE quotations at time of shipment. This maker also a 
. Valley furnace. A small sale of Besse- has a substantial tonnage under negotiation for ship- Me 
0 has been made at $50, Valley furnace. ment over the end of the year and into 1921, at $418.50, Birt 





remainder of this year. Recent sales of basic at $48.50, 
Valley furnace, it now appears, involve more than one 
transaction, and more than 10,000 tons were moved 
at that figure. The market for several weeks past has 
been entirely a seller’s affair on prompt tonnages, and 
this tendency is even more pronounced this week, al- 
though the high cost of coke, which has been a factor 
in the advance, is beginning to pass. Furnace coke is 
off fully $2 per ton from the recent high point, a sale 
of 2500 tons being noted to-day at $17.50. 





Pig Iron.—Sales aggregating approximately 6000 
tons of foundry iron, mostly for delivery over the last 
quarter of this year (but some of which will be shipped 
out immediately), are reported by two Valley merchant 
producers at $50, furnace. The business includes all 
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Valley furnace. We note a sale of 1000 tons of mal- 
leable iron at $50 and a like tonnage is under nego- 
tiation at the same price. Furnace operations are 
somewhat irregular, due to the transportation condi- 
tions, which at intervals result in the furnace’s being 
without sufficient supplies of one material or another. 
Distribution of ore and limestone is particularly un- 
certain. All furnace interests appear to be concerned 
about the ore supply, but nobody actually is short. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate fer delivery 


to the Cieveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.40 per gross 
ton: 


PE cits see Sena he anaes ci Sie ke eReeee $48.50 
PE. cs A srecaurekha kes coun Lowe eee 47.00 
SED. Gk amine a nis wnae Ded boa ee 49.00 
Se eR 6 ona dine bk aw bok ke ee 50.00 
ae OO x cals. 55 kg a ls waa Bae ale eae 49.50 
PE cae ke eae naaeaSaGeeeaaiciat eee eae 50.00 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for ferromanganese is 
extremely limited in this district and prices are not 
over and above strong. While $200 delivered is still 
quoted on either prompt or deferred shipments of 76 
to 80 per cent domestic material, few sales have lately 
been done to give this figure much basis. English ma- 
terial is coming into the country rather freely at pres- 
ent, and consumers now are getting deliveries against 
contracts made for delivery early in the year. One 
dealer reports having delivered 500 tons of English ma- 
terial in the past three or four weeks. These arrivals 
are creating a surplus in the hands of consumers for 
the reason that the latter quite generally had dupli- 
cated these purchases in domestic material because of 
the uncertainty of delivery by English producers. The 
recent decline in the asking price of domestic makers 
from $225 to $200 may be ascribed to a considerable 
extent to the re-entrance into American markets of 
English producers. The recent advance in spiegeleisen 
has been established by the sale of 1000 tons for fourth 
quarter delivery to a Valley steel maker at $80, fur- 
nace, for 18 to 22 per cent. Another maker is asking 
$85, furnace, for this material but no sales as yet have 
occurred at higher than $80. No improvement is noted 
in the demand for 50 per cent ferrosilicon but $80, fur- 
nace, freight allowed, still measures the maximum quo- 
tation. 


We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese 
$200, delivered, for prompt or last half delivery, with a 
reduction of $1.50 to $1.75 per unit for lower percentages. 
We quote 18 to 22 per cent speigeleisen at $80 to $85, fur- 
nace, and 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $75 to $80, furnace, 


freight allowed. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted, f.o.b. Jack- 
son County and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as follows: 


9 per cent, $66; 10 per cent, $69.50; 11 per cent, $72.80; 
12 per cent, $76.10. Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $56.50; 7 per 
cent, $58; 8 per cent, $60; 9 per cent, $62; 10 per cent, 
$64.50; 11 per cent, $67.80; 12 per cent, $69.80. The pres- 
ent freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 


into the Pittsburgh district is $2.90 per gross ton. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The market still inclines 
lower because of the fact that open market offerings 
exceed the demand. On sheet bars $75 has disappeared 
as a quotation and the market as far as sales are con- 
cerned now is not quotable at higher than $70, Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown. We note a fair-sized sale of 
open hearth sheet bars at $70 delivered, which, sub- 
tracting freight, would mean about $68, mill. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has ceased taking con- 
version business for the present and this has tended 
te emphasize the weakness induced by the fact that 
several makers, unable to ship to regular consuming 
sources, have larger stocks than they desire. Not much 
has been going on in billets lately, but the market fa- 
vors buyers. While $65 still is being asked for 4 x 5-in. 
rerolling billets, sales at higher than $60 are few and 
small, and it is reported that less has been accepted by 
some makers. Forging billets are neglected and prices 
are rather indefinite. It is doubtful, however, if any 
business is done to-day at higher than $85, and a Ken- 
tucky producer is said to be offering tonnage at $70, 
mill. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $38 to $65: 2 x 2-in. billets, $42 to $70: Bessemer sheet 
bars, $42 to $65; open-hearth sheet bars, $42 to $70, and 
forging billets, ordinary carbons, $80 to $85 base, all f.o.b. 
Youngstown or Pittsburgh mill. 

Wire Rods.—Sales of common rods are reported at 
$80, and of free cutting Bessemer screw stock rods at 
$85, by independent makers, but these prices are maxi- 
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mum and somewhat extreme, and are being paid to 
producers by other than their regular customers. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. has made no change jn 
prices but is accepting practically no business, and the 
quotations refer chiefly to deliveries against old con. 
tracts. Prices are given on page 489. 


Plates.—The market is showing increased firmness 
and recent efforts to interest independent manufactur. 
ers in business at less than 3.50c. base have been jn. 
creasingly unsuccessful. It cannot be said that plate 
demands are heavy or numerous, but in view of the im- 
pending freight rate increase, which it is figured wil! 
add from $4 to $5 per ton to producing costs and the 
fact that plates are badly out of allignment with sheet 
prices, independent manufacturers are inclined to re- 
gard 3.50c. as a minimum. Car builders in this district 
are not getting many orders and demand for tanks js 
much lighter than it was recently and on account of 
the uncertainties about deliveries structural lettings 
are few and small and demands from the fabricators 
are light. 


We quote sheared plates of tank quality, 4 in. and 


heavier at 2.65c., as quoted by the Carnegie Steel Co. for 
rather indefinite delivery, up to 3.50c., the price of in- 
dependent companies, who can make reasonably early and 
specified deliveries. 

Structural Material——The general report from stee| 
fabricating interests still is one of extreme dullness, 
Some inquiries are coming out from time to time, but 
the uncertainties surrounding both the delivery of 
plain material and of the fabricated steel, not to men- 
tion the tight monetary situation, appears to be hold- 
ing in check the actual placing of orders. The Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Co. has taken 250 tons for a plant 
for the Luckey Lime & Supplies Co., Luckey, Ohio. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. reports 300 tons for 
two buildings for the American Can Co. at Cincinnati. 
Aside from a firmer tendency in plates, no change is 
observed in plain structural material, bars and beams 
generally being figured at 3.10c. mill. Mills are much 
behind in their deliveries of heavy material, especially 
beams which it is claimed is due to the inability of the 
steel companies to secure cars for moving beams of 
more than 40 ft. Prices are given on page 489. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The prompt market in mer- 
chant steel bars does not appear to be quotable at 
below 3.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and some tonnages are 
reported to have been moved at 4.25c., the maker guar- 
anteeing early delivery. Little is doing in concrete re- 
inforcing bars, owing to the decline in building opera- 
tions. Some makers still are quoting 4c., mill, for the 
base size, but this is a little extreme and is the figure 
of mills having relatively high operating cost. On new 
business it is doubtful if 3.75c. could be exceeded on 
bars from new steel and 3.50c. on those rolled from old 
rails. No change is noted in iron bars, but makers are 
heavily committed and not anxious for more business 
at the present prices. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35¢., this 
being the price of the Carnegie Steel Co. for very — : 
delivery, likely not before first quarter of next year. UU" 
mills rolling steel bars from billets quote from 3c. to » — 
at mill, prices depending entirely on the buyer and the © 
livery wanted. We quote reinforcing bars, when rolled trom 
billets, at 3.75¢. to 4¢., and from old steel rails at abou! 


3.50c. at mill. We quote common iron bars at a, and 
refined iron bars at 5c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburg) 


Wire Products.—Plants in this district are runmns 
practically full but production is considerably curtailed 
by the shortage of labor, which in part tan be ascridee 
to the hot and sultry weather which has recently Pr 
vailed. Car placements have been fairly large latey 
and as a result there has been a sharp reduction 
piled stocks at mills. It is believed that jobbers " 
most parts of the country have rather good stocks ‘0 
pared with what they had a few weeks ago, but aye 
ently they are not as well fixed as they would like 
be, as the demand in nails, wire and other comme 
products still is active and urgent. Manufacturers are 
restricting their new bookings to the poopertiere 
nails at less than $4.25 base, per keg, Pittsburgh. a 
plain wire for less than $3.75 base, per 100 Ib., Pitts 
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hureh. Average operations are around 70 per cent of 
pacity, but the American Steel & Wire Co. is running 
,»mewhat higher than 75 per cent of capacity. 


. quote wire nails at $3.25 base, as the price of the 

ean Steel & Wire Co. and $4.25 to $4.50 by inde- 
ient mills. We quote bright basic wire at $3, the price 
American Steel & Wire Co., and $3.75 to $4 the 
» range of the independent mills. 


Steel Rails—Rumors are current that some sub- 
stantial tonnages of standard rails have been placed by 
leading systems for 1921 delivery, but confirmation here 
‘s lacking. “Light rails still are in good demand and 
one of the anomalies of the situation is that, although 
225c., base, is being quoted by some steel companies 
and even lower by those making them from old rails, 
sales are reported as high as 3.75c., base, by one maker. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. is still quoting the March 21, 


prices, these being 2.45c. for 25 to 45-lb. sections, 
for 16-lb. and 20-lb. sections, 2.54c. for 12-Ib. and 
sections, and 2.5814c. for 8-lb. and 10-lb, sections. This 


pany is also quoting standard sections 50 lb. and heavier 
{5 for Bessemer and $47 for open hearth stock. The 
bria Steel Co. is quoting 25-lb. to 45-lb. sections at 3.75c., 
ind 20-lb. sections, 3.79%¢c., 12-lb., 3.84c., at mill, for 
lelivery as it can make. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 

; quoting light rails at 3.25c. for 25 to 45-lb. sections. 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Prices and discounts are 
inchanged, but the market is extremely firm as makers 
are having considerable trouble in securing supplies of 
rods and bars, as well as drawn wire, and through in- 
ability to make at all full shipments are not making 
much progress toward reducing their obligations. Be- 
ause of these conditions, new demands are getting 
ttle attention. Prices and discounts are given on page 


18%. 


Spikes.—Makers are well sold up on both large and 
small spikes and are not promising delivery against 
new orders in either size before November. A good 
many inquiries for railroad spikes are coming out, but 
actual orders relatively are small, although it is ex- 
pected they will expand materially once the railroads 
begin to feel the benefit of the higher freight rates. 
Prices are given on page 489. 


Hot Rolled and Cold Rolled Strips.—Decline in the 
demand from the automotive industry appears to have 
encouraged other users of these materials to believe 
they were in a better position to obtain supplies, and 
the general demand has increased materially in the past 
week. While the automobile industry 1s regarded as 
the backbone of the market in strip steel, one large 
maker who recently checked up his orders declares that 
f every pound of such business was canceled his com- 
pany still would have sufficient business to run full for 
four months. Makers of typewriters and metal bed- 
steads are not buying at all freely, but all other users 
appear anxious to secure places on manufacturers’ 
books. Hot rolled strips are still quotable from 5.50c. 
t base, and cold rolled from 8.50c. to 9.25c., 

the more general minimums are 6c. and 9c. respec- 
ely. Complaint still is heard of the difficulty the 

road situation imposes upon the inward and out- 
ard movement of material. 


Or 
0.20C., 


Sheets.—Despite the falling away in the demands 
'T e automotive industry the pressure for ton- 
‘ses is quite as heavy as it has been at any time 
nuy. Apparently other consumers have been en- 

| by the news of the decline in automobile and 
requirements to believe that they were in a 
sition to secure steel. The American Sheet 
ite Co. is confining its bookings entirely to 
where buyers are providing the steel. This 
as taken no such business in the past few 
ugh in the lack of any material increase in 
nts of steel from its regular sources it may 
its books for conversion orders. Inde- 
are still taking a little early shipment busi- 
‘ancy prices, sales of black sheets being noted 
*.00c., base; of galvanized from 9 to 9.50c., 

‘ec annealed from 6.50c. to 7.25c. Independent 
Operations have declined somewhat from 
‘verage, which was in excess of 80 per cent 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
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recently had only 30 per cent of its sheet mills running, 
due to the failure of steel supplies from regular sources. 
All makers have comparatively large stocks piled up 
awaiting shipments, those of the independent companies 
being estimated at more than 100,000 tons. Pricés are 
given on page 489. 


Cold Finished Steel Bars.—Pacific Coast jobbers are 
reported to be making a good deal of a drive to secure 
tonnages of shafting for immediate delivery in the hope 
of escaping higher freight rates, and are said to be 
offering up to 5.50c. and 6c. base for such tonnages. 
The effort appears to be a futile one as none of the 
producers is in a position to take on much business of 
this sort. The demand from the automobile and acces- 
sory manufacturers has lost much of its recent urgency, 
but cancellations on orders are said to be few and un- 
important. The decline in the demand from the auto- 
mobile industry has had the effect of wiping out the 
big premiums recently obtainable but has not mate- 
rially reduced the obligations of the manufacturers. 
Prices can be said to be no easier aside from the pass- 
ing of premiums, the range still being from 4.10c. to 
6.50c. base. Much difficulty still is reported by makers 
in getting raw material in and finished material out 
on account of the car and railroad situation. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Makers in this district have 
experienced little if any improvement in the shipping 
situation. In fact, the more general report is that con- 
ditions are worse than they have been, as the railroads 
are extremely careful in seeing that cars with sides 
of more than 38 in. are not placed for loading pipe. 
New demands appear to be somewhat less urgent but 
the obligations of manufacturers show no decrease. 
Prices and discounts are given on page ‘489. 

Tin Plate—Buyers are importuning independent 
companies to enter orders for fourth quarter of this 
year and the first quarter and half of next year. Manu- 
facturers have so little tonnage available for shipment 
over the remainder of the year that the more general 
disposition is to decline such business. Some orders, 
however, have been accepted by one maker on a basis 
of $9 per base box, Pittsburgh. Stock items still are 
being eagerly sought and the price largely is in the 
hands of sellers. Generally stock tin plate is selling at 
$9 to $10, but it is rumored that as much as $12 has 
been obtained by some makers. 

We now quote tin plate to domestic consumers for re- 
mainder of the year delivery at $7 to $9 base box; stock 
items $9 to $10, and for export $11 to $12 per base box, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Coke.—It is possible not only to quote lower prices 
on beehive oven coke than have prevailed recently, 
but the market is easier to the extent that it is 
possib.e to secure supplies to-day, where a fortnight 
ago, even at higher prices, demands were to be covered 
only with considerable difficulty. The car supply in the 
Connellsville region has been progressively better over 
the past two weeks and production and shipments have 
been rising in keeping with the development. Larger 
shipments against contracts has lessened the spot de- 
mand considerably and this accounts for the fact that 
some tonnage is available to-day. While sales of spot 
furnace coke recently have been made as high as $18.50 
and for tonnages of low sulphur and low phosphorus 
fuel, $19 has been done. Eighteen dollars to-day meas- 
ures the top on standard furnace grade and some fair- 
sized tonnages are being offered down to $17.50 per net 
ton, oven. The market for spot coke to-day is quotable 
at $17.50 to $18 for furnace and $18 to $19 for foundry. 


Old Material.—Large purchases of heavy melting 
steel by the Carnegie Steel Co. is reflected in an excited 
and decidedly strong market in all of the steel works 
grades of scrap iron and steel. This company is re- 
ported to have paid $29 to $30 per gross ton, deliv- 
ered, for heavy melting steel and purchases by dealers 
who have shared in this business have lifted the price 
of this grade fully $1 per ton. More or less doubt 
exists as to the size of the Carnegie company pur- 
chases, but they are estimated to have been as large as 
30,000 tons. This company also is credited with having 
bought a substantial tonnage of cast irom berings for 
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its Ohio works, Ycungstown, Ohio, for which it. is said 
to have paid $20. , er. gross.,ton..delivered. 

Compressed. and,,.bundled, sheets,...and.. railroad 
knuckles, couplers aa,1 springs, hawe advanced, but th-s 
chiefly is in sympathy with heavy. melting. steel, rather 
than on any large purchases, Offerings of all kinds of 
east scrap are extremriy limited and very firmly priced. 
As high as $37 has been paid for a tonnage of heavy 


breakable cast for immediate delivery. ‘Railroads are 


functioning a little better ‘in the matter of moving 
scrap and providing cars for its shipment. 


We quote from delivery. to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts that take Pittsburgh freight rates 
as follows: 

Heavy melting steel, Steubenville 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Mones- 

sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, deliv.$28.50 to $29.00 
No. 1 cast (for cupola)... 11.00 to 42.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge Ohio; Cumberland, Md 


Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 29 00 to 40.00 
Compressed sheet steel ‘ ; 24.00 to 24.50 
Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 


consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dist 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 31.00 to 31.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 31.00 to 31.50 
Railroad grate bars 7 20.50to 31.00 


Low phosphorus melting stock 
(bloom and billet ends heavy 


plates) ™4 in. and heavier 33.50 to 34.00 
Railroad malleable . 84.00to 35.00 
Iron car axles... , 52.00 to 538.00 
Locomotive axles, steel $1.00 to 42.00 
Steel car axles.. $1.00 to 42.00 
Cast iron wheels 12.00to 43.00 
Rolled steel wheels 31.00 to 32.00 
Machine shop turnings 15.50 to 16.00 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin) 31.50 to 32.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings... 22.50to 23.00 
Short shoveling turnings . 20.00to 20.50 
Heavy breakable cast 36.00 to 36.50 
ee eee ae . 81.50to 32.00 
Cast iron borings.. , 20.00 to 21.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought 23 00to 34.00 





Machining Qualities of Malleable Castings vs. 
Physical Tests 


Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the 
effect of high tensile strength on the machining quali- 
ties of malleable iron castings. In order to throw 
some definite light on this subject, Edwin K. Smith and 
William Barr of the Wisconsin Malleable Iron Co., Mil- 
waukee, made a series of tests, the results of which 
were presented in detail before a recent meeting of t::¢ 
American Foundrymen’s Association, Philadelphia. Nu- 
merous tests were made on an apparatus devised to 
give machinability figures based on threading, and 
drilling tests were made on a vertical drill fitted for 
the purpose. From the experiments the following con- 
clusions were drawn: 

At medium speeds, all properly manufactured mal- 
leable castings can readily be machined whether such 
eastings are of low or of moderately high physical 
characteristics. 

Where speed of machining is of greater import- 
ance than great strength, a metal of say 42,000 lb. ten- 
sile strength, and 6 per cent elongation will give the 
best results. 


The National Twist Drill & Tool Co., manufacturer 
of twist drills, reamers and milling cutters, Detroit, 
formerly maintaining an office at Room 416, 30 Church 
Street, New York, has moved into its store at 73 War- 
rent Street, New York. This, the Eastern branch, will 
be in charge of V. G. Engleman, formerly of Detroit. 


Work in some of the departments of the H. B. 
Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., boilers, etc., has been 
suspended owing to labor troubles. 


At Farrell, Pa., the Pennsylvania Engineering Co. 
has begun the work of dismantling No. 2 blast furnace 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., preparatory to erection of a 
new 600-ton furnace. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is offering employees 
at its Youngstown works domestic coke at $4.75 per 
ton, delivered, with an extra charge for long hauls. 
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YOUNGSTOWN, Aug. }7 

Carriers have been enabled to make some inroad. 
into accumulated stocks of district producers with the 
result that makers are arranging operating schedy|o: 
on a more regular basis than heretofore. Average pro. 
duction in the Valley is 80 per cent. An improved 
coal supply at lower Lake ports and in transi; 
encouraging steel manufacturers to expect a change fo» 
the better in this respect. The ore movement to Valle, 
furnaces is also picking up. While transportation eo, 
ditions are still far from normal, these indications , 
a return to more normal car supply are decidedly ep. 
couraging to the steel industry. All Valley sheet- 
makers report operations close to normal, and somo 
improvement in shipment of product, though mil! ware 
houses still hold heavy tonnages. 

Though major producers are sold ahead for the res: 
of 1920, inquiries continue to come into the mark: 
from consumers insistent upon securing output. (dd. 
lot rollings are readily absorbed. Some district job. 
bing interests have small tonnages of diversified sizes 
and gages available for shipment within 30 days, and 
are finding a ready market. Some interests report 
slackening in demand forthe heavier gages of sheets 
from the automobile industry, owing to the more wide. 
spread use by motor car builders of lighter gage plate: 
The plate market is firm at 3.50c. on sizes 3/16 in. and 
above. Strengthening of the plate situation is ex- 
pected as the railroads formulate their buying programs 
and enter the market in a larger way. 

Jobbers continue to aute warehouse tonnages of on 
pass black sheets at 9.50c. .6 10c.; blue annealed from 8.50 


to 9c. and galvinized from 10.50c. to lle. If a market 
existed at mill, yuotations from makers would likely be on 


78 
‘. 


a basis of 7.2ic. to 8c, for black; 5.50c. to 6.25c. for blue 
annealed and 8.50c. to 9.25c. for galvanized. 

Whi:e one buyer reports that a tonnage of sheet 
bars was offered him at $65, prevailing quotations con- 
tinue at $75 for the open-hearth grade and $70 for 
Bessemer. 

Improvement in railroad operations is stimulating 
demand for pipe, bars, plates and wire products, say 
makers. In some cases movement of finished output 
is mporarily exceeding the maximum rate of output. 
?ipe makers are shipping large tonnages in box cars, 
which involves additional expense for loading. This is 
readily met, however, by buyers in Southwestern ana 
midcontinental oil territory, who are anxious for ma- 
terial in view of depleted condition of stocks of jobbers 
and other distributing agencies. 

The ore business is now in full swing for the season. 
The Franklin division of the New York Central is now 
taking an average of 1000 cars or over 50,000 tons of 
ore a day from the ore fleet at Ashtabula. Stock piles 
at furnaces are below normal, due to backward ship- 
ments, and furnace interests are anxious for an unln- 
terrupted movement before close of navigation. 


Executors of the estate of Henry H. Stambaugh, 
steel manufacturer, have transferred to trustees $1,500, 
000 to be used in building an auditorium for the citizens 
of Youngstown, Ohio. John Stambaugh, a brother an 
director of the Brier Hill Steel Co., has been elected 
president of the Henry H. Stambaugh Auditorium As 
sociation, which will erect and supervise the building. 
After construction costs are paid, funds will remal 
for maintenance and the booking of desirable attrac 
tions. Mr. Stambaugh’s will provided for an 4°" 
torium to be “dedicated to the recreational and educ# 
tional uses” of Youngstown. For about ten years he 
was chairman of the board of the Brier Hill comp”) 
and was also on the board of the Youngstown Sheet 
Tube Co. 





At its Charleroi, Pa., plant the Electric Alloy Stee! 
Co. has started steel making, while the rolling mills are 
occupied rolling reinforcing material for which a 
is a ready market. The company has booked som 
orders for tool steel. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Aug. 17. 


erest centers in the new rates under which iron 

ee] products will move after Aug. 26. While no 

have been issued; traffic officials state that the 

n plates, shapes, bars and sheets from Pittsburgh 

‘ago will be 38c. per 100 lb., or llc. more than 

resent rate. Pig iron will take a rate of $6.67 

from Birmingham to this city, or $1.67 above the 

t charge. The advance on cast-iron pipe between 

same points is $2.30 per ton. As practically all 

rders now placed will be delivered under the’ ad- 

need rates, the delivered prices quoted below have 
een raised accordingly. 

[he leading steel interest has fired an additional 

+ furnace in the week, making 19 active Stee] Cor- 
noration stacks out of 29 in this territory. The com- 
pany has regained the ground lost during the coal 
strike, and is again rolling finished material at be- 
tween 75 and 80 per cent of capacity. The Inland 
Steel Co. has also worked back to the pre-strike rate 

production, all three of its blast furnaces, practi- 
cally all its open hearth furnaces and all of its finish- 
ing mills being in operation. Coal is moving to this 
city in greater volume and a penalty charge of $10 
, day now levied on all open-top cars held for recon- 
signment over 48 hr. is reducing speculation to a marked 
One speculator who bought Illinois bituminous 
at $7, mines, was forced to sell at $6 in order to move 

cars before penalty charges accumulated. While 
the coal situation has improved, it is still a source of 
great concern. Producers who have received the bulk 
of their coal by Lake in previous years will be forced 
to get a large proportion of their shipments by rail at 
advanced freight rates. Unless conditions change over 
night, and it is found possible to accumulate stocks for 
winter use, coal shipments will continue to move into 
this district by rail for months to come. 

The Wisconsin Steel Works, which has coal prop- 
erties in Kentucky, is receiving only about one-half its 
requirements, owing to a shortage of cars at mines. 
On this account it has been unable to increase its steel 
production beyond approximately 55 per cent of normal. 
Of its three blast furnaces only two are active. The 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. is running full in its various 
plants, while the East Chicago works of the Republic 
Tron & Steel Co. is expected to get back to normal 
production by the end of the week. The Federal and 
Iroquois blast furnaces were all in operation and get- 
ting out full production. 

Although the iron and steel market is still rather 
quiet, producers, finding their costs exceptionally high 
in July and subject to possible increases owing to the 
rate advances, are rejecting business rather than 
shade their prices. Bars are notably stronger, one East- 
ern independent mill which quoted 3c., Pittsburgh, now 
being booked for the rest of the year. 

‘It is believed that steel released by the automobile 
industry will be absorbed by the railroads, agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers and miscellaneous con- 
sumers. Although the railroads have not yet proved 
important factors as anticipated, railroad supply 
manulacturers are steadily increasing their purchases 
‘nd larm implement makers are having the best trade 
in their history and are buying steel accordingly. Mis- 
celaneous sources of consumption are too numerous to 
mention, but they are not to be overlooked. Washing 
machine makers, for example, are rapidly increasing 
~U‘put. One company which formerly used from 50 to 
,° ‘ons of steel a year now requires 1000 tons. Job- 
= = also factors, one warehouse which handles 
+ -00,000 tons of mild steel bars annually being in 
me Market for 20,000 tons. 

he foreign market is at the present moment slow, 
demand having fallen off markedly on ac- 
the decline in exchange and Japan not yet 
| at > from its business depression: The Jap- 
: eile ¢ ate , _ offering steel for resale on the Pa- 

South Ame to ighten their financial burdens, From 
contin... Te the Dutch East Indies and Mexieo there 
“nues to be a fair demand. 
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Pig Iron.—While the market is rather slow, a few 
good-sized orders and inquiries have developed in the 
week. A local melter has bought 3000 tons of foundry 
for early shipment at ruling Northern and Southerr 
prices. A Wisconsin foundry has ordered 1500 tons of 
foundry iron for first half delivery and a Michigan 
melter has closed for 1500 tons of malleable for first 
quarter shipment. Other orders recently placed include 
1000 tons of foundry iron for last quarter shipment, 
which brought $42, base Birmingham, and smaller lots 
ranging from 100 to 600 tons. In this district the 
demand for basic is light, but the searcity of the iron 
in the East has resulted in leeal. consideration of an 
inquiry from Pittsburgh calling for 5000 tons for fourth 
quarter delivery. Effective Aug. 26, the freight on 
shipments of iron from Birmingham to Chicago will 
advance to $6.67. This increase will be overcome in 
part by the action of a large Southern producer in 
reducing its differentials for silicon content. This fur- 
nace, which is quoting foundry at $42, base, Birming- 
ham, now adds $1.25 for the first increase in. silicon 
content and $1 for the succeeding grades. Thus iron 
with 3.25 to 3.75 per cent silicon is quoted at $1.75 
less than formerly, or more than enough to absorb the 
increase in freight. Another important Southern pro- 
ducer continues to quote $42, base, Birmingham, with 
the old differentials. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered, at con- 
sumers’ yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 50c. per ton., which will be about 70c. a ton after 


Aug. 26. The delivered prices quoted below are based on the 
new freight rates. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil 
1.50 (other grades subject to usual 


differentials), deliv. at Chicago $58.50 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 

last half *- 48.25 
Northern coke, No. 1, spot $8.25 
Northern coke foundry No. 2 sil 

1.75 to 2.25 last half 46.00 
Northern coke, No. 2, spot...... 46.00 
Northern high phos., last half.. a 45.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 

No. 1 soft, sil. 2.75 to 3.26.... .$50.92 to 51.87 
Southern coke, No 2 foundry, sil 

2.25 to 2.75.. a ; i ‘ 49.92 to 50.37 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 48.67 
Malleable not over 2.25 sil......... . 46.50 
DT nes ukueeusee ; ane 46.00 
Low phos. (copper free). 57.00 
Silvery, 7 .per cent.. 63.32 


Ferroalloys.—A purchase of 250 tons of spiegeleisen 
is reported to have been made at about $80, furnace, 
but producers almost without exception are quoting 
$85. An inquiry for 100 tons of ferromanganese for 
fourth and first quarter delivery is before the trade. 

We quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, prompt and 


last half, delivered, $200; 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $85, de- 
livered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $80 to $85. 


Plates.—Although the market is quiet, prices are 
firmer, most independent mills holding to 3.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, on tank plates. Owing to the coal situation and 
other factors production costs increased so markedly 
in July that independents are not inclined to shade their 
quotations to secure business. Some observers, how- 
ever, report that large tonnages of desirable specifica- 
tions could probably still be placed at 3.25c., Pitts- 
burgh. New car orders are not coming out and the 
efforts of the railroads to let additional repair work 
are not meeting with much success because shops are 
now booked ahead through the end of the year and in 
some instances through first quarter. Ten thousand 
tons of steel, principally plates, for two tank vessels 
to be built on the Coast will be furnished by a Pitts- 
burgh mill and shipped via the Panama Canal, the rate 
by that route being about $3 a ton below the all-rail 
rate from Chicago to the Pacific. It is stated that there 
is now quite a movement of steel from Pittsburgh to 
the Coast on this account. The leading local interest 
is unable to take new orders for plates, shapes and 
bars for delivery this year or for shipment at a speci- 
fied time in first quarter. Independent mills are able 
to make fairly early delivery on plates and. shapes. 


Practically all business now placed will be subject to 
the advanced freight rates which go into effect on Aug. 
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26. The rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago which will 
be added to the base price as formerly will be 38c. per 
100 lb., according to estimates by traffic departments. 
No tariffs covering the new rates have yet been issued. 

The mill quotation is 2.65c. to 3.50c., Pittsburgh, the 
freight to Chicago being 27c. per 100 Ib. and 38c, on Aug. 
26 and thereafter. Jobbers quote 3.67c. to 4.17c. for plates 
out of stock. 

Structural Material.—Shapes continue easy and in- 
dependent prices on plain material range from 3.10c. 
to 3.25c., Pittsburgh. Fabricating awards and inqui- 
ries are more numerous than for several weeks. The 
American Bridge Go. will supply 1878 tons for the Mat- 
son Navigation Co., San Francisco. Other lettings in- 
clude: 

Standard Oil Co., office and warehouse building, Milwau- 
kee, 400 tons, to Federal Bridge & Structural Co. 

Lone Star Bridge & Steel Co., highway bridges in Texas 
240 tons, sublet to highway bridge companies in Texas and 
the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co 

Greenway high school, Coleraine, Minn., 165 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Peshtigo Fibre Co., miscellaneous buildings, Peshtigo, 
Wis., 122 tons, to Federal Bridge & Structural Co. 

Current inquiries include: 

Merced Irrigation District, 500-ft. railroad bridge, Cali- 
fornia, 600 tons. 

A. M. Fulton Building, Minneapolis, 400 tons. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Willamette River bridge, Ore- 
gon, 200 tons. 

Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 200 tons 

State of Idaho, two highway bridges, Snake River, 230 
tons 

Eagle Picher Lead Co., East St. Louis, Ill, 250 tons 

Ford Roofing Products Co., paper mill, Vandalia, Ill, 300 
tons 


The mill quotation is 2.45c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh. which 
takes a freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery 
until Aug. 26 and thereafter when the rate will be 38c. 
Jobbers quote 3.47¢, to 3.97c. for materials out of warehouse. 

Bars.—With both of the principal local mills out of 
the market for the remainder of the year, consumers 
desiring mild steel cars are dependent on outside 
sources. One important Eastern independent which 
has quoted as low as 3c. is now booked ahead nntil 1921. 
It is understood that this price was named only on 
heavy sizes and attractive tonnages. Two other East- 
ern mills continue to book business at 4c., Pittsburgh, 
for four and five months delivery, and offerings at less 
than that price are less numerous. Agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers continue prominent figures in the 
market for both soft and hard steel bars* The scarcity 
of re-rolling rails and the likelihood of continued scarc- 
ity until the railroads pull up old rails next spring is 
recegnized by buyers desiring rail carbon bars and has 
resulted in active inquiry. Owing to the decline in 
construction work, the demand for hard steel reinforc- 
ing bars is below normal. The demand for bar iron is 
still fairly active with mills heavily booked and declin- 
ing more business than they are accepting. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c. to 4c.; Pittsburgh 
taking a freight of 27c. per 100 lb., which will be advanced 
to 38c. on Aug. 26: common bar iron, 3.75c. to 4c., Chicago; 
rail carbon, 4c., mill 

Jobbers quote 3.37c. to 3.87c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 
5.80c, for rounds and 6.30c. for flats and squares, and extra 
of 15c. per 100 Ib. applying to orders exceeding 1090 lb. and 
under 2000 lb. and an extra 35c. for orders up to 1000 Ib. 

Wire Products.—The situation is unchanged. For 
mill prices see Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, page 489. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Additional Western rail- 
roads have been added to the already extensive list of 
those which desire the local mill to take care of their 
rail requirements for next year. Until the Steel Cor 
poration decides upon a price policy, however, no con 
tracts can be closed. Current demand for track accesso 
ries is good and local mills have booked about al! the 
business they care to handle for some time. Inquiries 
for light rails continue to develop and orders are about 
equal to shipments. 

Standard Bessemer rails, $45 to $55; open hearth rails 


$47 to $57. Light rails, 2.45c. to 3.50c., f.o.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.55¢e. to 4.25¢., Pittsburgh 
Track bolts with square nuts, 4.60c, to 5.25¢c., Pittsburgh 
Steel tie plates. 3c. to 4c. and steel angle bars, 2.75c. Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; tie plates, iron, 3.75c. to 4e., f.o.b. 


makers’ mills. 

Sheets.—As has been previously noted the local pro- 
ducers are out of the market for the rest of the year. 
Some of the newer mills outside of this district now 
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have tonnage to'offer as a result of cancellations by 
automobile companies, from which they received a Jarge 
bulk of their orders. A large Pittsburgh company, 
which also completed a new mill, is booking blue ap. 
nealed and the leading independent Eastern stee| jp. 
terest is taking orders for its recently completed mills 
Blue annealed is considerably easier and can be ob. 
tained from independents for fourth quarter delivery 
at from 5.75c. to 6.50c., while earlier shipments com. 
mand a higher price. Black is also somewhat more 
plentiful, with independent quotations ranging from 
7.50c. to 8c. for fourth quarter delivery. Galvanized 
continues scarce, partly because of unsatisfactory pro 
duction in hot weather, and is bringing from 8.50¢c. to 
%c. for last quarter shipment. Most mills are not anx. 
ious to take future business until they know what thei 
costs will be under the new freight rates. 


Mill quotations are 4.35c. to 8c, for No. 28 black 
to 6.50c. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.70c. to 9c. for x 
28 galvanized, these all being Pittsburgh prices, subject ¢, 
a freight to Chicago of 27c. per 100 Ib., which wil! be ad 
vanced to 38c. Aug. 26. The lowest prices are those of 
March 21, 1919 7 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 6.02c. to 7.02c.; No. 28 black, 7c. to &¢.: No 
galvanized, 8.50c, to 9.50c. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—As current orders cannot be deliy. 
ered before the effective date of the rate advance, prices 
have technically advanced to the extent of the freight 
rate, namely, $2.30. Cedarburg, Wis., is inquiring f 
600 tons. Two hundred tons for Aurora, IIl., has been 
sublet by a contractor to the United States Cast Iror 
Pipe Co. Otherwise the market is without features 


We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 
lows: water pipe, 4-in., $82.10; 6-in. and above, $79.10 
class A and gas pipe, $2 extra. 


Old Material.—An important local manufacturer has 
made large purchases of malleable at a maximum of 
$52.50 per gross ton. It is understood that big lots of 
re-rolling rails have also been bought recently at $37.50 
to $38.50 per gross ton. Stove plate is also fairly 
active and, influenced by the strength of Eastern mar- 
kets, dealers are buying melting steel at advancing 
prices. Rolling mill grades and cast scrap are dull. 
On the whole, there have been few price changes but 
some sellers are optimistic and look forward to an 
active fall. Two of the important steel interests ar 
expected to re-enter the market for melting steel. Ow- 
ing to the tight financial situation, many country deal- 
ers are pressing their offerings to convert their stocks 
into cash. Railroad offerings are limited, the Chicag 
Great Western advertising 300 tons and the Grand 
Trunk Western. 1000 tons. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards. Chicago 
vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 


and 


Per Gross Ton 


a Re cee terra ar $35.00 to $36.00 
III NN i nh eS he ees 57.50 to 62.50 
eee ee eee re ee ee 38.00 to 38.50 
Pe ree re 37.50 to 38.00 
Steel rafis, less than 3 ft........... 29.50 to 30.00 
Heavy’ melting eteel......cccscvave 25.00 to 25.50 
Frogs. switches and guards, cut part 25.00 to 25 iL 
DRC GOORl 6 ckaace cers s eenwuns 24.50 to 25.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel...... 29.50 to 30.00 
Drop forge flashingsS .........+eee. 21.50 to 22.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars......... $33.00 to $33 
eee. “ee: Ws 5 oi 5k 2 ewe ae’ 25.00to 2 
Iron arch bars and transoms....... 34.50 to 3.0 
eS ee err 41.50 to 42. 
oe Se ee eer 34.50 to 35.08 
GO: 3 IN nn vive weer eeaes 20.00 to 20.0! 
le eS eee rear 12.50 to 19. 
CE NE oa Filed i Cn atei se eda caewene 24.00 to 24.9" 
ee IE RNG so 65 caved ive teee 17.00 to 1i.rt 
No. 1 railroad wrought............- 24.50 to 29. 
No. 2 railrozd wrought........c.c00% 24.00 to 24.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 26.50 to 24.0 
Coil springs Wie Gincinak s Gtk bie ee 28.00 to 25.0) 
ee Ra 56 ica nk ee eee ee 36.00 to vbr 
thee WINNS. anv i'n kckcsn Konno’ 27.50 to <%.! 
Locomotive tires, smooth........... 24.00 to . 
Machine shop turnings..........-+-: 9.50 to 10.0 
Ce NE. ki saws ec xeeneas eee 13.00 to 1s 
SR RNG. cen So.nw st ce ts &bae aeee 28.50 to «s 
CEE GO kcoccccescuwbabs Teen ewe 25.00 to ov. 
Rs . wa lad ies ws Kel ee 26.50 to ae 
FEAIITORE WAGTIOARIO o4 oc cvde siivcans ae 28.50 te Coes 
Agricultural malleable ............- 28.0010 ong 
Comneiy WOE oc dcicvt cs we vss oween 17.00 to 1 


ner ws 


Bolts and Nuts.—While cancellations are numw 
they are more than outweighed by new orders * > 
specifications against contracts. It is doubtful whether 
any makers will hold their books open to all bayer 
fourth quarter, as they will have difficulty in ™" 
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‘ the requirements of their old customers. Some 
‘acturers, notably outside this district, are ham- 
by a shortage of raw material. For mill prices 
nished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 489. 
ers quote structural rivets, 5.62c., boiler rivets, 
machine bolts up to % x 4 im., 20 per cent off; larger 
off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 10 off; larger 
off: hot pressed nuts, square tapped and hexagon 
list price; coach or lag screws, gimiet points, square 
an 0 per cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged. 
Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Western Maryland is 
nquiring for 20 Mikado type locomotives, in addition to 
the 20 consolidation type engines mentioned a week ago. 


set 


‘ Boston 


Boston, Aug. 17. 


Pig Iron.—Business in the past week was confined 
tically to Sloss iron on a $42 furnace base. One 
\labama furnace sold 400 to 500 tons, silicon 2.25 
975, fourth and first quarter delivery, at $42 furnace 
base: 500 tons Ohio silvery, silicon 6 to 7 per cent, 
prompt shipment, at $56.50 furnace or $62.40 delivered 
to a Massachusetts consumer, and 100 tons Lake char- 
coal. first half delivery, at $55 furnace to a Greater 
Boston melter, are reported sold. A small tonnage of 
Emporium at $48 furnace, with a $3.90 freight, 1920 
lelivery, is offered, but other Pennsylvania furnaces 
pparently have all the business they desire for 1920. 
Buffalo iron quotations on this market are purely nom- 
Sales of Sloss, include 350 tons, silicon 2.25 to 
first quarter delivery, the first 1921 transaction 
reported. One Massachusetts melter bought 1300 tons, 
uf silicon 2.25 to 2.75 and half silicon 2.75 to 3.25; 
another 1000 tons; and a Rhode Island company, 2000 
tons silicon 2.75 to 3.25, delivery within the next two 
months. More than 13,000 tons of Sloss iron are ex- 
pected at Sound ports within the next two months, of 
which less than 2000 tons is available, and arrange- 
ments are made to send either one steamer or two 
arges to Boston in the same time. The Ocean Steam- 
hip Co. has two steamers capable of handling six car- 
ls of Alabama iron, each due at Boston this week 
i one steamer of 18 cars capacity next week. One 
Buffalo furnace has shipped approximately 4000 tons 
Providence, R. L, via barge since last reports and 
; made heavy Grand Trunk-New England shipments 
is well, but at the moment is cut off from the last 
route. Embargoes on all other railroads make it neces- 
ry to secure permits for Pennsylvania, Virginia 
\labama all-rail iron shipments, and some carriers 
not anxious to issue these. Foundries, generally 
iking, are busy. One silk machinery maker has 
ed for a small cancellation of iron bought at less 
$40 per ton. Delivered pig iron prices follow: 


Penn., sil oc cce ce $01.15 to $52.90 





Penn., sil ; . .ee- 49.90 to 50.90 
sil. 2.25 Mabe sate cadens 50.15 to 52.15 

lo, sil. 1.7 Phe enesdwoweee ea 48.90 to 50.90 

Z » EL Be vane 54.70 to 57.70 
ginia, sil, 2.2! Bey v'a winch greets 52.95 to 55.95 
ginia, sil. 1.7 Deret oeereewre 51.70 to 54.70 
bama, sil. 2.75 Ries cl acaieeanihas 53.00 to 54.15 
bama, sil. 2 Do besa Pe a 51.25 to 52.40 
ma, sil. 1 SG cvsnewevecs 50.00 to 51.15 


Coke.—Sales of spot coke have been few and far 

lue to small offerings and a belief among 

nterests that the market is due for a setback. 

‘aces of Connellsville foundry coke are reported. 

England Coal & Coke Co. continues to quote 

1.90 delivered base where the freight rate does 

| $2.40. Owing to a freer movement of tide- 

il this company has been able to work 50 addi- 

ens making 310 in operation, and expects to 

ts production before Sept. 1. The Providence 

' promises of coal are fulfilled, will be able 

its foundry coke output before Aug. 31. 

pany is confining shipments to contract coke 

0 price advance has been made. If has no 
to offer. 


Vinished Iron and Steel.—The Lackawanna Steel Co. 
ship finished iron and steel into New England 
‘rand Trunk Railroad. Shipments from Penn- 
ind other mills are subject to permit and are 
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uncertain. The Blakeslee Forge Co., Southington, 
Conn., is operating on a three-day schedule, being un- 
able to get steel. The Central Vermont Railroad is in 
the market for several hundreds tons car repair work 
plates. Boiler shops report some slowing up in work, 
but business is by no means dull. Concessions are 
named on universal plates where large tonnages are 
concerned. A Providence fabricator has placed 250 
tons structural with the Bethlehem Steel Co. for a New 
Bedford mill. The McClintic-Marshall Co. has been 
awarded approximately 100 tons for municipal stable 
sheds, Lynn, Mass. Local warehouses report a con- 
tinued demand for iron and steel with no improvement 
in receipts. Jobbers in some instances have advanced 
nuts lc. per lb. All bolts %-in. and smaller, and wire 
and cut nails are especially scarce, about the only ones 
received coming from the Pittsburgh district. 

Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $5.50 to $6.50 per 100 
lb. base; flats, $6.50 to $6.85; conerete bars, $6 to $6.50; 
tire steel, $7 to $7.50; spring steel, open hearth, $11; cru- 
cible, $16; steel bands, $8 to $8.25; steel hoops, $9: toe calk 
steel, $8; cold-rolled steel, $10 to $10.50; structural, $6 to 
$6.50; plates, $6.50; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $9: No 
28 black sheets, $9.15; No. 28 galvanized, $10.50; refined 
iron, $5.50 to $8; best refined, $7 to $7.50; Wayne, $8.50; 
band iron, $8; hoop iron, $9; Norway iron, $20 

Old Material—The market is more active and 
stronger. One dealer has bought about 1000 tons 
strictly No. 1 heavy melting steel for Pittsburgh mills 
this week at as high as $23.50 shipping point, and 
$20.50 to $21 shipping point has been paid for less de- 
sirable stock to be applied to a 3500-ton local export 
order. These prices represent an advance of about 
$1.50 a ton for the week. Foundries are endeavoring 
to secure No. 1 machinery cast before the new freight 
rates go into effect. One broker claims to have ob- 
tained $44 shipping point for 200 tons No. 1, but this 
price is exceptional. The market is, however, easily 
$1 a ton higher on this grade. No. 2 cast is hard to 
place. Stove plate is higher in spots, small lots recent- 
ly having brought $26 shipping point. A Bridgeport, 
Conn., melter offers $50 delivered for any amount of 
railroad malleable, but holders want $2 more. A Port- 
land, Me., rolling mill bought a few cars of shafting 
at $31 and $32 shipping point and is in the market for 
car axles. Wrought pipe continues in demand at $19.50. 
A broker sold 1000 tons relaying 60-lb. rails at $50 per 
gross ton shipping point this week. Blast furnaces are 
taking machine shop turnings more freely. Borings 
for chemical purposes command $18 to $19 shipping 
point. Local yard quotations on old material follow: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $20.50 to $23.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought... coccccce Sa0eto 29.60 
Fe: 2 SUS. WHO sc cscdcssevenewe 23.00 to 24.00 
Wrought pipe (l-in in. diameter, 

a eS: ee ... 18.50to 19.50 
Machine shop turnings..... 13.50to 14.50 
Cast iron borings 15.50to 16.50 
Heavy axle turnings ; . 15.00to 16.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 13.50to 14.00 
Forged scrap 7 13.00to 14.00 
Bundled skeleton 13.00 to 14.00 
Street car axles . ie< .-+ 31.00to 32.00 
Car wheels ona ct tbed hon 37.00 to 38.00 
Machinery cast 7 ... 40.00to 41.00 
i i ee issn aeekae coccecce See Bee 
Stove plate .... séeueeés veetvece See ae yen 
Railroad malleable . .. 28.00to 29.00 
Rerolling rails ease -«- 28.00to 30.00 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Aug. 16. 


Pig Iron.—The buying movement has quieted down, 
with no purchases except of small lots for immediate 
use and obtainable before the new freight rates go into 
effect. No consumers of large tonnage are expected in 
the market at present. Furnace representatives are 
advised by their principals that railroad equipment 
cannot be obtained and that the increasing tonnage on 
the yards is likely to cause a shut-down on production. 
The local furnace which has been having trouble with 
its production, in the analysis of its output, is getting 
straightened out and expects to be able to make deliv- 
eries shortly as contracted. 

Coke.—No business is being done, coke being unob- 
tainable at present in this region at any price. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The finished products sit- 
uation has shown some slight improvement in ship- 
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ments of material, though irregular as to the sizes 
and shapes wanted most by consumers. Some light rail 
orders have been taken on for 6 to 12 weeks’ delivery, 
but no early delivery of structural material, plates or 
bars is possible. It is stated that some independent 
interests are accepting orders for early shipment on 
payment of premium. Bolts have been advanced to 
$4.60, Pittsburgh base, from $4.35. Railroads are be- 
ginning to inquire about 1921 deliveries of standard 
section rails, but no orders are being placed and no 
prices are being made. Stock out of warehouse is mov- 
ing as receipts make it possible to deliver. 


For stock out of warehouses we quote as follows: Soft 


steel bars, 3.94¢.; iron bars, 4.50c.; structural material, 
101c.; tank plates, 4.24c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
7.09¢ No. 28 black annealed sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 
8.10c.; No, 28 black galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 
9.60¢c 


Old Material —Most of the scrap dealers evince a 
bullish tendency, but some of the larger operators are 
not so inclined, believing that conditions are not good 
for any advances. There is, however, some shortage of 
material, due chiefly to the difficulty of getting cars to 
handle supplies otherwise available. Lists out during 
the week include 400 tons from the Kansas City South- 
ern and 3000 tons from the St. Louis & San Francisco. 

Car repair business actually on the books or in 
prospect is regarded as sufficient to insure maximum 
operations at the Niles plant of the Youngstown Steel 
Car Co., Youngstown, for the next twelve months. The 
company is now working out a 750-car order for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and is negotiating a much 
larger order with another carrier. A program of hous- 
ing development for its employees is to be worked out. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. 
Louis industrial district as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Old: POR: PRI. 66a 60a 0s cvcccccc ce gee. 0 tO $83.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 35.00 to 35.50 
3 25.00 to 25.50 


Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 
Relaying rails, standard sections sub- 


SOCK TO. TOOTIOR 6s 00 0b ea eee eee 50.00 to 55.00 
oY are ee ee en 36.00 to 36.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy shoveling steel.............. 22.00 to 22.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 21.50 to 22.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 26.00 to 26.50 
Ordinary bundled sheets........... 12.00 to 12.50 

Per Net Ton 
Heavy axles and tire turnings......$15.00 to $15.50 
[ne ROI CPE. i /s &o.6:d.0s's006 SOR ee 31.00 to 31.50 
Steel angle bars 5 ee aa ee ae 23.00 to 23.50 
SO AE: GRE v5. o5 3 coe insen eke oaace 40.50 to 41.00 
SN NN CUEING 5 tat dinar eee winsetcne le 34.00 to 34.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 33.00to 33.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........:. 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 2 ratiroad wrougnt......cccsess 23.00 to 23.50 
See SO oc ac eW a vine hares 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 24.00 to 24.50 


Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over 


SE SE Siena tee tenwtakee 21.00 to 21.50 
ee ee rare 14.50 to 15.00 
a ear er ee 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 bgiler, cut to sheets and rings 17.00 to 17.50 
RD are ee 35.00 to 35.50 
Stove plate and light cast.......... 26.50 to 27.00 
TORRIOGRG DAINORUNS: © dccicckccsavavre 27.00 to 27.50 
Agricultural malleable ........ceee0. 25.50 to 26.00 
se SOO Rare rer ere ree 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 15.00 to 15.50 
retiroed Orate DAFG. ss occ cscs ccsss 26.50 to 27.00 
Machine-shop turningS ........e+6+. 10.50 to. 11.00 
rer “Gene Gs a wa wee ae 20.50 to 21.00 
Cncwut FRUTORE MIOE nc. cescvcnoes 21.50to 22.00 
IE is ote gd Foe aia egies Seas 25.50 to 26.00 
PRS ME Kiovcdctcawsbdncexadenn 24.00 to 24.50 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Aug. 17. 


Pig Iron.—Iron is in strong demand but sales are 
comparatively few. The main transactions for the past 
week was the sale by one furnace interest of 1500 to 
2000 tons of foundry iron for last half delivery. Most 
of this material was sold at the old $45 base quotation, 
but some of it at a base price of $50 for 1.75 to 2.25 
per cent silicon; $51.25 for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon and $53 
for 2.75 to 3.25 silicon. A little malleable was also sold 
for last half delivery at $51.25. The high prices cov- 
ered early shipment material for an urgent need. That 
the $50 base price should be the ruling quotation seems 
certain. No maker will quote iron for any delivery at 
lower than this price, and some believe that 1921 first 
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half quotations will be higher.» An inter which 
quoted $50 on an inquiry for 2 per cent silicon foundry 
iron for prompt shipment announces that it wil] no 
sell any 1.75 to 2.25 silicon at lower than $50. Inquiries 
for first half of next year are mounting in volume 
there is little if any selling for this future. Pry luct oF 
continues to be the main concern of furnaces. (ne ~ 
terest is piling all it is making. The car supply shows 
very little improvement. Pressure is heavy for deli, 
ery on old contracts. 


su 


We quote f.o.b. Buffalo: 

No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil...... 

No. 2 X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 

No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 

SD ina nv a aed a Coes BK cab a a KCl 

SPO ot ee ere. Pee 

Lake Superior charcoal............. 58.00 te 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The car shortage js stjj] 
acute and consumers are experiencing considerable diff 
culty in obtaining material. Motor trucks are used 
wherever possible. There seems to be a larger number 
of small inquiries out now than for considerable time 
One of the largest independent producers is out of the 
market on cold finished material except in the larger 
sizes and is likewise out of the market on hot rolled 
bars. Inquiry for shapes has increased and one agency 
is accepting orders for delivery within 30 to 60 days. 
subject to ability to obtain cars. Orders are running 
from single carloads up to 100 tons. Inquiry on bars 
and cold finished is generally for carload lots and less, 
A local mill reports plate demand better and is selling 
this material for delivery within 30 to 60 days. Bars 
are being sold by this mill for delivery between 60 t 
90 days and four to five months. Two bar mills of this 
interest are sold up for the rest of the year and the 
others are booked ahead for 60 days. Mills are not 
getting maximum production due to the poor quality 
of iron made. 


Jobbers quote the following prices for this territory 
Steel bars, 4.61c.; iron bars, 5.26c.; structurals, 4.46¢c 
plates, 4.66c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 6.5l1c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 8.25c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 9.50c.; bands 
5.8lce.; hoops, 6.06c.; cold rolled steel, 6.00c. 

Old Material.—The market has every appearance of 
soundness with plenty of demand and prices firm, but 
it is thought in some quarters that there is considerable 
artificiality to it with its active phases caused by an 
immediate demand which may be short-lived. The 
retirement from the market of several mills seeking 
large tonnages without having acquired them leads 
dealers to believe that the present demand is unstable. 
Just now there is strong and insistent inquiry for al! 
grades of material with heavy melting steel topping 
the list. Heavy melting steel out of railroad lists re- 
cently brought as high as $29, it is said. There is little 
selling because of the uncertainties of shipping. Buf- 
falo mills are interested in quotations, but are not at 
tively seeking to buy. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross. ton, f.0.b 
Buffalo as follows: 


Heavy melting steel, regular grades.$25.00 to $26.00 


Hydraulic compressed ........se+:: 23.00 to 23.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under.......... 31.50 to 32.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ...... énnwete 30.50 to 31.50 
a eS Ee ee 37.50 to 38.50 
e Iron and steel axles... cccsscccccve 42.00 to 43.00 
Ot MOG sven cegecctwnapeveneen 37.00 to 38.00 
Railroad malleable ........e.eeee0% 30.50 to 31.9! 
Machine-shop turnings ..........+- 15.00 to 16.00 
EIOAVY GEIS TUPMINGS. oc cccnccscaee 19.50 to 20.51 
CHORR GREE DOPTMEB. i cccccecccccerss 19.50 to 20.00 
TPOM PAU wi. cccccccvvccccccvcssvios 29.50 to 30.9" 
Locomotive grate bars..........+++ 23.50 to 24.5 
MEN Fs oss bas 0s bee whe ao me oe $1.50 to $2.0" 
Wrought pipe ......... ee ee x 20.50 to 21.50 
No. 1 busheling.........ccccccceess 19.50 to 20.91 
Bundled sheet stampings..........-- 16.50 to 17. 


To Build Two Tankers at Vancouver 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 17.—The G. M. Standife 
Construction Corporation, Vancouver, Wash., has 4 
ceived a contract from the Imperial Oil Co. of a 
for two 12,000-ton tankers to be built at its yar tates 
Vancouver. Each boat will require 2700 tons of P an 
and 1500 tons of shapes. Deliveries on this se 
are to start in October. Eastern plate and struct 
mills have the inquiries for this tonnage. 








u 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 17. 

» [ron.—While the market cannot be termed active, 
elling of pig iron, mostly in lots up to 1000 
ntinues, and prices on nearly all grades are 
A southern Ohio furnace, which had been run- 
silvery for some time, changed over to foundry 
i a considerable tonnage for delivery during the 
days on a $47 furnace base; this iron will run 
1.75 in silicon. The market on southern Ohio 
1 now be quoted at $46 to $47 furnace, for last 
d first quarter of next year. Furnaces are not 
soliciting for first quarter but in some in- 

- have booked orders from regular customers who 

i on being taken care of. On Southern iron 

prices range from $42 to $45, the lower price still be- 

: ioted for the rest of this year and the first half 

No sales are reported at the higher figure, 

a number of furnaces are holding their last 
output at this price. We note a sale of 1000 

f Southern foundry iron for delivery this half at 
Birmingham, and two sales of 500 tons each for 

if of next year at $42. Another sale of 500 tons 

very in the next three months was made to a 

n a nearby town at $42. A sale of three cars 
Virginia iron for delivery in the next 30 days at 
imnace base, is also noted. Two hundred tons o1 
Jleable were taken by a central Ohio melter at $47, 
nace. Silvery furnaces in southern Ohio are now 

| $60 base for 8 per cent, which represents an ad- 
vance of $2 per ton. Sales, however, were made in the 
arly part of last week at the old figure. A fair in- 
is out for both prompt and future delivery, the 
largest being from a central Ohio melter for 5000 tons 
of malleable for first quarter of next year. A southerr 

Ohio melter is inquiring for 1000 tons of foundry iron 

for last quarter. No activity in basic or Bessemer 

irons is noted, and the quotation given on basic may be 
regarded as nominal. 

Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Birmingham and 
$1.80 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base 


WOE) - 4 ada% a0 a eee rae $45.60 to $46.60 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 

SOGY Scans aan eee eats Cree 46.85 to 47.85 

‘hio silvery, 8 per cent sil.......... 61.80 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

Pk BP Kee hs vee e ee alisha Oe 47.80 to 48.80 

BEGG: TOOPGMOP scene ween wesléereeeln 47.80 

Malleable re ee eee) eee ee ee 47.80 to 48.80 


Coke.—A local dealer reports a softening in Con 
nellsville furnace coke prices, a producer who was ask- 
$19 last week for spot coke having dropped $2 a 
ton. Prices on foundry coke remain firm, and sales are 
reported at $19 to $20 per net ton at ovens, with an 
asional car bringing as high as $21. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—An. inquiry for 1800 tons 
sheets is reported by the local sales agency of a 
southern Ohio mill, deliveries to start immediately and 
continue through the rest of the year. The specification 
‘a desirable one and it is altogether probable that the 
mill will accept it. While demand for automobile sheets 
nas fallen off, inquiries for roofing sheets are on the 
nerease, particularly from farming sections of the 
untry, where a great deal of repair work will be done 
ls fall. Agricultural implement manufacturers in 
listrict have been in the market for steel bars dur- 

ig the past ten days, and a local warehouse, is endeav- 
ng to place 600 tons of bars for early delivery, but 
’ Tar with indifferent success. Prices on the whole 
*main firm, but one independent company which had 
ioting 4¢., Pittsburgh, on shapes is reported to 

have taken on a small tonnage at 3.25c. On plates for 
“arly delivery quotations range from 3.75c. to 4c., 
Pitts urgh, but it is reported that 3,50c. can be done on 
“sirable tonnages. Warehouse stocks are at the low- 
"** point in their history, and it is almost impossible to 
,-dre rounds 1 in. and under. The demand for all 
steel, with the exception of structural mate- 
, ’ Continues, though the practice of offering premiums 
ics delivery has now been discontinued. New 
aves nelude structural steel and steel castings, 
——— tons, for lock No. 44 on the Ohio River, bids 
e ned at the United States Engineers’ Office at 


of 


est 


: L 
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Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 9. An exhibition building for 
the Kentucky State Fair Association, involving 450 
tons, is expected to be up for bids within the next two 
weeks. The contract for the theater and office buildin 
250 tons, at Cincinnati, for the Keith interests will 
likely be awarded this week. We quote: 


Iron and steel bars, 5c. to 6c.; structural shapes, 4.50c. ; 
plates, 4.50c.; cold rolled shafting, 6.25c.: steel bands, 6.50c. : 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 7.50c.: No. 28 black sheets. 
% to 10c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 10c. to llc.; wire nails. 
$4.50 per keg base. 

Old Material.—The scrap market remains quiet and 
very little trading is being done. ‘Dealers are having 
difficulty securing permits to move materials and are 
not actively buying or selling. Some inquiries are still 
being received for steel scrap and sales are mostly con- 
lined to these lines. Quotations remain unchanged. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices 

Per Gross Ton 

Bundled sheets ..... aw wile ae ween) $14.00 to $15.00 

Old iron rails.... y 


7.00 to 28.00 


Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up .«-. 50.00 to 51.00 
Rerolling steel rails 32.00 to 33.00 
Heavy melting steel . 22.50 to 23.50 
Steel rails for melting . 24.00to 25.00 
Car wheels ..... i . 36.00 to 37.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought $25.00 to $26.00 
Cast borings ... 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel turnings . 9.50 to 10.00 
Railroad cast 32.00 to 33:00 
No. 1 machinery 35.00 to 36.00 
Burnt scrap 22.00 to 23.00 
Iron axles i 36.50 to 37.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 24.50 to 25.50 
Pipes and flues. 16.00 to 16.50 
Malleable cast . 24.00to 24.50 
Railroad tank and sheet 16.00 to 16.50 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 16. 

Pig Iron.—The leading foundry interests report 
another week of active buying for the first quarter of 
1921 as well as the last quarter of this year. One of 
these emphasizes the business that he is doing with 
the East and another that which is being done in In- 
diana, Ohio and Illinois. A fourth interest opened up 
for 1921 and sold 2800 tons in 100 to 500-ton lots in two 
days. Another interest put 6000 tons on the market 
for 1921 and it was taken almost at once. St. Louis 
consumers have appeared for the first time in several 
weeks and a number of orders were booked. There 
appears to be no difficulty in booking any amount that 
the Alabama furnaces offer. Some of this business, it 
is presumed, comes from consumers who have been dis- 
appointed in deliveries from other sources. Small lots 
of spot iron are readily disposed of by the smaller in- 
terests to new customers at $43 and even $44. The 
entire tonnage sold at an advanced price has probably 
amounted to several thousand tons in the past three 
weeks. The larger makers have no inclination to raise 
the base price above $42 even when they could get a 
higher price. Stocks on Alabama yards increased 
about 35,000 tons in the month and there are now over 
100,000 tons of foundry on yards, the largest in many 
months. Steel mill and foundry activity is pronounced 
from a productive standpoint, the only handicap being 
movements of finished products, which are still very 
unsatisfactory. Iron and steel makers will ask the 
Alabama Public Service Commission not to approve the 
25 per cent rate advance on assemblage of raw mate- 
rials, contending that the McAdoo wartime order has 
already imposed a discriminating burden. Material 
men will make a similar representation. Charcoal iron 
sells at the recent advance to $58 and $60. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, the Tennessee company excepted, as follows: 


Foundry, sil, 1.75 to 2.25....seceeccceeseces $42.00 
nn ... .  ccccueersqacenedsudeneaueeeee 41.00 
CRBROEEE cccccicsccepeueneasessase $58.00 to 60.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Both sanitary and water and gas 
pipe makers report a slowing up, but all plants in prac- 
tically full operation except in the matter of large sizes 
of high pressure pipe. Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
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is about to purchase four miles of 16-in. high pressure 
pipe for by-product gas mains. Shops making flange 
pipe for oil well use are heavily taxed. 


Coal and Coke.—Alabama coal production continues 
around 310,000 weekly, which is 90,000 tons above the 
1919 production. The increase is due to spirited fur- 
nace activity, which is 40 per cent over that of this 
time in 1919. The 5 per cent of coal miners on strike 
in domestic mines are obstinate, but the influx of new 
men is gradually wearing them out. Foundry coke 
sells at $13.50 to $15 and even $16 for spot with very 
little offering. Several concerns are declining all new 
business. 


Old Material.—A distinctly better feeling prevails 
in the scrap market and consumers are gradually being 
forced to pay higher prices. Heavy steel is up $1 to $2 
per ton and the dealers report a more vigorous demand 
all around. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 
prices to consumers, as follows: 
NE SE viva ws nee bas bteGau wee e $24.00 to $25.00 


eRe, Te chic: Sor cktarse> erecon a deed ela Se te 23.00 to 24.00 
Cast-en DOTIRED, ..40cccccctvvabscne 14.00 to 15.00 
Machine-shop turningS ........s+6.6. 14.00 to 15.00 
I a, soy: & nen win’ ss ecaca stn 
Ce E.'s 5 Sines ee pie be Seb e olete 30.00 to 32.00 
in SR ivetesceuceenawkeen 29.00 to 31.00 
See ME: oc chides sd oaeew aan 30.00 to 32.00 
a ee ere eee 24.00 to 25.00 


OOS UE .0s eens ei redsed 350240208 26.00 to 27.00 


New York 


NEw York, Aug. 17. 

Pig Iron.—Buying for shipment before the advance 
in freight rates takes effect is no longer a factor, 
seeing that there is only a week more of old rates. 
The effort of New England consumers to pick up small 
lots to take the place of iron they have under contract 
but that cannot get to them because of embargoes on 
routes from the furnaces having their contracts, have 
produced a small amount of activity. Some Virginia 
iron, for example, has been sold to New England at the 
new price of $50 at furnace, the New England freight 
being $4.70. Pennsylvania furnaces have sold a little 
iron at advances ranging from $1 to $2, and the price 
of most eastern Pennsylvania furnaces is now $50 for 
No. 2 plain. One interest has just sold some iron at 
$48 at furnace for No. 2 plain and $49.50 for No. 2X. 
One or two Buffalo sellers have figured in the past 
week’s transactions. Whereas resale iron in that dis- 
trict has gone at $47 to $49 at furnace recently the 
price now is generally $50 for iron with silicon 1.75 
to 2.25 per cent. Foundries hesitate to buy for any 
distance ahead at the prices to which the market has 
jumped in the past 10 days. The outlook is for a 
spot market for several weeks, with forward sales 
largely limited to foundries having made contracts for 
their castings and not caring to speculate on a decline 
in pig iron. An export house reports the sale of a 
round lot of Alabama No. 2 iron for export to England, 
possibly for re-export from that country. In another 
case an export sale of 1000 tons of Southern iron is 
reported. 

We quote for early delivery in the New York district as 


follows: 


East. Pa., No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.$53.80 to $54.80 


East. Pa., No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.7h. 2.05 to 53.06 
East. Pa., No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 50.80to 51.80 
Buffalo. sil. 1.75 to 2.25... : ---- SBULMAtN 53.90 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 52.40to 54.40 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The dullness in fresh de- 
mand is nowhere causing concern, as heavy accumula- 
tions still exist at mills, shipments are behind schedule, 
and the trade would like to return to a condition under 
which orders do not have to be booked so far in advance. 
Buyers are depressing the market as they can on struc- 
tural material and plates, generally claiming 3.25c. for 
Pittsburgh for plates. Large attractive lots are, of 
course, obtainable at this figure, but a number of mills 
will sell universal plates only at 3.25c., asking 3.50c. 
for plates of tank quality. One buyer claims receiving 
a quotation of 3.15c. It is believed that 2500 tons of 
plain material for delivery in a few weeks were sold at 
3.05c., Pittsburgh. The best price on steel bars appears to 
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be 3.50c. for anything like early delivery, and the mjjj, 
could book large tonnages were they in a position to make 
shipments. In some quarters it is not expected that 
railroad bridge work or even car work will materialize 
in any volume before October, and additional car repaj; 
work is also expected in spite of the fact that the time 
factor is greater in car repairing than in making now 
cars. The railroad car inquiries in the market show 
300 phosphate cars for the Seaboard Air Line, 500 ty 
1000 for the Denver & Rio Grande and 600 for the 
Western Pacific. Buying of small lots of cars for pri- 
vate companies still goes on, the Pressed Stee! Car (o. 
for example, recently closing on about 540 cars of this 
class of ownership. New inquiries for fabricated ste¢| 
work include bridge work for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, each about 100 tons; a highway bridge over 
the St. Johns River in Maine, 400 tons, and 900 tons 
at Buffalo for the Farrel Foundry & Machine (Co, 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Sof 
steel bars, 2.62c. to 4.27c.; shapes, 2.72c. to 3.52c.: plates 
2.92c. to 3.77¢c., the minimum prices being for indefinix 
delivery and the highest prices for delivery in a few weeks 
bar iron, flats, wider than 6 in., 5.27¢., with half extras 
light rounds, squares and flats, 5.77c. to 6.27c. with fyll 
extras, and other sizes, 4.77c. with half extras 


Ferroalloys.—There is an inactive market, but pro- 
ducers’ prices for ferromanganese for delivery over the 
remainder of the year remain fairly firm at $200, de. 
livered. One Eastern maker of spiegeleisen is holding 
for $82.50, furnace, and another for $85, furnace. 

High Speed Steel.—We now quote 18 per cent 





an increase of 5c. per lb. in the last fortnight. The 
demand is very quiet. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Private buying continues in fair 
volume, but there is a scarcity of municipal lettings. 
We quote 6-in. and heavier at $76.30, New York; 4-in, 
$79.30, with $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 

Old Material—Buying for Pittsburgh consumption 
has again forced up the price of heavy melting steel, 
the figures paid in this district alone affecting the New 
York market, since very little steel is being sold for 
eastern Pennsylvania. The prices we quote are de- 
pendent on present freight rates, and may not apply & 
prices paid for delivery when rates have been advanced. 
Most brokers are assuming deliveries will have to be 
made under the freight advance, taking the profit them- 
selves if they are fortunate enough to ship before the 
increase. We have advanced quotations on nine items 
since last week. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


OS : a, a Sere $23.00 to $24.00 
OG. GEE Shc cb sc akineneeeuar 35.50 to 36.00 
Relaying rails, nominal............. 54.00 to 55.00 
ee. eee eee 39.00 to 40.01 
iS a eee rey ree ek 44.00 to 45.0! 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ....cceccscses 30.00 to 31. 
pin a er 24.00 to 25.'" 
PN NE. nse cnn tse éveelcead daee eee 14.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought long............ 26.00 to 24,0 
OO Ee SE aR pret) 9.00 to 10.00 
Cast borings (ClEAN)...cccvsccdverse 17.00 to 17.08 
Machine-shop turnings .........+.+. 15.00 to 15.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 14.00 to 14.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. in diam., oa 
not under 2 ft. long)........++-- 20.00 to 20.5! 
OOD WR goes. csc scarce seca rseheeue 26.00 to 27.0 
Locomotive grate bars...........++: 27.00 to 28.0" 
Malleable cast (railroad).......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Col WR “CRO kv uacesvustesveabes 40.00 to 41,00 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are qe 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 
No. 1 machinery cast............0:: 41.00 to 42.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building ; 
materials, etc.), cupola size....... 40.00 to 4 l pe 


No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.. 32.00 to 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
OU? cu cance eae wane eae ai ee kk ee 29.00 to 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has contracted with 
the Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Co. for three 
years to supply it with by-product gas from ‘ts 
by-product plant. This company will, in turn, — 
gas to Birmingham consumers at 88 cents net ‘0° | 
months and 80 cents net after that. Sloss-Sheffield Qo 
finance a $300,000 pipe line to the coking piam "" 
which the utility company will reimburse it out of Te 
ceipts for gas. The Sloss-Sheffield company has # 7 
plus gas supply of about 7,500,000 cu. ft. per day. * 
mingham uses at present about 2,000,000 cu. ft 
water gas per day. 


new 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 17. 


Growing searcity of pig iron is forcing prices up- 
. all grades, the advances on transactions in the 


ward . , 
nast week, as compared with those of the previous 
ss © ° . 

week, showing gains ranging from $2'to $4 a ton or 
more. Sales of basic pig iron in eastern Pennsylvania 


within the past week have totaled perhaps 20,000 tons 
1 more at prices ranging from $47 to $49, furnace, 
and such foundry iron as is available for delivery in 
third quarter is now held at about $50, furnace, for No. 
9 plain and at $52, furnace, for No. 2 X. Sales have 
have been made at these prices, and resale foundry iron 


iy carload or 100-ton lots has brought even higher 


prices. Sellers say that some foundries are in such dis- 
tress for spot iron that $55, furnace, would willingly be 
paid for small lots. Serap is joining in the upward 
movement of raw material prices, sales of heavy melting 


steel having been made in this district at $26, which is 
$2.50 above the price obtainable the week previous. 

The steel market is marking time. There is little 
demand. Prices made by independent producers on 
ypen-hearth rerolling billets are slightly easier, $60, 
Pittsburgh, for 4 x 4 in., now being more freely quoted, 
although $65 is still being obtained in some transactions. 
In the absence of demand for plates it is difficult to 
determine whether prices are stronger, as is declared by 
some sellers. The fact remains that universal plates 
and some sheared are still obtainable at 3.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, though the majority of mills are quoting 3.50c. 
In other steel products the situation is unchanged, and 
both buyers and sellers seem to be waiting on the re- 
ilts of the higher freight rates. 

Ferroalloys —Ferromanganese is still held by pro- 
ducers at $200, delivered, for delivery this year. Re- 
sale lots of ferromanganese are being sold at prices 
ranging from $185 to $195. Spiegeleisen is quoted at 
$82.50, furnace, by one Eastern producer and at $85 
by another. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of basic pig iron to Eastern con- 
sumers within the past week, aggregating possibly 
20,000 tons or more, have been made at prices ranging 
from $47 to $49, furnace. Two consumers, one of whom 
nquired for 13,000 tons, and the other for 11,000 tons, 


are reported to have covered for nearly, if not quite all, 
their requirements, deliveries to be made over the 
remainder of this year. Another sale of 1000 tons of 


basic iron from a furnace stock pile at $46, furnace, is 
for immediate delivery. One seller of basic is now hold- 
; at $50, furnace, for such iron as it still has avail- 
le for this year. There have been sales also of 3000 
tons or more of gray forge iron at $46, furnace, the 
pre sent freight rates to consuming points vary from 
51.10 to $2.50. There is a growing scarcity of all 
gra les of iron, but it is more pronounced in foundry iron. 
Brokers who are being importuned by their customers 
‘o find them a carload or two of spot iron are having 
’ finding furnaces that are willing to accept 
vusiness. Some furnaces have so little iron to 
fi r delivery over the remainder of tthe year that 
ae pe ter to sell only through their own offices. Some 
verchant furnaces which were expected to have a little 
for this year have lost so much in production 

ist few months, owing to difficulty in getting 
coke to maintain full operation, that their 
rders will take all they can make up to Jan. 1. 
mum for foundry iron, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent 

nny rom eastern Pennsylvania furnaces now is 
me Whe $52 is quoted for No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 per 
Ent s So great is the need of some consumers 
ave paid prices approximating those for iron 
sulphur. One Eastern maker of foundry. iron 
90.75 for No. 2 plain and $52 for No. 2 X. Vir- 
1s, being sold on the basis of $50, furnace, 
» additional for No. 2 X. Although new 
tes have not been fully worked out, it is 
gy a railroad freight executive that the advance 
vinis _ pn Southern territory, which includes Vir- 
Thoe .. #Stern territory will be 33 1/3 per cent. 
7 “ new freight rate from Virginia furnaces 
‘phia will be about $5.47, as compared 
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with the existing rate of $4.10. The same rate of ad- 
vance will apply on shipments from Alabama furnaces. 
In the following table of pig iron quotations, where 
delivered prices are given, the freight rates included are 
those now in use. These delivered prices will be 
changed to conform to the new freight rates as soon 
as these rates become effective. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 
sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 ‘sil.$50.90 to $51.85 
East... Pa. .No, 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 52.90to 63.10 


Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. 54.10 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 55.35 
Basic deliv. enatern Pa.......cceee: 48.30 to 50.30 
CO EE eee two s.4 ch ue od ‘ ..«. 47.10 to 48.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace). 54.00 
DMs ode actnnncee ~-se- 48.10 to 51.40 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

WO) ecceuekcdsvisovuseucessces Beee we tae 


Coke.—Eastern furnace interests have noted the 
easier tendency in the coal and coke market. Although 
there has been no change in the price of spot coke, which 
is still $18 to $19 for furnace, and $19 to $20 for foun- 
dry, supplies of coke are considerably easier to obtain. 
A drop in coal prices and higher production of coke 
may presage lower coke prices. A coke contract now 
under negotiation is on the basis of four tons of coke 
to one of foundry iron, which at present foundry iron 
prices means about $12.50 a ton for coke. Apparently 
it is only through a better coke supply at lower prices 
that any relief in the pig iron situation may be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

Plates —Though there is a disposition on the part 
of most makers of plates in the East to hold for 3.50c., 
Pittsburgh, and in one instance to 4c., universal plates 
and some sheared plates are still obtainable at 3.25c. 
Sellers declare that the plate market is stronger, bas- 
ing this statement largely on the assumption that the 
forthcoming advance in freight rates will make it im- 
possible for independent mills to sell at lower than 
3.50c., Pittsburgh, and make a profit. There is so little 
demand for plates, however, that the market is not 
really being given a thorough test. Export demand is 
not so active. British buyers in particular are not so 
anxious to place orders at present prices, although this 
may be due wholly or in part to apprehension over the 
Polish situation. We quote the independent plate mar- 
ket at 3.25c. to 4c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—Shapes continue one of the 
dull spots. Orders are few and for small tonnages. 
The Pencoyd works of the American Bridge Co. is 
operating at a low rate due to difficulty in moving a 
sufficient amount of pig iron and billets ftom Pitts- 
burgh. Prices on large shapes range from 3.25c. to 
3.75¢., Pittsburgh, while on small shapes as high as 
4c. is being obtained. 

Bars.—Steel bars are still strong at 4c., Pittsburgh, 
from independent mills, though not so much business is 
now being done. This is probably not through lack of 
demand, however, so much as the inability of mills to 
take on more business for delivery in the near future. 
Some mills are sold up for the remainder of the year, 
but occasionally squeeze in a small rolling. Where 
special service in the way of prompt delivery is given, 
4.25c. to 4.50c. probably would be freely paid by con- 
sumers; in fact, has been paid in some instances. Bar 
iron is firm at 4.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and the demand 
is good. 

Old Material —A sudden change in the scrap market 
occurred within the last week, resulting chiefly from 
activity of buyers in the Pittsburgh district. The Steel 
Corporation bought a considerable tonnage, probably 
at least 25,000 tons, for Munhall, Pa., and the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. also came into the market. The 
prices paid ranged from about $28.50 to $29.50, Pitts- 
burgh, according to report here. Eastern consumers 
have been slower in coming into the market, but a 
New Jersey wire rope manufacturer bought 5000 tons 
of steel scrap at $26, delivered, and a Steel Corporation 
plant in the East is in the market for two or three 
times that quantity, and has purchased a few lots at 
this writing at $24 to $26, delivered, the higher price 
having been paid on the latest purchases. The market 
for steel scrap is now quotable at $26, and one promi- 
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nent dealer having an accumulation of steel scrap is 
holding for $27, delivered. A strengthening influence 
in the market is the fact that export shipments of steel 
scrap are now going out quite freely, having been held 
up for a time by port congestion following the recent 
longshoremen’s strikes at New York and Philadelphia. 
The new freight rates are, of course, being taken into 
consideration now in every sale of old material. Brokers 
believe that the scrap producers will not be inclined to 
accept less for their material in order to offset the 
freight advance, and, in fact, have refused prices ten- 
dered them which were lower than they have been re- 
ceiving, f.o.b. shipping point. The new rate from New 
England to eastern Pennsylvania will be $4.90, tax not 
included, as compared with the existing rate of $3.50, 
while from New England to Pittsburgh the new rate 
will be $6.30, tax not included, compared with the pres- 
ent rate of $4.50. It is the opinion of the scrap trade 
that the freight advances will in reality be paid by 
consumers in higher prices rather than by the producers 
of scrap. A few old scrap orders, shipments of which 
were suspended ‘by the buyers owing to ‘the car situa- 
tion, have been reinstated, but the sellers have ac- 
cepted reinstatement only with the understanding that 
the buyers shall absorb the difference in freight rates. 
Most of the prices quoted below will probably be higher 
next week because of the new rates. Quotations are 
for delivery in buyers’ yards in the Philadelphia dis 
trict. 


No. 1 heavy melting steel cs $26.00 
Steel rails rerolling oe .$37.00 to 38.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 34.00to 35.00 
"a eee -seeee 40.00 to 42.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 1 yard wrought... 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 1 forge fire 17.50 to 18.00 
Bundled skeleton ; ..- 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 busheling . : -.. 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 busheling -.. 17.00 to 18.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) , 17.00 to 18.00 
Mixed borings and turnings for 

blast furnace use)... ry . 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use). 18.00 to 18.50 


Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 20.00 to 20.50 


Cast borings (for rolling mills) 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 21.50 to 22.50 
a GO Sea ‘ 39.00 to 41.00 
Railroad grate bars + 30.00 to 31.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 27.00 to 29 00 
Railroad malleable ai 28.00to 2900 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 23.00 to 24.00 
Iron car axles.. HL.00to 4600 
Steel car axles 12.00 to $4.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 17. 

Some companies which contracted many months ago 
for structural material are becoming impatient on 
account of the long delay in delivery. One company 
which awarded 1000 tons and has been dissapointed in 
delivery is shopping around to see whether it can ob- 
tain anything like prompt delivery from other mills, 
but the outlook is that it will not be able to obtain 
shapes for delivery in less than six months. A striking 
example of long delay in delivering structural material 
is furnished in the case of a company which is very 
anxious to complete the construction of a sheet plant 
as soon as possible. On the other hand, a bank which 
let a contract last year for 20,000 tons of structural 
material, at about $50 less than it would be compelled 
to pay at the present time, has not specified or made 
any effort to expedite the delivery of the material. 

Evidence is not lacking that the Steel Corporation 
is giving serious attention to the advisability of ad- 
vancing prices. It is estimated that the advance in 
freight rates will increase its costs $30,000 000 to $45.,- 
000,000 per year. Until a decision is reached in the 
matter of price it is expected the Corporation will be 
conservative in booking additional business. Orders 
may possibly be taken subject to prices prevailing at 
time of delivery. 

The most interesting development this week is the 
activity of railroads in trying to place orders for rails 
but owing to the unsettled price situation no orders 
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have been accepted. It is understood that ne fr 
roads have been insistent in this matter. 

In the pig iron market the unusual spectacle 
presented of prices for foundry iron for mediate 
shipment being $5 higher than for first half 
but it is doubtful whether any more iron wi 
at $45. 

Iron Ore.—In spite of all the transportation troubles 
encountered, the shipments of ore from Lake By; 
ports to furnaces made a very fair showing ip July, 
The shipments for the month from Lake Eric ports 
were 4,348,496 tons, compared with 4,736,462 tons 
July last year. The receipts at Lake Erie ports for 
the month amounted to 7,076,357 tons, compared with 
7 090,666 tons. The receipts at other than Lake Erie 
ports made a better showing than last year, the tonnage 
being 2,588,846 tons, compared with 1,287,872 in July, 





1919. The movement of ore to inland furnaces is not 
however, satisfactory. 

We quote delivered lower Lake ports: Old range Bes. 
semer, $7.45; old range non-Bessemer, $6.70; Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $6.55. 


Pig Iron.—There is a decided scarcity of pig iror 
for delivery over the remainder of this year, and the 
lowest price obtainable seems to be $50 furnace. For 
delivery in the first half of next year, however, 10,000 
tons have been sold within a few days on the base of 
$45, furnace, but it is doubtful whether any more $45 
iron will be available. Sales of Ohio silvery are being 
made at the new quotation of $62.40, delivered Cleve- 
land, an advance of $2. On Alabama iron sales are 
being made of iron analyzing 2.75 to 3.25 sil. at 
$44.25, Birmingham, whereas the regular differential 
would call for a quotation of $45. 

We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on 40 


switching charge for local iron, a $1.40 freight rate fron 
Valley points, and $5 from Birmingham: 


SPO PeerEerrererreyr verre ere re $48.90 
Northern, No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 50.40 
Southern foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 48.25 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent........... 62.40 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace. .$56.00 to 57.00 


Sheets.—Owing to the decrease in activity of auto- 
mobile plants, some sheet manufacturers have received 
cancellations and requests to defer shipments. Auto- 
mobile body sheets are, however, quoted at 7.85¢. to 6 
The very high premiums which were paid for a time 
for prompt delivery of sheets are rapidly disappearing 
Blue annealed are quoted at 3.55c. to 6.25c., and b.ack 
at 4.35c. to 8c. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Demand for nearly 4! 
kinds of material except those used especially in th 
manufacture of automobiles is fairly active. Som 
further cancellations by automobile manufacturers have 
been received. Usually when there is curtailment 0 
operations in plants other than those making automo- 
biles, it is for financial reasons or on account of trans 
portation troubles. On steel bars 3c., Pittsburgh, " 
freely quoted by one of the largest independents, lo 
others are still quoting as high as 4c. On plates 3.200. 
is now the prevailing quotation, but as high as dc. 18 
asked when early delivery is promised. 


Bolts. Nuts and Rivets.—Several manufacturers 


cold-pressed nuts have advanced their prices - "h 
but at least one company is still quoting $1 0%. © 


4 
es ° nced 
will not be surprising if other advances are annouls 


‘+ an early date, but some companies are disposed to & 
very slowly in advancing quotations. 
Co, st 


Warehouse Business.—The Carnegie Steel Uo 
quotes 3.37c. on shapes, 3.27c. on bars and a 
plates, but its stocks are much depleted and condition 
are uncertain. Quotations of jobbers who obtain 0" 
supplies from independent steel companies vary 


siderably. On small shapes, as high as 5.60c. 1s 40° 
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Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.- 3 37 
plates, 3.57c. to 4.50c.,. and structural materia saled wire 
4.50c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annes.st 
4c.: No. 28 black sheets, 8.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, : cht 

: : : reigo' 

Old Material—Owing to the advance a : ‘ul, 
rates soon to become effective, the scrap mar ah ah 
but strong, and a number of grades have aed deal 

; ° -eland st 
notably heavy melting steel, for which a Cleve 





s paid $27. The question as to whether 
of scrap will consent to a revision of con- 
tra iaterial sold at a delivered price has not yet 
a. .d. Scrap dealers say they will lose heavily 
» concession is made. 


quote delivered consumers’ yards in Cleveland 
is follows: 


& 


ee ...$26.25 to $27.06 

S eS ne Perea rere er 28.50to 29.00 
S i! A 32.50to 33.00 
BE stcuvepdoswes 32.00 to 33.00 
SAR reee ean oats . 41.00 to 42.00 

. r axles. ....; alata in aa . 86.00 to 37.00 
s. melting scrap..... 27.00 to 27.50 

PR a eema nee Oey ae el eee 16.25 to 16.75 

« shop turnings..... ae 2% 12.50 to 13.00 

xed borings and short turnings... 16.50to 17.00 

S irnings for biast furnaces.... 16.50 to 17.00 
O00 WOE. 6k cone aee ae 21.00 to 21.50 
Yo.  ——eeereicrrvrreregr me: § fe 

dG Wiese. 6. ii dan eke bars dans 32.50 to 33.00 

St axle tUFTAIMRB. . ccc ccccccens . 20.50to 21.00 
bundle sheet scrap........... 14.50 to 14.75 

forge flashings over 10 in...... 9.00 to 19.50 
forge flashings under 10 in 19.00 to 19.50 

ING wk ckn ao kees 41.00 to 42.00 
re 17.50 to 17.75 

a A eee ee oe 32.09 to 33.00 

s CT). ere rrr 
“Sh .... SUT eer eee tar 37.00 to 38.00 

oe ies . 24.50 to 25.00 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 10. 
Urgent requests for more steel before the increased 
freight rates go into effect continue to come in, though 
t appears that very few of these requests can be com- 
plied with owing to the car shortage. Local reports are 
to the effect that efforts will soon be made to bring 
steel from the East via the Panama Canal. An 
advance in price amounting to $8 per ton is quoted 
locally in order to cover the advance in freight rates. 
The market is firm and no slump in the demand is 
expected to result from the new price list. 

Pig Iron.—The market for pig continues quiet, the 
foundries being still more or less restricted by the open 
and closed shop controversy. 

Coke.—Coke is still scarce, with the car shortage 
holding up deliveries. Few orders are being accepted 
for August or September delivery. 

Structural Steel—Demand is active with consider- 
able building held up by slow deliveries. The United 
States Steel Products Co. will supply 1800 tons of steel 
for the new Matson Navigation Co. building, delivery 
to be made the first of the year. The Standard Oil Co. 
Will shortly be in the market for steel for its 24-story 
building in the city next year. 

Wrought Pipe.—Stocks on the Coast are practically 
exhausted, and orders are being accepted subject to 
indefinite delay. San Francisco jobbers are looking 
forward to water shipments, but so far as known none 


have actually been started. 
t Cast Iron Pipe—The market is firm, and a good 
usiness 1s expected for Fall if stock can be secured. 


ise price here is $93.80, f.0.b. San Francisco, for 
6-1) — 


| larger, class B and heavier. The United 
ast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has shipped out 


Mates ( 


%Y tons for the municipal waterworks, Pasadena, Cal. 
Tl Wire Products —The situation is somewhat easier. 
: supply of materials is better, and all essential in- 
aus ire being taken care of. 

‘crap.—Where immediate shipment can be secured 
trot es prevail. These will be increased to 
, nereased freight rates, though no definite 
Price ture shipment have yet been made. 

British Iron and Steel Output in July 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 17 (By Cable) 

n of pig iron in Great Britain in July 
ae 750,000 tons and that of steel was 796,000 
a 6g ed with 726,000 tons of pig iron and 845,000 
eee ip in June. The July pig-iron output com- 
ee te 1 average of about 690,000 tons per month 
dae ‘ six months of this year and with the 
eae, tage for 1919 of 617,000 tons. The July 
a be compares with an average of 821,000 for 
eich months of this year and with the monthly 

"eS ‘919 of 658,000 tons. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Liquidation Appears to Be Less Urgent and 
Prices Are More Stable 


Although certain groups of securities continue to 
display under!ying weakness, which makes for irregu- 
larity in quotations, the general market for iron and 
industrial stocks is more stable than it was last week 
owing to less urgent liquidation. In other words, the se- 
curities market, having undergone a rather protracted 
period of deflation, is readjusting itself to possible de- 
velopments, both domestic and foreign. The money 
situation is no better. 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm. com. 28 - 30% Midvale Steel 8 - 397% 
Allis-Chalm. pf... 7T0%- 71 Nat.-Acme 34 - 34% 
Am. Can. com .. 31%- 34% Nat. E. & S. com. 53 - 57 
Am. Can pf....... 87%- 88 Nat. E. & S. pf - 90 
Am. C. & F. com.13144-136% N. Y. Air Brake 9O0%- 92 
Am. C. & F, pf...108%4-109 Nova Scotia Steel. 42%¢- 44% 
Am. Loco. com.... 92%- 95% Press, Steel com.. St5e- 96 
Am, Loco. pf......100 -100% ress. Steel pf 98 - 99% 
Am. Steel F. com. 33%- 36% Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 91%- 92% 
Am. Steel F. pf. 85 - 85% Ry. Stl. Spe. pf G8 Le -100 
Bald. Loco. com. .102%-106% Replogle Steel..... 64 - 72 
Beth. Steel com.. 68%&- 71% Republic com i95- 82 
Beth. Stl., Cl. B.. 69%- 74% Republic pf - 93 
Beth. Stl., 8% pf.. 92 - 92% Sloss com 61 63% 
Case, J. IL. pf. - 91% Superior Steel - 48% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool.. 77 - 80% Super’r Stl. 1st pf - 97 
Colorado Fuel 30%- 31% Transue-Williams. 42 - 45% 
Cruc. Steel com 2736 -136% Un. Alloy Steel 39%- 40 
Cruc. Steel pf. - = 93 l. S. Pipe com 13%- 14 
General Electric. .139%-142% | S. Pipe pf 41%,- 42 
Gt. No. Ore Cert.. 3 - 32 U. S. Steel com. 855g- 87% 
Gulf States Steel. 41%- 50 Ul. S. Steel pf . .105% -107 
Int. Har. com.....121 -125 Vanadium Steel 62%%- 68% 


1 
Int. Har. pf.......103%4-104 Va. I. C. & Coke..103 -104 
Lackawanna Steel. 63%4- 67% estingh’se Elec. 45%- 47% 
Lake Sup, Corp 95¢- 12 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Lower Ore, Tin Plate and Galvanized Sheets— 
Pig Iron Still Scarce 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 18. 

Scarcity of Cleveland foundry pig iron is stil: acute, 
though buyers were able to obtain smal] lots recently. 
Owing to the holidays, export business is still refused. 
Hematite pig iron is not expected to advance because 
of increased railroad rates, as foreign ore freights 
continue to decline. Bilbao Rubio is now quoted 49s. 
6d., c.i.f., against 52s. last week. 

The steel position is generally unaltered, but ex- 
port prices of ship plates, channels and tees have been 
lowered 20s. Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds have purchased 
land for large extensions at Rogerstone. 

Tin plate shipments were greatly hindered by a 
one week’s dock strike. A joint negotiation committee 
is being formed to hear the men’s grievances. The 
market is flat in the absence of consuming demand. 
Tin plate 28 x 20 in. sold at 59s. base, f.o.b., out of 
stock. Galvanized sheets are easier, makers quoting 
down to £46. f.o.b. for No. 24 gage corrugated. 

We quote per gross ton except when otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.64 for £1, as follows: 


Ship plates £26 Oto£f33 OO $94.64 tc $120.12 
Boiler plates °8 10to 37 0 103.74to 134.68 
Tees 26 10to 32 6 96.46to 116.48 
Channels a's 25 15to 31 5 $3.73 to 113.75 
Beams 25 10to 32 0 9$2.82to 116.48 
Round bars, % to 3 in 28 Oto 33 10 101.92to 121.94 
Roiis. 60 lb. and up 25 Oto 27 8 91.00to 98.28 
Billets 22 Oto 24 0 80.08 to 87.36 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

Welsh aie ante 23 10 85.54 
Galvanized sheets, 24 zg 166 COO 167.44 
Black sheets, 24 g. to 268 50 Oto 54 6 182.00to 196.56 
Tin plate base box* 2 19 10.73 
Steel hoops vane 38 15to 39 06 141.05to 141.96 
Cleveland basic iron..... 11 7% 41 40 
West Coast hemutite.... 14 15 53.69 
Cleveland No 3 foundry 

(export to allies).... 1@ 5 37 31 
Ferromanganese fon . 35 Oto 40 OO 127.40to 145.60 
GO .ireveCesoeeress 3 2% 11.42 





for Oct.-Dec. 55s. ($10) 


*Promnt delivery ;: 
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THE MALLEABLE IRON INDUSTRY 


Further Investigations and Better Equipment 
are Needed—Research Foundry Essential 


Some needs of the malleable iron industry were dis- 
cussed by.W. P. Putnam, Detroit Testing Laboratory, 
Detroit, in a paper presented before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Foundrymen’s Association at Phila- 
delphia. The chemists, the metallurgists and the me- 
chanical engineer working in close harmony with the 
foundryman, he said, had made many advances in the 
manufacture of malleable castings, but there is still 
much to be accomplished. 


Many Questions Should Be Answered 


Some processes of malleable iron production that 
have already been given a great deal of attention but 
that still require much elucidation before the difficulties 
in the process have been solved were enumerated by Mr. 
Putnam as follows: 

What are the exact annealing temperatures that should be 
used to produce consistently uniform results with any given 
chemical composition? 

What time intervals should be used on all grades of 
castings for heating up to annealing temperature? 

What is the proper time interval at the proper annealing 
temperature? 

What time interval is best under all conditions in the 
cooling operation? 

What are the exact conditions that cause a pearlitic ring 
in annealed castings? 

What chemical compositions will produce the best cast- 
ings for light, medium and heavy duty? 

What is the best type of furnace for melting to produce 


the greatest strength and ductility in the annealed casting? 
Is there a combination of melting and refining operations 
that will give a better product than is possible with a single 
type furnace? 
What is reasonable to expect by way of increasing the 
desirable physical properties on malleable castings? 


Two Chief Factors Curbing Export 
Business 


The prevailing quiet in export business is attributed 
chiefly to the lowered exchange rates and to the expect- 
ancy of foreign buyers that steel will follow other com- 
modities in the United States in a downward price 
movement. One exporter, arguing that the railroads 
will come into the market for more iron and steel, 
thus causing a scarcity, expects foreign buyers to 
turn to the professional exporter who knows sources of 
material. 

The 14,000 tons of shapes and plates for three Ger- 
man shipyards, the negotiations for which were an- 
nounced in these columns recently, are now being rolled 
and shipments will start soon. The buyers have inti- 
mated that if the first shipments are satisfactory, addi- 
tional orders amounting to 30,000 tons may be placed. 
The tonnage will be distributed among the three yards 
as follows: 6000 tons, 4500.tons and 3500 tons. Two- 
thirds of the tonnage are plates, the rest shapes. The 
American exporter who secured this business was con- 
fronted with much competition from brokers who had 
purchased plates and shapes from the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, but whose material did not fit with the 
specifications demanded. 

Pig iron is being exported where buyers are willing 
to pay the high prices asked. A British interest re- 
cently bought 18,000 tons of Alabama iron, 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon. 

Rails to Nigeria and Sweden 


McCarter & Cooper, consulting engineers, New York, 
have placed a contract on behalf of the British Crown 
agents for the Colonies with the Hyman, Michaels-L. B. 
Foster Co. for about 20,000 tons of rails and accessories, 
to be shipped to Nigeria for use in the Government rail- 
roads. These rails were originally purchased by the 
United States Government for the military roads in 
France, but never shipped. The firm has also: purchased 
on behalf of the Swedish State Railways about 11,000 
tons of the same lot of rails. A part has already been 


sent to Sweden. 
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To-day, Mr. Putnam said, it is not an uncommon q. 
currence to find malleable castings with a tensile 
strength of 55,000 Ib. per sq. in. and with an elongation 
in 2 in. of 12 to 20 per cent. The regrettable feature is 
that all of our malleable castings do not meet thes 
specifications. 

The need for better equipment for the contro] of 
annealing and melting operations was emphasized. “Ay 
interesting combination of the cupola for melting, the 
converter for partially decarbonizing and the electric 
furnace for refining,” he said, “offers a most attractive 
field for the future development of the industry.” Re. 
liable and accurate pyrometric systems coupled with jp. 
telligent supervision were also explained as essentia) 
for producing uniform results. 


Research Foundry Is Needed 


To accomplish the work outlined, the first step would 
be to establish a research foundry in charge of an ex. 
perienced foundryman and metallurgist. “This foun. 
dry,” Mr. Putnam stated, “should be equipped with al! 
of the various types of melting furnaces and provide 
room for the construction of different types of annealing 
ovens. This work, to be authoritative, should be made 
the official research department of the American Foun. 
drymen’s Association and would be a forerunner for 
research in the steel casting and gray iron industries, 
The results obtained should be made available by fre- 
quent publications. This may sound visionary to some 
and yet there could be no undertaking that would prove 
of more lasting benefit to the castings industry and the 
public that uses our product than a well organized and 
equipped research foundry to study tthe great variety 
of perplexing problems that wait a solution. Indeed, it 
seems almost imperative that such a step be taken at 
this time if we are to hold our own in the great onward 
march of world development.” 


Opinion is divided as to whether the Japanese export 
situation is better. A few sales of shapes and reinfore- 
ing bars were made to this country for special require- 
ments, not for resale. .One native Jap connected with 
a New York house, just back from a tour of Japan, says 
there will be no big business with this nation before the 
first of 1921. 

Exporters are pushing the sales of steel commodities 
which are fairly plentiful just now, such as plates, 
shapes and bars larger than % in. Sheet bars are par 
ticularly wanted in Belgium now, it being reported that 
the sheet mills there are running at only 30 per cent 
capacity because of the sheet bar scarcity. 

One New York exporter is shipping 80 per cent of 
his products through the port of Philadelphia because 
of the better service prevailing there. Baltimore has 
a scarcity of lighters, New Orleans has become (ol 
gested because of the recent popularity of this port for 
export shipments, New York is not at present satisfac- 
tory as a port. 





The Elimination of Strains in Iron Castings 


Annealing as a means of eliminating strains in 170" 
castings was discussed by C. J. Wiltshire, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., before the annual 
meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
Philadelphia. The method of treatment outlined was #* 
follows: 

The castings are placed in the oven, the doors = 
closed, the heat turned on, and the temperature ne 
to 700 deg. Fahr., which generally takes from | to 8 
hours. This temperature is held for an additional ' 
hours, when the heat is shut off and the oven is allowee 
to cool down slowly for approximately 20 hours, e 
a resulting temperature of about 300 deg. Fahr. 7 
oven doors are then opened and the temperature " 
allowed to drop to approximately 150 deg. Fahr., we 
the castings are in shape to be taken out. The en" 
operation consumes about 48 hours. fol 

The ovens are heated with oil and the amount ° 
per ton of castings treated has averaged 9.6 gal. oa 
heat required 284 gal. of oil and approximately 29 to! 
of castings were treated each heat. 
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HANDLING MATERIAL 


Section of American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers Organized 


An organization meeting of the materials handling 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers was held at the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York, Aug. 13. The meeting confined itse:f to a 
general survey of the field and elected a nominating 
committee as follows: F. E. Lister, Audiffren Refrig- 
erating Machine Co., New York; N. J. Penning, power 
superintendent Du Pont Co., Arlington, N. J., and 
H. E. Whitaker, Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York. The 
committee will prepare and mail a ballot to each mem- 
per. 

The meeting was presided over by Robert M. Gates, 
Lakewood Engineering Co., New York, who explained 
that “The greatest economic need of civilization to-day 
is the devising of means and a more intelligent appli- 
cation of proper and co-ordinated methods whereby 
materia's of one kind or another may be handled more 
swiftly and to better advantage.” Old systems of com- 
modity interchange, he said, have broken down. “In- 
dustrial and railroad congestion is almost intolerable, 
and with these continued conditions have come mount: 
ing costs until better, more efficient and more adequate 
systems must come into being if the cost differential 
that is now being reflected in the soaring prices of all 
goods is to be modified.” The section, Mr. Gates ex- 
plained, must be the common channel of intercourse be- 
tween all technical and industrial organizations on the 
subject of mechanical handling of all materials. “It 
must be the bureau of information—complete in its 
scope, specific in its knowledge of the physical and 
economic conditions and unbiased in its conclusions.” 

The need for co-operation was further emphasized 
by W. N. Dickinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., who for some 
time has been associated with elevator work in this 
country and abroad. It is essential, the speaker said, 


that the sections should co-operate with similar sec- 
ns of other societies, with the Material Handling 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association and other sim- 


ilar lies. The need for getting a complete system, 
nly handling of material, but also systems of ac- 
ng, checking, etc., were emphasized by the 


Seven Divisions of the Field Covered 


F. M. Feiker, vice-president McGraw-Hill Co., New 
York, stated that this is a problem which has never 
( ipproached from the same angle as it will be 
hed by this section. Such problems as milk 
‘oad building due to motor trucks, the relation 
trucks to the railroads, transportation of 
such as in the Ford plant, he said, have 
‘n anproached from the economic engineering 
He outlined the field to be covered under 
idings, as follows: Handling of raw material 
irce; from source to factory; routing and handling 
‘ial in the factory; warehouse handling; finished 
shipping problem; terminal transfer handling, 
distribution problems. The first thing to be 
said, is to select some definite problems; then 
the problem of co-ordinating different efforts 
eing made by societies, manufacturing ex- 
chambers of commerce, etc. Speaking from 
| standpoint, Mr. Feiker said, articles along 

se ‘ are what the technical journals desire. 
iaroid V. Coes, industrial engineering specialist of 
& Davis, New York, compared the func- 
section to that of the consulting or indus- 
eer. The engineer, he said, is called’ wpon 
» best types of various classes of material 
paratus as will properly solve the prob‘ems 
* "ted to him. He is interested in all the apparatus 
t that can be classed as material handling 
‘cest phases. He is, therefore, deeply inter- 
‘s wing impartially the limits, the advantages 
nj a antages, costs of operation, of installation, 
ae peculiar adaptations that have been made. 
‘ally, he is not interested in any one piece 
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of apparatus, and must be free, if he is to serve to 
best advantage his clients, the contractors and the pub- 
lic, to select any appartus of any manufacture that he 
chooses. 

Work Must Be Impartially Done 


If, then, the section on material handling is to be 
of any service to all the parties interested, Mr. Coes 
said, the work must be impartially done, it must favor 
no one manufacturer, no one user, no group of engi- 
neers, and the facts must be available to all. “If the 
section can be the means of standardizing the material 
handling apparatus within the desirable limits, if it 
can be a means for educating the public, and if it can 
further be a means of bringing to the attention of the 
manufacturer, through the medium of the engineer, the 
needs of the public as represented by the problems 
presented to the engineer, and if a better understanding 
and appreciation of the manufacturer’s difficulties, of 
the engineers’ problems and of the public’s viewpoint, is 
obtained, then this work will not have been in vain. 

“There is a woeful lack of knowledge, both on the 
part of the engineer, public and the manufacturer, and 
particularly on the part of the salesman, of the proper 
uses of the particular class of equipment. There has 
been and still is too much guess, too much tradition, 
too much prejudice, and too little real knowledge of the 
facts. If we can eliminate these or reduce them to 
their irreducible minimum, and can bring about a sane 
consideration of the facts, by a proper interchange of 
knowledge, so that, for example, a pneumatic conveyor 
will be used in the right place and a gravity or belt 
conveyor in its proper sphere, and if we can bring the 
public to see the benefits that can accrue to a rightful 
use of the right equipment, in the'right place, we will 
have accomplished a great deal.” 


Pittsburgh Section of Welding Society Formed 


Organization of the Pittsburgh section of the Amer- 
ican Welding Society was completed at a meeting held 
in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium on the after- 
noon and evening of Aug. 12. Addresses were made 
by J. H. Deppeler, New York, president of the parent 
organization, who explained the objects and purposes 
of the society, and by C. A. McCune, New York, engi- 
neer of the Page Steel & Wire Co., who talked on mem- 
bership. , 

Officers of the Pittsburgh section e‘ected at the 
meeting are as follows: Chairman, J. D. Conway, 
secretary-treasurer Railway Supply Manufacturers 
Association; first vice-chairman, Dr. R. H. Brownlee, 
Brownlee Consulting Laboratory; second vice-chair- 
man, H. H. Maxfield, general superintendent motive 
power, Pennsylvania Railroad, central division; tem- 
porary secretary, F. W. Tupper, American Welding 
Society; treasurer, F. O. Gardner, Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory. 

Executive committee: W. M. Finlayson, assistant 
to master mechanic, Homestead works, Carnegie Steel 
Co.; George H. Danforth, construction engineer, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co.; J. A. Warfel, district manager 
Air Reduction Sales Co.; E. C. Sattley, general man- 
ager of sales, Page Steel & Wire Co.; A. M. Candy, 
general sales engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.; H. D. Kelley, district manager Metal and Thermit 
Corporation; D. J. Redding, assistant superintendent 
motive power, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad; C. H. 
Newbury, superintendent of welding and cutting, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America; Charles Crates, superin- 
tendent Blaw-Knox Co.; Frank S. Austin, district sales 
manager Carbo-Hydrogen Co.; J. H. Rush, welding 
sales engineer Rush Machinery Co., and B. P. Mc- 
Daniel, president Power Piping Co. 

Three addresses of interest to stee] men were given. 
C. J. Nyquist, Cleveland, explained new methods of 
cutting steel plate by gas; Douglas F. Miner, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., read a paper the subject of 
which was “Recent Developments in Electric Percus- 
sive Welding,” and W. R. Hulbert, Metal and Thermit, 
Corporation, New York, related how the sternpost of 
the United States army transport “Northern, Pacific” 
was repaired without drydocking the ship. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound For Early Delivery 
Copper 

New York Tin Lead Zinc 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Aug Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
11 .19.00 19.00 47.75 9.00 8.75 8.15 7.80 
12 ..19.00 19.00 48.00 9.00 8.75 8.25 7.90 
13 - 19.00 19.00 48.00 9.12% 8.87% 8.35 8.00 
14 ..19.00 19.00 se 9.12% 8.87% 8.35 8.00 
16 .19.00 19.00 47.75 9.12% 8.87% 8.35 8.00 
17 .19.00 19.00 $8.00 9.12% 8.87% 8.35 8.00 
NEw YorK, Aug. 17. 

While the markets continue dull, there is some 


activity in lead, with prices tending higher, and spelter 
is in better demand and also shows strength in prices. 


New York 


Copper.—There is no change in the copper situation, 
consumers taking practically no interest. Prices re- 
main nominally at 19c. per lb. for both Lake and elec- 
trolytic, but there is talk that quotations may be ad- 
vanced by some producers, despite the lack of demand, 
to cover increased costs due to the forthcoming advance 
in railroad freight rates. 

Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Co. on 
Aug. 12 advanced its price to 8.75c., St. Louis, or 9c., 
New York. This advance had been expected and created 
no particular comment in the trade. In the opinion 
of traders the strength of the market fully justified 
the advance. There have been sales during the past 
week in moderate volume in the outside market at 
prices ranging from 9c. to 9.25c., New York. Sales 
were made on the same day at 9c. and at 9.25c. for 
identical delivery. To-day’s outside market is quotable 
at 9.12%c. to 9.25c., as virtually no supplies are now 
to be had at 9c. except from the principal] interest. 

Zinc.—A little more interest is being taken by con- 
sumers, but the market is by no means active. Sales 
have been made at 8.05c., St. Louis, or 8.40c., New 
York, for August shipment; at 8.10c., St. Louis, or 
8.45c., New York, September, .and at 8.15c., St. 
Louis, or 8.50c., New York, for October. Quotations 
of 8 25c., St. Louis, have been made for September- 
October shipment, but so far as reported no sales have 
been made at this higher price. In fact, zine is still 
obtainable at 8c. for delivery up to and including Oc- 
tober, though it is expected that the inauguration of 
new freight rates on Aug. 26 may cause producers to 
advance their quotations. Producers are not inclined 
to quote as far ahead as fourth quarter on account of 
uncertainty as to their costs. 


for 


Tin.—A stagnant market is still here. Traders say 
that present conditions are as dull as any they have 
ever experienced. No interest is taken by consumers, 
dealers or speculators. An over-supply of Chinese tin, 
which is freely offered at 43.50c. and 44c., New York, 


has shut off demand for off-grade tin. Business in 
Straits and Banca tin is also at a minimum. A few 


sales of Straits tin for forward delivery have been 
made during the week at 48c., but the market is devoid 
of features of interest. The London market on Tues- 
day closed at £274 15s. for spot standard, £281 15s. 
for future standard and £285 for Straits. 

Old Metals.- 
being transacted. 
as follows: 


Inquiry is light and little business is 
Dealers’ selling prices are nominally 


Cents 
Per Lb. 
SIG GOTO, 65 bss ivweece aes ct 18.00 
Ee eee ee 


Copper, heavy 
Copper, heavy and 


Copper, HSnt GHA BOOMS. 66 scccessicccvacsce 14.50 
re NE? cc etek 2h le sek we mio ew eo ee ate 12.75 
ee SE rer re eee ee Te ee ea 9.00 
Heavy machine composition................. 17.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............. 11.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 14.50 
ow ew ck on ORs SBM) H Kee bie ae Re 8.00 
De TR si cs eA Ss ok aR RNSE DOS Cer ameree ee 6.00 
TT SS oe ee ee re oe ee eee ee 6.00 


Antimony.—Spot antimony in carloads is quoted at 
7c., New York, and September delivery at the same 
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Quotations on jobbing lots range from 7,25 


price. 25e, to 


7.75. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, js 
quoted by the leading producer at 33c. per lb. Now 
York, while in the open market it is obtainable g 
31.50c. to 32.50c., New York. 


Chicago 

AuG. 17.—Sales of copper have been largely for 
spot delivery, and prices are unchanged. Tin is wea, 
and holders are trying to convert their stocks into cash, 
As a result of a scarcity of spot material, lead has ad. 
vanced. Spelter is also considerably stronger, the rea. 
son in this case being curtailed production resulting 
from labor trouble and poor car service, and, in the case 
of one large smelter, the loss of a plant through fire. 
Antimony is slack. Old metals are unchanged as to 
price. We quote Lake copper at 19c. to 19.25c. in car. 
load lots; tin, 51¢.; lead, 9.25 to 9.50c.; spelter, 8c.; anti. 
mony, 8.50c. to 9c. On old metal we quote copper wires, 
crucible shapes, 13.50c.; copper clips, 13.50c.; copper 
bottoms, 11.50c.; red brass, 13.50c.; yellow brass, 9e.: 
lead pipe, 6.25c.; zinc, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 25c.; tin foil, 
30c.; block tin, 35c., all these being buying prices for 
less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


AuG. 16.—The non-ferrous metals markets have 
been firmer during the week, with lead selling at Sc. 
at the close and transactions of 500 tons reported at 
that figure; spelter, 8c. and firm. On less than carload 
lots the quotations are: Lead 9%c.; spelter, 84c.; tin, 
56c.; copper, 19c.; antimony, 9%c. In the Joplin dis- 
trict ore prices were firm, but showed no material 
change from the last figures quoted of $100 per ton 
for 80 per cent lead, $48 per ton for 60 per cent zine 
and $35 per ton for 40 per cent calamine. On miscel- 
laneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices 
as follows: Light brass, 8c.; heavy yellow brass, 1le.; 
heavy red brass and light copper, 12c.; heavy copper 
and copper wire, 14c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 38¢.; tea 
lead, 3c.; zine, 4%c.; lead, 6%c.; aluminum, 20c. 


Cleveland and Bucyrus Companies Consolidated 


The Carroll Foundry & Machine Too! Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio, and the Lambert Machine & Engine Co., Cieve 
land, have been purchased by a Cleveland syndicate 
and consolidated. The business will hereafter be 
ducted at Bucyrus, and the production of machine t 
and gray iron castings will be increased. The new 
directors of the company will include R. B. Washburn, 
treasurer the Klipfel-Washburn-Berkley Co., ne 
land, W. R. Hopkins of the Belt & Terminal! Rea J 
Co., Cleveland, and president of the Columia Axe \' 
Cleveland, C. F. Michael, who has been president of te 
Carroll Foundry & Machine Co., Bucyrus. David Lam- 
bert, who former!y owned the controlling interest | 
the Lambert Machine & Engine Co., will also be ident 
fied with the new company. 





The 1920 annual meeting of the American Soe ms 
of Mechanical Engineers will be held in the Engine 
ing Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth Si 
New York City, from Dec. 7 through Dec. weer’ 
sions will be held on the subjects of appraisal and va" 
uation and the application of engineering ° a 
working. ee 


pes: 


The newly founded professional sec 
management, power, fuels, machine shop, railroa gent 
textiles will also conduct sessions. A memoria! * 
sion for Dr. Brashear is planned as a fitting '"™ 
to his life and work. 


ads ané 





‘ ’ Spring, 
The historic West Point foundry in Cold ra the 
N. Y., which was operated for several years ®: 


by 
J. B. & J. M. Cornell Iron Works, has been aq 
a silk mill. The wood-burning DeWitt ee a Y 
locomotive, it is believed, to haul a train in N€ 


State, was built there. 
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vht rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 


stee! products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 Steel bars at 2.35c. to 3.50c. from mill. 


lb. are as follows: 
New York, 27c.; Philadelphia, 25c. ; Boston, 29'6c.; 


ULEVUDYDUOUEDATODOGUOUGYADONOELELALUOUEDAAcatEanaeaar oa naNn 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Co1 


Wrought Pipe 





nmon bar iron, 4.75« 


petals, 21c.; Cleveland, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23%c.; In- The following discounts are jobbers for carload lots 
dianapolis, ee Chicago, 27¢.; St. Louis, 34e.; an- on the Pittsburgh basing card: 

sas City, 59¢.; St. Paul, 49%c.; all in carloads, mini- Butt Weld 

mum 36,000 lb. To Denver the rate is 99c., minimum Steel Binion 

carload 40,000 lb.; Omaha, 59c., minimum carload 36,- Inches, Black Gall. Inches Black Galv 
000 lb.; New Orleans, 38%ec., minimum carload 36,000 44.4 and 3... 70 50}4 204to24 | %, 1534 to 253g +134 to 1114 
bs Birmingham, 76. minimum carload 36,000 Ibe saga. Gaedni anions | Nwwils. ihwoias 8 win 
To the Pacife Uoas a s ; 

articles of iron and steel, minimum carloads 80,000 lb. 7" 19 vi eld - | 

while the structural steel rate is $1.25, minimum car-  5,34,6°°°""' oon es Bat be PP =. asia 634 to 1454 
wad 50,000 lb., or $1.3815, minimum carload 40,000 lb. ae 47 to 5014 3314to 37 | 7 to 12 19tato27!, lato late 


[he rate on ship plates, Pittsburgh to Pacific Coast, is aoe 14... 
‘| 100 ib., minimum carload 80,000 lb. On wrought i anes 
nd steel pipe, the rate from Pittsburgh to ae 


sas City is 56c.; to St. Paul 49l6c.; to Denver, 99c.; 4 M4 and % 
Omaha, d6c., all in carload ae minimum 46,000 he & to ii Ps 


oJ ksonville, Fla., all rail carloads, 4142c., minimum 203. 

4.000 -b., less than carloads, 59c.; rail and water, car- 

ids 34%c., minimum 36,000 lb.; less than carloads ‘ 

‘Slee. On iron and steel items not noted above, the 24to4.... 

ites vary somewhat, and are given in detail in the ‘to6..... 

egular railroad tariffs. a 
Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in., angles, 3 to 6 
or or both legs, ™4 in. thick and over, and zees, 


To the 
illowed over 


.. 874 to 41 
. 35to 3814 | 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


. 43 to 4644 2544 to 29 | 34 
d 48 to 5144 35}, to 39 | %& 


large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent 


52 to 5544 3944 to 43 lo 
53 to 5649 4054 to 44 % to lly 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plai 
45 to 4844 33}4 to 37 2 

48 to 5144 36% to 40 2'9 to4 

47 to 5044 3544 to 39 414 to ( 


43 to 4644 2944 to 33 ys 
38 to 4144 244 to 28 9 to 12 


the above discounts, which 


usual variations in weight of 5 per cent 


+17 +50 


13}, to 2345 «644 to4+-344 
Isbgto 28 5heto 1544 


24)gto344q Digto 194g 


n ends 
21), to 294, «Seto 
23! to3lly lllgto 


2244 to 304_ 10'eto 
144g to223q 2'gto 
Voto l74g 5gto+2, 


are subject to the 


sizes, 2.45¢. to 3.25¢ On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discount 
Wire Products for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
* 450 1 : i _ - 9 tn points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt 
“longe! iD eiieas tine ‘h , a barbed reotew naile, taking ind lap ete galvanized iron pipes have been nine (9%) point 
( ( ( -heut 5 i s é ig wer ( rher “e). 
dvance over this price of $1.50 and shorter than 1 in., a — pees? 
Bright basic wire, $3 to $4 per 100 Ilb.; annealed fence Boiler Tubes 
wos, 6 to 9, $3 to $4.20; galvanized wire, $3.70 to = 4 : 
railvanized barbed wire and fence staples, $4.10 to The following are the prices for carload lots f.o.b, Pitts- 


inted barbed wire, $3.40 to $4.45; polished fence burgh: 


$3.40 to $4.50; cement-coated nails, per count keg, Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
to $4.10; these prices being subject to the usual ad- 314 to 41% in. .20% to 40% 1% and 1% in...... +20 
or the smaller trade, all f.o.b. I ittsburgh, freight 2% to3\% in 10% to 30% | 2 and 2% in........ +10 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent SUG usin ands { to 24 | 2% and 3% in...... dnd 
sh in 10 days. Discounts of the American Steel & 1% to 2 in. .+% to—19% | 3 and 3% in —1% 
on woven-wire fencing are 60 per cent off list for 7 ‘i 21 j aa . te... pel 
ots, 59 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58 per cent ™ 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net To Per Net Ton 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets . , af ee 
ictural and ship rive cs vevsc sees anee A in. ota atele : vest 1 : _ : $207 
ivets... ee wer de _... 4.60 base 14 BBR. = cccccccccecs <4 é to 2% in : 1i7 
S VOSS: vi vtenave viekserkakas shea eR 45 per cent off list ie BM. coccrcceroces oat | 4 = “= = aoe 
ne bolts, rolled threads.40 and 5 per cent off list Z IM. coeseeees ers*« ” | + in stun * 254 
in cut threads...........30 and 10 per cent off list | 4% to 5 Tn 207 
oo sizes of machine bolts. .30 per cent off list These prices do not apply to special specifications for 
ONS, 73 in. X © IN.; : locomotive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for 
ind shorter, rolled threads.30 and 10 per cent off list the Navy Department which will be subject to special nego 
CAG cc crccdescsiwe sresncceccesenen 30 per cent off list tiations 
nd jar Dis cee ee daeeeseus ar cent off list , . 
capestedenetnan STEELE BSt cont oft list Sheets 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head..........35 per cent off list Prices of the Steel Corporation for mill shipments on 
Oe DUS es ie shan oso chwaies 20 per cent extra sheets of United States standard gage in carloads and larger 
c.p.c. and t. nuts %& in. x 4 in.: lots for indefinite delivery are given in the left-hand column. 
We. SOTO 6 cakes a od oka ; 30 ver cent off list For reasonably prompt delivery, mills are getting up to the 
I I I I 
nd larger sizes... pt 20 per cent off list prices quoted in the right-hand column 


d and cold pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts 
$1.50 off list 


t 


WOR 5:6: ww nk ho at aie ee eae eae wel $1.00 off list 
» hed hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S. A. E. No. 
DG IPM: 6c icc tus eee dade ot 50 and 10 per cent off list Nos. 
NG SURE, c006es cane’ 50 and 10 per cent off list Nos. 
ind smaller, A. L. A. M. or S. A. E., Nos 
Gs 60 and 5 per cent off list Nos. 
[ POCMNROGs 66 kisi Vers 60 and 10 per cent off list 
7 sas ves a .60, 10 and 2% per cent off list 
PETE PLT TET eT oe eee 50 per cent off list Nos 
ce OD 60s 1 KROES RRM REEL SS Cae et ae ...7¢. base Nos. 
Sas POW Os ces easnccvdabeucsbeds cual 40 per cent off list Nos 
cere ee eee 4) and 10 per cent off list No 
per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in No 
eoc, extra. — 
es carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Wire Rods 
nmon basic or Bessemer rod8 to domestic con- bs 
a to $80; chain rods, $75 to $80; screw stock rods, Nos 
vet and bolt rods and other rods of that char- Nos. 
>$0; high carbon rods, $85 to $100, depending oo 
ANOS 
. e Nos. 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts Nos 
pikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $4 to $4.25 per 100 No. 
00 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; spikes, %4-in., No 
/6-in., $4.40 to $4.75; 5/16-in.. $5 to $5.50; No. 
a Boat and barge spikes, $4.40 to $4.75 per No. 
load lots of 200 .kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
to $4 per 100 Ib. 
Terne Plates Nos. 
erne plates are as follows: 8-Ib. coating, 200 Nos 
- package ; 8-lb. coating. I. C., $14.10: 12-Ib. Nos 
ng . 229-80: 15-1b. coating, I. C.. $16.90; 20-Ib. coat- Nos 
3 ao lb. coating. I. C., $19.30; 30-Ib. coating. No 
'5-tb.- coating, I. C., $21.30: 40-lb. coating No 
package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. freight added No 
Nos. 
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Blue Annealed 


Cents per Ib 


8 and heavie ; 3.50 to 6.95 
S ame 30 CORRE) «cece ctacccenné 3.55 to 7.00 
Re GRUOBE. daava case oweconrand oun 3.60 to 7.05 
13 and 14 3.65 to 7.10 
ee ae 3.75 to 7.20 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
17 to 21 ceveuvececedadcedvede ‘ 4.15 to 7.80 
BE WO BE nccdcceesesessovcsoces . 4.20 to 7.85 
Be AM BS ic ccvcccnesasegoeseeane+ 4.25 tu 7.90 
mE. a vuvle he cue detwe neds sees acees 1.30 to 7.95 
BE COMBO) . cccccccecececesscccetes 1.35 to 8.00 
29 4.45 to 8.10 
30 1.55 to 8.20 
Galvanized Black Sheet Gage 
10 and 11 1.70 to 8.00 
12 tol14 cesses badcestasved 1.50 to 8.10 
A: Ge BG ccc ods c cdeneeeesdcede 4.95 to 8.25 
17 to 21 ‘ o008 066660 600000 5.10 to 8.40 
22 to 24 seesecosevsneudeeseuuen 5.25 to 8.55 
25 and 26 o vane ctecoetasetenl 5.40 to 8.70 
BE én chen sddiceas wt enebe teense 5.55 to 8.85 
es CHRD © 2s ds bs Oe Ohé SS eeosteceumee eee 
Se odbc dideméeaseqeadsurnens esee 5.96 to 9.26 
Te ccswtuses aces ehels eekoeneeanee 6.20 to 9.50 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 

15 and 16 ‘ caer eo wewwas dle St 4.15 to 6.15 
SF tO Fh in ncuccatscoducheosanaephas 4.20 to 6.20 
SS 06-94 cccccvedpdosbewedoteedes 4.25 to 6.26 
. Oe 2e covedcsnnns eres tbaneatwas 4.30 to 6.30 
98 CRS? wae ceded essen eeseeeee 4.35 to 6.35 
29 0k dela site pine eet iia Oe acer aie 4.40 to 6.40 
Oe” . naxada Gh ¢buletbebeilen cuaee 4.40'to 6.40 
30% and 31 viodttwas eat ceceeee 445 006.45 
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W. Woodward Williams, vice-president and general 
manager Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., has resigned 
from that company, and on Sept. 1 will become assist- 
ant to the president of the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh. It is understood that Mr. Williams has 
acquired a substantial stock interest in the Pittsburgh 
Gage & Supply Co., jobber of mill, mine and railway 
supplies, and manufacturer of the Gain-a-day electric 
washing machine, ironing machine, and vacuum cleaner. 
From January, 1914, until about a year ago, Mr. Wil- 
liams had been identified with the A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, first as general manager of sales and later 
as general manager of the company. Mr. Williams 
was graduated from Harvard University with the class 
of 1905, and in the fall of that year went to work for 
the Carnegie Steel Co., with which he was identified 
for a period of six years, serving at its mills in Pitts- 
burgh, Duquesne, Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio. He then 
became associated with the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleve- 
land, in its Pittsburgh sales office, rising to the position 
of manager of that office. 

L. W. Hewitt has become general manager of the 
Specialty Brass Co., Kenosha, Wis. During the war 
he was building supervisor at Camp Knox. Under his 
supervision the Kenosha plant is being enlarged. The 
company has also erected a new plant at Albion, N. Y., 
which will be ready for occupancy in 30 days. Mr. 
Hewitt will divide his time between the two plants. 

Samuel P. Broome has resigned as assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales of the A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

James H. Gilhuly, manager of the San Francisco 
office of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, sailed Aug. 7 from New York for France 
to visit the battlefields on the western front and other 
places of interest in Europe. 

John W. Gates, formerly president and general man- 
ager Gates Refractories, Ltd., Montreal, Que., has re- 
signed to open an office at 348 St. James Street, Mon- 
treal, where he proposes to carry on business under the 
name of the Gates Engineering Co., Ltd. The new 
company will be under the direct supervision of Mr. 
Gates and will specialize in boiler settings, special fur- 
nace brick work and general contracting for power fur- 
nace installations. 

Charles Welchans, formerly assistant purchasing 
agent Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., has been promoted 
to the position of purchasing agent of that company, 
to succeed E. D. Adams, recently made purchasing 
agent in charge of white metals for the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. 

Fred A. Backstrom, Muskegon, Mich., has become 
identified with the Eagle Iron Works, that city, in the 
capacity of vice-president and treasurer. He has pur- 
chased half the interest of President W. E. Jeannot. 
Mr. Backstrom was formerly in an official capacity with 
the Linderman Steel & Machine Co. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., motor bearing divi- 
sion, announces the appointment of A. F. Bassett as 
sales engineer for Detroit and surrounding territory. 
Mr. Bassett has been with the Hyatt company for a 
number of years. 

J. F. Hunter, acting general sales agent Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., since Feb. 17, has been appointed 
general sales agent, effective Aug. 1. 

Francois Chappuis, sales manager of the Société 
pour |’Industrie Mecanique, formerly the Soller com- 
pany, Basle, Switzerland, has established an office at 
room 2632, 120 Broadway, New York, to arrange for 
the importation of some Swiss machinery—in particu- 
lar, a grinding attachment suitable for use with lathes 
for securing accurate finishing cuts. 


George J. Martin, for the past year and a half chief 
engineer Aetna Foundry & Machine Co., Warren, Ohio, 
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ee 
has been appointed assistati€ superintendent of thy 
company. = 


Fred E. Smith, who for a number of years was asso. 
ciated with Philip E. Wright in the sale of pig irgy 
in Philadelphia, has become connected with the sales 
organization of Carson & Co., Pennsylvania Building 
Philadelphia, brokers in pig iron, coke, ores and ferro, 
alloys. H. D. Carson, formerly with Rogers, Brown ¢ 
Co., at Buffalo and Philadelphia, is head of Carson ¢ 
Co. 


W. J. Jones, works manager J. I. Case Plow Works 
Co., Racine, Wis., has been elected a vice-president of 
the company in charge of production. 


Victor E. Karminski, president Victor E. Karmip. 
ski & Co., Inc., 291 Broadway, New York, iron ang 
steel exporters, sailed for Europe on Aug. 14 and will 
be absent five months. This time he will spend in 
visiting various market centers. The company at 
present maintains branch offices at London and Swap- 
sea, and it is Mr. Karminski’s intention to open other 
offices at Gothenburg, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Amster. 
dam and Brussels. 


C. M. Talhelm, who for a year or more has repre- 
sented the Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., and the 
Kearney & Trecker Co., Milwaukee, Wis., on the Pacific 
Coast, sailed last week for Europe on the Imperator. 
He will represent these companies at an exhibition of 
machine tools in England. He will return in about six 
months. 

George R. Woods, American manager for Stokvis 
& Zonen, of Holland, which has offices at 17 Battery 
Place, New York, has been elected president of the 
Alliance Transportation Co., 44 Beaver Street, New 
York, engaged in freight forwarding. Frederick C. 
Bryant, formerly with the Allied Machinery Co. of 
America, in its Paris and Lyons offices, is now one of the 
managers of the Alliance Transportation Co. 


Arthur Corbeille, Ypsilanti, Mich., has been made 
manager of the W. L. McCullough Foundry Co. of that 
city. 

Charles U. Carpenter has become president and 
general manager of the National Industrial Engineer- 
ing Co., Cincinnati. He was formerly works manager 
of the Recording & Computing Machines Co., Dayton, 

Morton Van Meter, who has been in charge of fae- 
tory operations for the Simplex Whee! Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., has resigned to become manager of the new) 
organized Cadillac Iron Works, Cadillac. He is suc 
ceeded by Henry D’Haene, for several years with th 
Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich. 

The C. S. Roberts Co., dealer in steel products, lum- 
ber and building supplies, has removed from the West- 
minster Building, Chicago, to 421 First National Bank 
Building. W. B. Dugane, formerly with Frank — 
Chase, Inc., Chicago, has joined the company as s@¢ 
engineer. 

J. B. Smiley, Smiley Steel Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, has returned to his office after an extended a> 
sence in Europe. 


Witherow Company to Consolidate Plants 


The Witherow Steel Co., Pittsburgh, which about 
a month ago acquired the plants of the United States 
Electric Steel Co. and the Keystone Tube Works ® 
Connellsville, Pa., has decided to dismantle and od 
move them to the site of its parent plants at Nev 
Island. It is expected to effect considerable econom™ 
in operation by this arrangement, which places its S*" 
supply in close proximity to its finishing mills. W 7 
the original intentions of the company were “ ™ 
prove and operate the plants in Connellsville, it oe 
found that this would entail the hauling of Ta” 
terial to that point at high cost in view of the eg 
freight rate increase. But the chief consideratie® © 
the change of plans was that in transporting ste¢ ao 
Connellsville to Neville Island it would be neces") 
to reheat the steel before rolling. With the = 
making capacity and finishing mills located 0” ae 
reheating charges can be eliminated through the 5 
ing of soaking pits. 
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WaLTER E. MARSHALL, for 24 years connected with 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, and for the past nine 
‘ts Buffalo district manager, died in Washington; 


years 

nae 6, following a surgical operation. The funeral 
was from his home, 16 St. James Street, Buffalo, 
Aug. 9. He was 52 years old and served his ap- 
prenticeship with the Cleveland company. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two sons. He was a member of 


the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Buffalo Rotary Club,‘and was heavily interested in the 
2ickert-Shafer Co., Erie, Pa. 

CHARLES W. Me€.urp, vice-president and general 
manager William B. Pollock Co., machinist, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, died Aug. 11 at his home following a pro- 


tracted illness. He submitted to an operation last 
September in Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, but his con- 
dition had steadily grown worse. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Pollock company when 16 years of age and 
ten years ago was made vice-president and general 
manager. He was active in the civie and social life of 
the community. He was 50 years old. 


WALTER BESWICK, formerly secretary La Belle lron 
Works, Steubenville, Ohio, died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Aug. 12. He was 55 years old and was a native of 
South Wheeling, W. Va. He entered the employ of 
La Belle Iron Works shortly after leaving school and 
was with the company for 35 years, rising from a 
minor position, He retired from the company about 
six years ago on account of failing health. 

WiLBuR S. GATES, for over 30 years traveling rep- 
resentative of the Hartford Machine Screw Co., passed 
away at his home in Woody-Crest, Conn., Aug. 13 after 
a brief illness. During the last few years he has. trav- 
eled principally in New York, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, although previously he covered New England as 
well, 

SAMUEL A. LINTON, in charge of the estimating de- 
partment, Pratt & Whitney, Hartford, Conn., was 
instantly killed last week when an automobile in which 
he and three other men were riding swerved on car 
tracks, struck a pole and turned over. He was 59 
years old. 

EMIL C, TECKTONIUS, founder and president E. C. 
Tecktonius Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., died Aug. 5 at the 
age of 75 years. He was a pioneer in the tank lug 
and silo fixture industry. Mr. Tecktonius was a na- 
tive of Stockholm, Sweden. 


CHARLES W. NEWTON, Baltimore, consulting en- 
gineer Bartlett Hayward Co., that city, died at his 
home, 1202 West Fayette Street, on Aug. 6. He was 
bern in 1834 at Boston and was a Civil War veteran. 

WILLIAM ROWLAND DavVIEs, assistant secretary and 
4ssistant treasurer Continental Lron Works, Brooklyn, 
died Aug. 9 as the result of injuries sustained wher 
run over by a motor truck in Brooklyn. 


Ralph J. Binns, Jr., formerly secretary of the Hus- 
sey-Binns Shovel Co., Pittsburgh, and general man- 
— f the Hussey-Binns Steel Co., Charleroi, Pa., and 
W. Barnet Wolfe, formerly in the Pittsburgh office of 
Heath, Dean & Co., have organized a company known 
as Binns, Wolfe & Co. The new firm will carry on a 
‘nerchant business in alloys, ores, chemicals, pipe, and 
line of finished and semi-finished steel, with 
i warehouse at 607 South Avenue, Wilkins- 
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ctive Aug. 10, about 500 inside iron workers at 
‘s of the Hay Foundry & Iron Works, the 


Nor ao ‘ron Co. and the M. R. Everett Iron Works, 
"Wark, N. J., declared a strike, with demand for a 
Week, with same rate of pay as now being given 
snr. week. The increase is said to aggregate 
~” per cent, according to terms requested. 
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Better Accident Rate Distribution Urged 


It is rather questionable just how much good acci- 
dent prevention has accomplished, asserts H. D. Martin 
of the Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, in a monograph 
recently prepared, basing his conclusions on a study 
of certain insurance statistics. We can say with a rea- 
sonable amount, of safety, the author says, that insur- 
ance rates are based upon the experience anticipated, 
and naturally the anticipated devélopments are based 
upon past performance. If accident prevention work 
really has accomplished the success claimed for it, how 
can the following condition be accounted for: Analyz- 
ing the rates of one state which cover the period from 
1917 to 1919 inclusive and which totaled 769 classifica- 
tions, it was found that 438 were increased during this 
period, 51 were decreased and 280 remained un- 
changed? 

The collective increase of the 438 classes amounted 
to 38.9 per cent, whereas the decrease, affecting the 51 
classifications, only amounted to 9.8 per cent. 

In the loss of a workman either temporarily or 
permanently as by death through accident on the job, 
Mr. Martin points out that not sufficient attention is 
paid to certain factors that should be considered in the 
total loss incurred beside that of compensation. These 
are (1) the psychological effect on the working people, 
(2) the expense of training the workman up to the 
time of injury or death, (3) the ultimate value of the 
person to the organization, and (4) the total loss of 
production to the industrial world brought about by 
the death of an artisan. 

In this monograph, Mr. Martin makes a plea for 
better dissemination of accident reports and accident- 
prevention information and also for a more general re- 
duction of rates where guards and safety organizations 
are installed. With such reduction there would be 
greater incentive to perform safety work. He recites 
as an example of what he considers an unjust dis- 
tribution of rates those prevailing in the state of Ohio, 
where every time an accident occurs within the group 
into which different operations are classed, the loss is 
charged against the group; should the group produce 
a deficit at the end of a certain given period, moreover, 
the printed manual rate will be advanced and, there- 
fore, the burden of absorbing the loss created by the 
group, regardless of the fact that an individual’s losses 
were below the compensation allowance table, falls pro- 
portionally upon each manufacturer participating in 
that classification. 

The rate of steam forge work is of particular inter- 
est at this time in this connection, and according to the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau the 
following are the prevailing rates: Pennsylvania, 
$2.00. (In Pennsylvania, drop forging and steam forg- 
ing are combined in one classification.) Massachusetts, 

2.70; Kentucky, $2.38; Alabama, $2.57 (steam forging 

only); Illinois, $4.00; Indiana, $4.21; Michigan, $4.32; 
New York, $5.02; Ohio, $3.75, which in the last named 
state, does not include cost of administration. Forging 
in Ohio is divided into three classes as follows: (1) 
Steam forging, (2) drop forging—not hardware, and 
(3) forging—hand work only. In the rate manual of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Bureau the follow- 
ing classing is printed: (1) Forging work, (2) forg- 
ing—hand work only, and (3) forging—no steam. 

The steam forging classification has been advanced 
294 per cent from 1913 to 1919 inelusive per $100 pay- 
roll expenditure; whereas the drop forging work, not 
including hardware, experienced a decrease from $2.45 
in 1917 to $2.20 in 1919. During the same period the 
former classification was advanced from $2.85 to $3.75, 
which makes the increase 31.6 per cent. It would seem 
only natural to expect that should these two classifica- 
tions be combined into one, the drop forge operator, 
particularly if the rate was advanced, would have suffi- 
cient reasons to contest such a move. 


The Lephart Motor Co., Greenville, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture 
an automobile spring invented by James Lephart. 
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German Prices Fall and Trade Droops 


Consolidation 


in Steel More Marked— 


The Pinch of Export Duties—American 
Plates for Shipyards—Russian Iron Ore 


(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, July 31.—The price cut in pig 
iron, semi-finished steel and various welded products, 
which was made at the end of May has been followed 
this week by another of about the same dimensions. 
The deciding body in both cases is the newly-founded 
Iron Industry Union (Eisenwirtschaftsbund), a com- 
pulsory state-created trust, governing the whole na- 
tional output of pig iron, ferromanganese and ferro- 
silicon, as well as the so-called A (heavy) and B (light) 
products of the Steel Works Syndicate. 

The Iron Industry Union came into existence at the 
end of April, when its first act was to raise prices, in 
this following the policy of the similar state-created 
coal and potash trusts. Hardly had the price advance 
been sanctioned by the Government, which has super- 
visory power, when the reichsmark exchange rise and 
the consequent general fall of prices forced the union 
to make the first cut in iron and steel products that 
has taken place since the war. The cut was decided 
on unwillingly, and only after pressure from iron-using 
finishing manufacturers, backed by the Ministry of In- 
dustry. Objection to a reduction was based on the 
fact that although Swedish and Spanish ores are mate- 
rially cheapened by the mark exchange rise, coal has not 
fallen and wages have increased. The question of a 
reduction of coal prices has been before the Federal 
Coal Union this week and brown coal and briquettes 
have been cut by about 15 per cent; but no decision 
has yet been made as to hard coal and coke. Never- 
theless the falling demand for iron and doubt as to 
Germany’s ability to export finished metal products at 
present prices and exchange have compelled the Iron 
Industry Union again to reduce its schedules. The last 
column in the following shows the new prices in marks 
per ton. The other columns give for comparison the 
last pre-war price, the maximum price in May, and the 
price fixed for June and July. The new price-reduc- 
tion is stated to be good until October; but a sharp 
rise or fall in the exchange may modify this decision: 


July, May, June- New 

1914 1920 July Prices 
ee 79.50 2350.50 2150.50 1910 
Foundry iron No. 1.. 75.50 1790.50 1740.50 1660 
Foundry iron No. 3.... 70.50 1789.50 1739.50 1659 
Siegerland steel-mak- 

SN MD cS alii aOth ewe 69.00 1626.00 1626.00 1610 
Spiegeleisen ......... 75.00 1708.00 1626.00 1610 
ED). a hens sate a cles wie 83.50 2650.00 2435.00 2140 
Blooms . 87.50 2900.00 2655.00 2260 
EE. 0 sich. aes eee 95.00 3125.00 2725.00 2365 
a 97.50 3200.00 2790.00 3410 
Construction forms ..112.00 3620.00 3320.00 2740 
Bar iron covncsseernee 3650.00 3200.00 2840 
i... peererrerrr 117.50 4150.00 3585.00 3160 
Piates (thick) .....% 105.00 4700.00 4040.00 3595 
Plates (medium) 110.00 5535.00 4775.00 4060 
Pantee: CERI) a sciesis 125.00 5625.00 4840.00 4195 


Heavy steel rails have been cut from 3320 to 2950 
marks per metric ton; mine rails from 3300 to 2900 
marks; and street car rails from 3700 to 3353 marks. 
Scrap iron, which was driven up to absurd heights 
during the industrial boom of the late winter has now 
reached a level around 500 to 600 marks a ton. The 
maximum was 1900 marks. 

Cuts in Finished Products 

These price reductions have not yet had time to 
affect the finishing industries; but the latter, forced by 
the continuing “buyers’ strike” and the almost complete 
cessation of export orders are already cutting prices 
by as much as 30 per cent. Several unions of exporting 
metal manufacturers have agreed to sell to those small 
countries of Europe which have low exchange at the 
same prices as are charged to home buyers. The coun- 
tries are Poland, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, 
the new Baltic States and South Slavia. Hitherto all 


these countries have had to pay the same specially high 
prices which are charged to the countries with sound 
currencies. Among the chief metal industries, the only 
one that has lately cut prices is the electrical, and this 
has cut only for certain machines and transformers: 
but declares that the continuing high wages and cost 
of fuel preclude an all-round reduction. 

Associations of makers of locks, chains, hooks and 
miscellaneous small household articles have cut prices 
during the last fortnight by 10 to 25 per cent. Very 
little business is being done at home, and there are com- 
plaints that England, taking advantage of the mark 
rise, is underselling Germany in Austria, Czecho-Slo 
vakia and the other Austro-Hungarian 
states. 

Cutting Down Export Duties 

The clamor which began a month ago to abolis! 
the export duties continues. The duties, varying 
between 3 and 10 per cent, were first imposed on May 
10, but were decided on in December last when German 
prices (at the then exchange) were far below world- 
market levels. By levying export duties, the state was 
to take for itself part of the larger profits reaped by 
exporters as compared with those of merchants who sold 
to the home market. The great mark exchange rise of 
March-May, coming after an enormous rise in home 
prices, defeated this expectation. Associations of ma- 
chine tool, electro-technical, cutlery, hardware and other 
products have protested to the Government that native 
production cost is now so high that competitive export 
is difficult even without the duties. The Government 
during the past fortnight has issued several revised 
lists of export duties with large reductions. Among 
them are certain metal goods, including some kinds 
of cutlery. The duties are now mostly between 1 and 
4 per cent ad valorem; but exporting manufacturers 
declare that the trade will not stand even that. If the 
mark exchange does not again fall, it seems likely that 
the duties will have to be altogether abolished. 


Consolidation Going Farther 


The consolidation movement in iron and steel and 
in coal mining, which reached its climax with the fusion 
of the great Stinnes concerns, the Gelsenkirchen and 
Deutch-Luxemburg companies, continues. A West Ger- 
man iron syndicate whose name is so far withheld has 
bought up a great part of the stock in the important 
Silesian Bismarckhuette Smelting Works. The Pi 
Iron Syndicate (Roheisenverband) has been renewed 
until 1923; and a number of outside companies have 
joined. The Steel Works Syndicate (Stahlwerkesve' 
band), whose functions have largely been taken over 
by the above-mentioned Iron Industry Union, has * 
iast begun liquidation. 

German Firms Reaching Out 


The so-called “Stumm Family Concern,” which lately 
sold 60 per cent of the stock in its works at Neuve? 
kirchen to a French company, is reported to be buying 
up the few Siegerland smelting works and mines that 
remain free. The Stumm Brothers applied part of the 
French money they received to buying up home finishing 
manufacturing concerns, and they now control ten im- 
portant corporations, have their own docks and - 
producing machinery and automobiles, also bricks, ° 
ment and other building materials. Stockholm news- 
papers report that Hugo Stinnes’s latest enterprise * 


‘the purchase of some very doubtful Swedish coal min® 


The Krupps have begun building dtedges at _ 
near Dresden. The Bolshevik newspaper Pravda Me 
ports that Krupps have an agent permanently at 
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works with’ the “Centro-Metal” organization 
alized smelting works, and that at present 
spectors are investigating the large fields of 
r ‘ron ore located by the late Professor Leydt 
at Ku in South Central Russia. These so far un- 
= e fields, according to Leydt and two Swedish 
who have checked his. observations, extend 
| bands for a distance of 180 kilometers, and 
ong the greatest deposits of magnetic ore in 


work 


\merican Plates for German Ships 


\ ‘tage of iron and steel for certain purposes 
but in general selling conditions are bad. The 

.t shortage is for shipbuilding. The yard owners 
ths past have been engaged in a feud with the 


\inictry of Industry owing to the ministry’s rationing 
lee metal to the yards than is sold to foreigners. In 
Hamburg a corporation has been formed for importing 
Am n ship-construction material. The Vossische 


reports that 4000 tons of American ship steel 
has been received. The price was higher than German 
;, but owing to lack of coal German mills could 

ver sufficient plates. 
The Upper Silesian iron industry is in better con- 
tion than the Westphalian, and prospects for the 
d quarter of 1920 are good. Big orders are on 
construction iron, railroad material, plates, 
nd wire rods. The Association of Foundries re- 
reasing stagnation. Cast iron machine parts 


HIGH COSTS OF BRITISH IRON 


W. S. Pilling Sees Their Continuation—Sweden 
Suffers Under Socialism 


W. S. Pilling of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, re- 
ently returned from a European trip of several weeks, 
n which he visited in turn Sweden, Norway and Great 
Britain. Some comments on conditions in those coun- 
tries which Mr. Pilling made to a representative of 
THE Iron AGE will be found interesting to our read- 
ers: 

“In many respects I found conditions better than 
[ had expected, especially living conditions, and had 
comparative ease in traveling. However, in order to 
move from one country to another it was necessary 

make reservations long in advance and to waste con- 
siderable time in consular offices securing necessary per- 
mits to enter their respective countries. 

_“In Sweden I found everything greatly inflated. 
With some exceptions labor is as well paid in Sweden 
as here. The government is socialistic. The limit of 
a day's work is eight hours, and there is a general 
inrest, with preposterous demands in many quarters. 
“tikes are in evidence in all directions and lockouts 
also numerous. The net result is that the cost of 
nanufa ture is now higher than in the United States, 
‘o that excepting for a few specialties, and in wood 
P, paper and lumber, exports are practically stopped. 
st of the necessities of life are higher than 
{ cannot see but that Sweden will sooner 
ome to grief, due to lack of production and re- 
; lon of exports. At the present time the country is 
a ' with money, as during the war the Swedes 
i” high prices to both the Allies and the enemy, 
“*POng orders from the source which would pay the 
“St price. The attitude of labor is menacing, and 
‘mists and Socialist parties are increasing in 
a ws ether or not common sense will ultimately 
a ains to be seen, but property interests are 

) oes Uneasy over the situation. 


art 


to an "way the conditions are much the same, due 
War fe... wOuS Profits realized during and since the 
nie e shipping interests, which, as you know, 
aor I ortant feature in, Norwegian investments. 
ee has run riot in many. parts of the coun- 
“In | 


‘nd I was agreeably surprised at conditions 
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are still demanded, but material for building is little 
called for, and the selling market for small cast iron 
articles is entirely dead. Export of stoves and kitchen 
ranges is impossible at present prices and exchange. 
The export duty of 4 to 8 per cent, the report adds, 
kills what small chance there is. 

The Association of Machine Tool Makers reports in- 
activity in the home market, owing to stoppage of new 
enterprises of all kinds. It declares that to improve 
export a big advertising propaganda will be taken in 
hand. A report on the condition of the electrical indus- 
tries states that German prices already stand above 
those of the world market. Fifty per cent less orders 
are being received than were received last year during 
the “German dumping” period. Worst off is the cable 
industry, the production in which during the second half 
of 1920 will be only 25 per cent of that of peace time. 
Street car construction is hampered by the fact that 
many services have been curtailed owing to the un- 
willingness of the public to pay greatly increased fares. 

The production per capita of workmen in the elec- 
trical industry has fallen from 4400 kilos a year in 
peace times to 2250 kilos to-day, but the wage per kilo 
of the finished product has risen from 0.43 marks to 
4 marks. A renewed protest has been sent to the Min- 
istry of Industry by the motor car manufacturers’ as- 
sociation against the import prohibition on benzine, and 
the restrictions on motor traffic enforced by the sep- 
arate states. The Government will relax restrictions, 
but will not permit the importation of benzine. 


in some respects, especially as to the cost of living. I 
had heard so much about high prices that I had ex- 
pected to find about the same conditions as in Sweden. 
On the contrary, I found that the cost of living was 
much lower, and in many respects lower than in 
America. 

“In the iron b:siness, however, costs are very high. 
The actual net cost of mining coal in Great Britain 
is no doubt from 50 to 100 per cent higher than in 
America. The cost of coke is perhaps double. I am re- 
ferring not to the exorbitant price which pervails to- 
day in this country, but to the actual cost of producing. 
The cost of producing pig iron is also considerably 
greater than here, and prices are also higher. I doubt 
whether the prices of raw materials will be rapidly re- 
duced; in fact, they will probably increase in some in- 
stances for some little time to come. I can, however, 
see great encouragement in the ability of the manufac- 
turers to reduce labor costs. In many plants I saw 
laborious processes involving handling of very heavy 
materials done by brute strength, which in this coun- 
try are performed entirely by automatic machinery. 

“The British, I believe, realize that these things 
must be changed to enable them to continue in com- 
petitive business. They take the natural position that 
in the past their labor was so much cheaper than ours 
that there was less incentive to install labor saving de- 
vices, but now that their labor is practically on the 
same basis as ours they realize they must also move up 
their processes to more nearly correspond with ours. 
In my opinion, the labor situation, especially in its an- 
tagonistic spirit, is far worse in Great Britain than 
here. I came across instances which in our country 
would be deemed impossible, and if not so serious would 
be ludicrous.” 


Curtailing Cars to Wagon Coal Mines 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission has 
issued a formal order prohibiting delivery by Penn- 
sylvania Railroad of open top cars to coal mines with- 
out private sidings and loading facilities. This order 
follows a protest by the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association who claimed that the wagon and stripping 
coal mines were getting more cars than they were en- 
titled to under their ratings, and that the placing of 
cars at such mines kept the cars out of service for un- 
necessarily long periods, because of the time required 
to load them by hand. 
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RAILROAD ACTIVITY 


Some Buying at Chicago and New In- 
quiries Are Expected from Carriers 


Otherwise Machine Tool Markets Are Dull, But 
Prices Are Firm as Builders Are Well 
Sold Ahead 


The Santa Fe Railroad has bought a few tools in 
Chicago and is expected to issue an inquiry for addi- 
tional equipment. The Chicago & Northwestern, which 
recently issued a good-sized list, is expected to broaden 
its requirements considerably. The Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern has bought a few tools. Aside from this rail- 
road business, the machine tool markets throughout the 
country are quiet to the point of dullness. Nearly all 
of the roads are known to need shop equipment, how- 
ever, and inquiries are expected by the trade as soon 
as the new rates have placed the carriers in a more 
prosperous condition. Some of the Eastern railroads 


New York 


NEw York, Aug. 17. 

The local machine-tool trade is awaiting developments in 
the railroad field, from which considerable business is expected 
after the new rates have become operative. Several Eastern 
roads are known to have prepared good-sized lists which 
will undoubtedly be sent out for quotations as soon as 
executive boards have authorized appropriations. The im- 
proved financial prospects of the carriers will probably make 
it much easier to float new securities, the funds from which 
will be devoted to the purchase of rolling stock and shop 
equipment. During the past week there has been no railroad 
buying or inquiry worthy of note, but the announcement of 
the rate advances is too recent to create expectations of 
immediate railroad purchases. 


In the industrial field there is very little buying. The 
General Electric Co. continues as the principal buyer in a 
large way, though an Eastern company closely associated 
with the automobile industry has placed an order for 25 
internal grinding machines. <A new list from the General 
Electric Co. ealls for about 20 tools, including eight bench 


precision lathes, two milling machines, ete. 


Machine-tool sellers complain somewhat of collections, 
and it is the largest companies which are asking for exten- 
sions. In some instances trade acceptances are being offered 
in lieu of cash. 

The falling off in business and recent cancellations of 
orders are responsible for somewhat better deliveries quoted 
by many machine-tool builders. While cancellations in the 
East have not been large in the aggregate, a considerable 
volume of orders has been canceled in the Detroit district 
and some of these machines have become available for fairly 
early shipment. 

It is noteworthy that despite the gradual decline in 
machine-tool business in the last few months, there is little 
or no pessimism regarding the future. Railroad buying 
in the near future is expected to take up the slack in certain 
types of tools. Industrial companies are expected to come 
back into the market as soon as rail transportation and the 
credit situation improve sufficiently to justify full manu- 
facturing operations. Just how soon such improvement 
may be expected is, of course, not easy to predict, but there 
is a feeling in some quarters that the reaction in business 
has about reached its peak, and that better business may be 
expected in the early fall. 


The Navy Department closed bids on Aug. 11 for five 





Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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have prepared large lists, and their needs are knowy 
to be somewhat urgent. Issuance of inquiries has beey 
delayed for many weeks because of inability to insur 
financing. 

Despite the general slump in buying by industria) 
companies, machine-tool manufacturers are busy 4; 
most of them have sold.their output for months ahead. 
Probably no weakening of prices is to be expected unti] 
the machine tool makers are actually in urgent need of 
orders to keep their plants running. 

The credit situation seems to be largely at the 
bottom of the market inactivity. Many large concerns 
not only find it impossible to finance new purchases, 
but are handicapped in meeting their bills. Trade ae. 
ceptances are being offered in numerous instances jp 
lieu of the customary settlement of cash in 30 days. 

In the East buying by industrial companies has 
fallen almost to nothing, the General Electric Co. being 
about the only buyer in a large way. A new inquiry 
sent out last week calls for about 20 tools. An Eastern 
company closely associated with the automobile indus- 
try has purchased 25 internal grinding machines. 


40-ton cranes for navy shipyards. There were three bidders 
the Morgan Engineering Co., Niles-Bement-Pond Co. and 
Heyl & Patterson. The Morgan Construction Co. has pur 
chased a 10-ton, 57-ft. span crane. The Industrial Equip 
ment Co., Singer Building, New York, has sold a 2/-ton 
used locomotive crane to the Millville Mfg. Co. Mill 
N. J. 

The Anchor Corrugating Construction Co., 140 Wash 
ington Street, New York, manufacturer of portabl 
buildings, has acquired property at 1433-59 Thirty-elg)! 
Street, Brooklyn, on site 220 x 280 ft., for the establish 
of a new plant. The consideration is stated as $1) 
It will equip the structures for its general line of st 
products and plans to occupy the works at an early date 
It is understood that the present New York factory W 
removed to this location. 

The Hudson City Steel Corporation, Hudson, N. Y 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by J 
Connell, J. S. and F. G. Landers, 233 Broadway, New York 
to manufacture iron and steel products. 

The Brooklyn Tool & Machine Co., Brooklyn, has °" 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by H. Neuman, + 
and A. Zipser, 380 Canal Street, New York, to manufacture 
machinery and tools. 


Me- 


The Modern Machinery Exchange, Inc., New fork, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by E 7 
C. Kriser and H. D. Barrows, 168 Centre Street, to ms" 
facture machinery and parts. 


The H. A. Schnackenberg Co., Nyack, N. Y., has 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by B. Hans, F ° we 


and H. A. Schnackenberg, all of Nyack, to manufact’ 
and electric fixtures and other metal products. 


The 546 West Fifty-fifth Street Garage, Inc, \°* 
has acquired the property at 544-550 West Fifty-fifth we 
formerly occupied by the Metropolitan Iron Foundry 
new owner will remodel the building and equip ™ 
automobile service and repair works. i 

The Western Lighting Fixture Co., New York. has a 
organized by H. Davis and J. Goodman, 20 4s ; 
Street, to manufacture gas and electric fixtures 
ances. _ 

The Vulcan Rail & Construction Co., 35 Meserole - al 
Brooklyn, manufacturer of architectural and ae 
iron specialties, has filed plans for a new two-ster? abe 
105 x 113 ft., on Grand Street, Maspeth, L. I, t0 © 
$50,000. 


The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., 137 Hudson Street, 
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ifacturer of bakers’ equipment, ovens, etc., has increased 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


rhe National Twist Drill & Tool Co., 30 Church Street, 
York, has leased property at 73 Warren Street for a 
ocal establishment. 


United States Iron & Steel Co., New York, has been 
ized by M, I. Rosenberg and R. E. Grimes, 159 Ross 
Brooklyn, to manufacture iron and steel specialties. 
ott & Williams, Inc., 366 Broadway, New York, manu- 
turer of knitting machinery, has filed plans for a two- 
machine shop, 42 x 52 ft., on Archer Street, Jamaica, 
to cost about $25,000. 
rhe Alfred Nelson Metal Works, Inc., 48 Dean Street. 
I klyn, has increased its capital to $30,000 
The Arrigoni-Pfeiffer Motors, Inc., New York, has been 
rporated with a capital of $50,000 by A. Arrigoni, E 
ndorf and A. Pfeiffer, 152 East Ninety-second Street, to 
1ufacture motor truck parts, etc. 
rhe Equitable Motor Truck Co., New York, has leased 
ne-story building, 200 x 200 ft., at Madison Avenue and 
Street, at an aggregate rental of about $300,000, and 
ise the property for a new service and repair works 
The Interborough Iron & Steel Co., 1627 Union Street, 


Brooklyn, has had plans prepared for a one-story building, 


q x 120 ft., at Crown Street and Bedford Avenue, to cost 
it $60,000. It will be used as an automobile service and 
iir works 
‘he Motor Truck Radiator & Mfg. Co., New York, has 

ncorporated with an active capital of $55,000 by G. W. 
D. DeW. Wever and T. D. Hartigan, 2 Wall Street, 
inufacture automobile radiators and other metal special- 
The Wayne Electric Mfg. Co., New York, has leased the 
ng at 157 West Fifty-fourth Street for the establish- 

of new works. 
The John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 West 
l'wenty-sixth Street, New York, manufacturer of galvanized 
er copper products, ete., has acquired a_ three-story 

7 lilding, with one-story structure in the rear, adjoining 
plant at 140-42 West Twenty-seventh Street The 

roperty will be used for extensions 
Iron working operations will be entirely discontinued at 
West Point Foundry, Cold Springs, N. Y., and in 
future will be operated as a textile mill by the Astoria 
5 S Mills, Astoria, L. I., which has taken title to the 
The foundry up to a few years ago was con- 
by the A. B. & J. M. Cornell Iron Works for the 
ture of iron and steel castings, machinery, et 
College Point Dry Dock & Supply Co., New York 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000 by G. F 
KE. B. Hallett and A. P. Anderson, 34 Nassau Street 
icture iron and steel castings for marine service, and 
ship repair plant 
Masback Hardware Co., 82-84 Warren Street, New 
is acquired the five-story building adjoining, at 890 
Street, 25 x 100 ft., for expansion 
Minerva Machine & Tool Co., Union, N. J has 
. porated with a capital of $100,000 by William 
S. Math, Union, and Charles F. Echentille 
H to manufacture machinery and tools 
stone-crushing plant, including machinery, corfpres 
7 etc., of the Consolidated Stone & Land Co 
; I N. J., was partially destroyed by fire, Aug. 1 
mated at about $30,000 
: Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co., Bound Brook 
% nufacturer of bronze oil-less bearings, et has 
ipital from $150,000 to $1,150,000 
5 ter Co., a New York corporation, has acquired 
i f the Public Service Railway Co., Jersey City 
Dying the entire block bounded by Fremont 
g ! I and Academy streets The new owner 
the manufacture of steel frame industrial 
x ‘ will equip the plant for fabricating and other 
ia it will be known as the Eastern plant of the 
:' yra Foundry Co., Palmyra, N. J., has been 
with a capital of $100,000 by Gustavus C. S 
een wood F. Thum and John T. Mercer, to manufac- 
- d steel castings, ete 
roe Calculating Machine Co., 49 Mitchell Street, 
J.. manufacturer of calculating and computing 
enue NaS awarded contract to the American Concreté 
ental ‘ Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., for its proposed 
plant tory addition, 67 x 175 ft. It will be of rein- 
spout rete, estimated to cost about $200,000, and is 


be ready for occupancy before the close of the 


elty Brass Works, 297 Washington Street, New- 
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ark, has filed notice of organization to manufacture brass 
and bronze producta,. Joseph Clein, 38 West Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York, heads the company 

The Harry Bentz Engineering Co., 90 West Street, New 
York, manufacturer of metalware, has acquired under long 
term lease property at 532 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J., 
for the establishment of a new plant 

The Modern Valve Bag Co., 99 Lenox Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J., has acquired a four-story brick building on 
Maple Place, in the rear of 52-54 Lafayette Street, Newark, 
for a new plant The building will be remodeled to accom- 
modate the new line of manufacture. 

The C. A. Buscham Mfg. Co., 1126-28 South Grove 
Street, Irvington, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $125,000 by Christian and Charles Buscham, and William 
Betz, to manufacture metal products. 

The Advance Adding Machine Co., 36 Park Place, New- 
ark, has filed notice of organization to manufacture comput- 
ing machines, parts, etc. Joseph H. Riordan, 203 West 106th 
Street, New York, heads the company. 

The American Machinery Exchange, Inc., Newark, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 by Charles H. 
Loomis, Frederick M. Baum and Willard C. Atherton, to 
manufacture machinery. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 16 


The Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of electrical measuring instruments, 
has taken title to about three acres on Germantown avenue, 
near Wayne Junction, for a consideration of about $35,000. 
The site will be used for the erection of a new plant 

The Flectrik Nineteenth and 
Allegheny streets, Philadelphia, has filed plans for a one- 


Storage Battery Co., 


story addition on Rising Sun Lane, near Adamis Road, to 


cost about $20,000 Plans for a new three-story brick and 
concrete plant to cost $192,000, have also been completed 
Claude S. Jarvis, 1217 Vine Stre Philadelphia, has 


awarded a contract to the Gomly Construction Co., Ine., 
Twenty-first and Ridge streets, for a one-story machine 
shop and automobile repair works at Twelfth and Pearl 


streets, to cost about $25,000 


The Flint Dental Mfg Co Gillingham and Hedge 
streets, Philadelphia, ha iwarded contract to the Austin 


Co., Bulletin Building, for the erection of a one-story addi- 


1 


tion to cost about $10,000, exclusive of equipment 


The addition to be erected at the plant of the Hulburt 
Oil & Grease Co., Trenton and Erie streets, Philadelphia, will 
be used as a repair shop. It will be two stories, 45 x 90 ft., 
and is estimated to t about $20,000 

The Morgan Mfg. C Philadelphia i New York cor- 
poration, has changed its name to the Chester Body Co It 
recently acquired propert it Chester, Pa for the erection 
of a new plant for the manufacture of automobiles, includ- 
ng bodies, parts t Jame I Morga Overbrook, Pa., is 
president, and Hart C. Robinson, Chester, secretary and 


, 


treasurer 


Frank B. Clayton’s Sons, 1227 North Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of sheet metal products, are 
planning for the erectio f an addition 

The Philadelphia R & Machine Co Twenty-third 
Street and Washington Avenue Philadelphia, has awarded 
i contract to he Hughe Foulkrod Co., Commonwealth 
Building, for a I tor iddition to its plant at Fifty 
second Street and Gray} Avenue, 90 x 100 ft., to be equipped 
\ 1 machine sho 

The Rouillard 7 Corporatior Philadelphia, has been 

rporated wit! f HOF » manufacture tools, 

ichine parts, et Ww n \. Schurmann, 51 Carlisle 
Stree s treasurer 

The Vim Motor Truck ‘¢ Twenty-third and Market 
streets, Philadelphia, has effected settlement and taken title 
to the former Midvale gun works, at Nicetown, heretofore 


held by the United State Ordnance Department The 


property consists of umber of reinforced concrete bulld- 
ings on a site comprising 27 acres ind will be used by the 
new owner for the manufacture of motor trucks and parts. 


It is planned to inaugurate operations early in December. 
The company’s present building has been leased to the 
Philadelphia Electric Co 

The United States Ordnance Department, Washington, 
D. C.. will break ground at once for the erection of a new 
three-story and basement shop, 83 x 200 ft., at the Frankford 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, for the manufacture of small arms. 
With equipment it will cost about $246,600. 


The Jackson Electric Motor Repairing Co., 328 Bellevue 
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Avenue, Trenton, N. J., has completed plans, for a new one- 
story machine and repair shop, 42 x 100 ft., on Belvidere 
Street, to cost about $12,000. 


Joseph Ashton, Jr., 13 North Warren Street, Trenton, 
N. J., power transmission equipment, has completed plans 
for a new steel and concrete building, 100 x 140 ft., with 
wing, 15 x 60 ft., at New York Avenue and Spruce Street, to 
cost about $40,000 


Expansion is under way or will soon begin at once at 
the plants of a number of leading industrial concerns at 
Trenton, N. J The American Bridge Co., foot of Warren 
Street, has filed plans for the erection of five new buildings 
to cost about $33,000; the American Steel & Wire Co., Ham- 
ilton Avenue will build a one-story addition the Mueller 


Machine Co Ward Avenue, manufacturer of clay-working 


cehninery s completing plans for “a one-story machine 

shi 100 x 200 ft., and two-story building adjoining  X 
ov ft to cost about $40,000 Among the rubber interests 
e Thermoid Rubber Co Whitehead Road nanufactur 
nechanical rubber goods, will build a one story addition 

so x ZOO ft to cost about $50,000 the Puritan Rubber Co., 

err-ne Avenue manufacturer of general rubber goods, will 
construct an extension for additional machinery installation 
the Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Mead Street, manufa 

t f automobile tires, will build a two-story, brick and 


The American Steel & Wire Co 319 Lehigh Street, Alle 
Pa s taking bids for a one-story addition x 


f on Wire Street 


The York Mfg. Co., York, Pa., manufacturer of refrigerat 


g and ice-making machinery has taken title to the prop 
erty bounded by West Street Belvidere Avenue, Compan 
Street and the ne of the Western Maryland Ra/‘lroad, for 
extensions te its plant The acquis tion includes the building 
formerly occupied by the Katz Brewing Co ind these will 


remodeled to accommodate the new line of manufactur 


The Chambersburg Foundry Co Chambersburg. Pa has 
Increased ts capital fron i normal imount of 5.000 to 
$132,000 

(‘lvde B Moore (yree sure Pa ind asso ites, have 


orporated 


Weightman Metal Mfg. Co with capital 


of $150,000, to manufacture metal products of various kinds 
The Pavnes Automatic Sheet-Feeder Co Monessen Pa 
been incorporated with a capital of $60,000, under Dela 
ware iws, by Robert S. Payne, R. B. Payne and J. T. Nel 
s ill of Monessen, to manufacture special print‘ng press 
machinery and parts 
The United Filters Corporation 355 Cortland § Street 


Belleville MN: J manufacturer of filter presses, etec., has 
quired the former Butler foundry at Hazleton, Pa., aid 


\ remove its plant to this location Plans have been com 
pleted for the erection of an addition It is expected to give 
employment to about 150 men for initial operations 

The Reading Valve & Fitting Co Tulpehocken Street 
Reading, Pa., has completed plans for a new one-story ma 


chine shop 


The Hutchinson Mfg. Co., Ine Norristown, Pa., is in the 
narket for machinery, shafting, bearings, belting and a com- 
lete equipment of small tools for its new machine and car- 
penter shops at 107 East Lafayette Street It is also in the 
market for 10 tons of gray iron castings for four new models 


( woodworking machines 


New England 


Boston, Aug. 16 


Some machine-tool interests report no improvement in 
business, but the majority of leading houses state more 
ctive inquiries have been received the past week than in 
any ‘orresponding period since early in July These in 
quiries to a large extent represent requisitions for quotations 
ind delivery dates on single or two and three lots, and in 
the aggregate represent a good total in volume and value 
No new large lists have come to light, but there are enough 
still in the prospective stage to warrant the belief that 
August business will total much better than anticipated. 
The Manomet Mills, New Bedford, Mass., cotton, has not, 
for instance, closed on its list of 16 tools, owing to the fact 
that officials of the company are on vacations The North- 
way Motors Corporation, Natick, Mass is buying small 
tools, chucks, etc., but has not come out with its new list 
of production equipment. The new list of the General Electric 
Co.. West Lynn, Mass., likewise has not been given out: a 
New England shipyard has not closed on its requirements, 
the Thurston Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., gear cutters, has 
not covered for its milling machines, and other fairly large 
lots are still subject to negotiation No cancellations are 
reported and no weakening of prices is noted. On the other 
hand, one entire line of shapers, manufactured in the Middle 
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West, has been marked up, the smaller tools abou 
cent and the larger ones $50 or more. Deliveries 
extended, although they are much better than on 
Some of the smaller machine-tool builders in this 
have but three or four months business on their ly 
have signified their intention of either operating 
reduced schedule the closing months of 1920 or s} 
unless bookings improve before then. 


Among new inquiries is one by the Mead-Morr 
Co., East Boston, hoisting equipment, for a Fellow 
shaper, Warner & Swasey lathe, one Gisholt grinder, }; 
grinder and a Landis grinder, one sensitive drill a 
smaller equipment This company recently closed o; 
list of shop tools F. G. Hillman, New Bedford, M 
supplies, is in the market for four 14-in. engine lat} 
l6-in. shaper, one sensitive drill, one 20-in. up 
and one speed lathe. The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Bosto 
is asking for quotations on multiple spindle-drill a 
lathe equipment Most of the other inquiries rep 
for one or two tools The American Bosch Magn 
poration, Springfield, Mass., which contemplated ge& 
the automobile lighting system business in that 
issued a large list of machine tool equipment, 
acquiring the lighting system business of Gray & 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., temporarily abandoned 
Springfield plant engineers are to go over the Gray & 
equipment and layout and there is a possibility that 
a part of the American Bosch list now held up will 
at some future date The Gray & Davis plant, how 
been considered well equipped 

The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfie! M 
has bought three Billings & Spencer hammers, ar 
Toledo presses, in addition to anvils and miscellan: 
shop equipment for one of its subsidiary comp 


materially increase production The General Ek 

West Lynn, Mass., has purchased two additiona 
thereby completing its recent list of 10 such tools. as we 
as a considers b'e meunt of small equipment for 
department The Turner Centre System, Somerville, Mass 
airy products, his bought drills, lathes and grinding 
chines Other business closed includes a l4-in. x f 


Flather lathe, bought by the United States Envelope C 
Worcester, Mass a large backing-off lathe, by the Ameri 
Tube Works, Somerville, Mass.; universal grinder by) 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber C’o., Cambridge, Mass Ni 
5 Willard press, by a Norfolk Downs, Quincy Mas 
machine shop: 16-in. x S&-ft. lathe and a shaper 
Package Confectionery Co., South Boston, and tw 
shapers, by the Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian 0 
Mass The Thurston Mfg. Co., Providence, gear 

has not covered its backing-off machine requirement 





The local crane market is at a_ standstill Ther 
several firms which have not covered their requiren 
but apparently are in no hurry to do so. New inquiries 
few and far between Local opinion is that crane 
will have to be advanced again in the near future beca 
of the recent marking up of prices for motors and 
mediate upward revision, amounting to 20 per cent 
electrical equipment used in connection with cranes 
large cranes involving $10,000 or so, the cost of the e! 
equipment runs well into four figures. 

Contract has been awarded by the Boston & M 
Railroad for alterations to its Worcester, Mass na 
shop 

The Goodyear Rubber Co. will soon let contra 
boiler house at its plant in Middletown, Conn. 


\ permit has been issued to the Bausch Macl 
Co., Springfield, Mass., for a two-story addition, 6 » 

A permit has been issued for a one-story, 300 X 
plant for the tausch Lang Co., Chicopee, Mass., aut 
biles. 

Plans have been completed for a three-story, 6! 
addition to a plant on Ellis Street, New Britain, ‘ 
Landers, Frary & Clark, cutlery, etc. 


The Austin Co., New York, has been awarded 
for a two-story, 200 x 500-ft. plant and severa 
buildings by the Robert Gair Co., paper, Brook!) N 
to be erected at Montville, Conn. 


—_ 

Officials of the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hart! : 
have under consideration a plan calling for thé 
an addition to be used for work now done at the W 
Mass., plant 

Work has been started on the additions to U 
the National Woodworking Machine Co., Dover, \. © 
includes a one-story, 35 x 200-ft. concrete and stee! ' 
shop, foundry, 50 x 100 ft., and pattern shop, 4" * 

The Ware Foundry Co., Ware, Mass., proposes ae 
its capitalizetion to $50,000, consisting of $!" 8 a 
preferred, $40,000 second preferred stock and 1000 sha 


of common having no par value. Part of the m 
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Sper Engineering Co has taken a contract for 
the former plant of the Marlin-Rockwell Co 


Conn., for the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 


recently bought the property 


\ er & Pratt Co., Boston, manufacturer of | 
iwarded a contract for the construction of 4 
will increase its production of gas stoves ind 

electric stoves Eventually work now done 
e regular plant for the Stanley automobile n 


indertaken at the Walker & Pratt Water 


; Oak Iron Found: Hartford, Com ex 
perations about Sept. 1 P. J. Hannon, West 
roprietor Harry Millett, formerly foundry 

W. Conway Foundry Co Hartford s manager 
yperations The foundry will have a daily 
of about 10 tons It has an 85-ft. frontage 

ad and 50 ft. on Flatbush Avenue Gray iron 


e made 


Brewster, president Millers Falls Co., Millers 
innounces that his company after Aug. 15 
4 ntrol and operation of the West Haven Mfg. Co 
Conn., Which for 24 years has been engaged in 
ire of universal and other brands of hack saws 
small tools The Millers Falls Co. will con- 
tiaven plant a complete line of hand and power 
er the Millers Falls brand 


wer or manufacturing equipment will be t 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co., Cumberland, R. I 
and basement addition 
five-story 75 x 400-ft mill, contemplated 
Electric Co Pittsfield Mass., s held 
Antral 
el 
g drawn for a one-story, 50 x 145-ft. ca 
ind other improvements for the New York 
Hartford Railroad at Providence, R. I 
f the new two-story, 60 x 82-ft. machine 
\twater Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn bots 
eer Started 
Wells Co.. Amesbury Mass automobile 
reorganized The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co 
has purchased the interests of the late 
s ind hereafter it will be known as tne 
‘ Mfg. Co.. New Haven, Conn., will increase 
from $250,000 to $3.000.000, and move t 


icture of universal saws and will also make 
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I gevort Co l I wture 
tI 1 new air-cooled } ! for itomobile 
it was erroneous stated these c« ’ that 
the New England Cott Ma ery { i em R. I 
had been incorporates J ire cott ichine 
d ipplies rhe i I i ond 
ind equipmen of t j 
Butterfield & ¢ Le | ‘ Vt ‘ ect g tw 
sulldings, one thre rie so x f ‘ e otl 
e story 80 x 175 ft er t ad brick \ \ 
pleted will more thar l e the present capacit New 
machinery particular lesigned for the production f taps 
dies screw plates ind eamers wil be nstalled The 


< 
> 
r 


rchitects are Frost & 


he contractor s J J } er f the ame t 

In addition to the ext ‘ now being tructed t 
the plant of the Amer ‘ “ ger Co Woonsocket, R. I 
by the Flynt Construct ( I er, Mass ther enlarge- 
ments will be made Mla ire earing completion for 4 
yne-story additior 66 x ‘ ft on Pond Street, with ex- 
tension, 28 x 30 ft The new building with equipment is 
estimated to cost about $100,000 Cooley & Mar ! Beston 


are engineers 


The Thomaston Meta Wor | Thomastor! Contr has 


been incorporated wit ipita f $100.000 by 4 7, Bovd 
W. T. Coholan and D. ¢ (ohola ‘9 Harriso Street, New 
Britain, to manufacture ta goods 


H H McC‘athror 2K wit Street Bridgeport. Con 





s contemplati the erect f anew one torv plant. 60 x 
220 ft for the manufact f boilers. tant nda kindred 
products 

The Union Rolling M . tionville Contr has in- 
reased its capital fre Shi to $3,000,000 

The What Cheer Wire W ks 157 Dorrance Street 
Providence a 2 nas et rganized to manufacture wire 
products and meta £00 of various kinds Walter E 
surns 68 Princeton AVe if heads the compar 

Arrangements have bee werfected by the American Bosch 
Magneto Co Springfield Mass fo an executive ontrol 
f Gray & Davis In< Bosto manufacture! f starting 
and lighting systems r automobiles The Borch company 
will also act as exclusive ‘ 2 agnt for the products of 
tne Gray & Davis nterest d ul ire inder way for 
enlargements in the pia 

The Universal Cha Hartford, Conr has been in- 
corporated with a capita f $500,000 by P. J. Hayes. D. C 


McCarthy and H \ Flagg 1291 Farmingtor Avenue, to 


manufacture chains, tools and other iron and steel products 


The New Haven Metal Bed (C« New Haven, Conn... has 
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filed 


amended articles of incorporation, with capital of 
$156,000. 
The Panther Rubber Co., Stoughton, Mass., has filed 


plans for an addition on Monk Street, two-stories, 60 x 70 
ft., to cost about $30,000. 


Alfred Vester Sons, Inc., Providence, R. I., has been in- 
corporated, with a eapital of $50,000, by Charles R. Haslam, 
Thomas G. Bradshaw and William W. Moss, 27 Angell 
Street, to manufacture metal prodacts 

The 
awarded 


Central Oil & 
contract 


Gas Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., has 
to Carroll St. Hilaire, 66 Oak Street, for 


a three-story addition, 65 x 150 ft., on Plant Street. 


The Waterbury Motor Repairs Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by 
J. A. Brady, William McMahon and Timothy Callanan, to 


manufacture motor parts and operate a general machine and 


repair works. 

The American Sheet Metal Works, 24 Robinson Street. 
Providence, R. I., has filed notice of organization to manu- 
facture sheet metal products. George Goodman, 199 Wil- 


lard Avenue, heads the company. 

The Liberty Auto & Electrical Co., 
been incorporated 
lan and N. F. 


has 
Quin- 
Street, to manufac- 


Bridgeport, Conn., 
$50,000 by F. J. 
Orchard 


with a capital of 


Easterbrook, 27 


ture electrical equipment for automobile service, operate a 
repair works, etc 
The Hartford Iron Works, Hartford, Conn., will soon 


take possession of its new plant in the Wethersfield district. 


now nearing completion. Electric traveling cranes will be 
installed, as well as an overhead trolley system. The site 
totals 450 x 4900 ft., allowing space for future extensions 
The new plant comprises a main one-story works, 50 x 96 


ft., with auxiliary 
treasurer 

The Arrow 
of switches and equipment, 
contract to the Walker Co., 13 
the erection of an addition, 33 x 40 ft 


buildings. W. A. Clinton is president and 


Electric Co., Hartford, 


electrical 


Conn., manufacturer 


other has 


awarded a 
Street, for 


Porteous 


Forest 


The Automatic Oil Heating Co 262 Weybosset Street 
Providence, R. I has filed notice of organization to manu- 
facture heating equipment Alfred Buckley, J1 and John 


W. Scott 
The 
of chucks 


head the company 


Union 


Mfg. Co., New Britair Conn 


iron castings, et has « 


manufacturer 


gray ompleted plans for 


a new one torv building 19 x 1 ft 


Chicago 


CHICAGO Aug. 16 

The Santa Fe has bought i few tool against it out 
standing lists and has issued a new inquiry calling for a 
5l-in. boring mil 1-ft radial drill 24-i1 engine lathe 
26-in. x 12-ft. piston rod grinder with 381%%4-in. gap, and two 
18-in. engine lathe An additioyal list is expected from 
this road at an early date The Chicago & Northwestern 
which recently sent out an inquiry, as noted in this column 
on Aug », IS preparing to sue a much larger list The 
Elgin, Joliet & KMastern has bought a few machines 


Outside of current railroad activity the market is very 


dull Owing to the tight money situation users are not only 
restrained from buying but are in many cases, finding it 
difficult to meet their bills Deliverie from tool manufac 
turers are still impeded by slow transportation which, how 
ever, no longer is cause for comment but has been accepted 
as the normal condition Late advices from Cincinnati 
indicate that some tool builders have made_ substantial 


progress in filling the gap in their working forces caused by 
the machinists’ strike Local deliveries from Rockford have 
improved, not so much because of better output as because 
shipments to Eastern destination have been blocked by 
railroad embargoes 

One of the few non-railroad lists before the trade is an 


issued by the Board of 
high 


tools, 


Chicago 
Nicholas 
consists of light 


inquiry 
requirements of the 
ment 
motor-driven 


Education, 
The equlip- 

being four 
motor-driven 


covering 
school. 
them 


desired among 


7%-in. x 30-in. bench lathes 
plain milling machine, 14-in. 
driven 


motor-driven water tool grinder, motor 


shaper, two 13-in. x 5-ft. motor- 
bench drill 


-driven sensitive drill, 


engine lathes, motor-driven precision 


squaring shears, tool post grinder, an arbor press, and a 
double end motor-driven grinder and buffer 
Foundries are generally busy and short of labo Conse- 


quently, the demand for cranes, monorail systems and other 


labor-saving devices, is good from this source 


The M. B. Austin Co., manufacturer of electrical supplies, 
700 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has let contracts for 
a two-story factory, 91 x 118 ft., at 108-116 South Des 


Plaines Street, to cost $100,000 
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The Independent Button & Machine Co., Ray 
Avenue and Montrose Boulevard, Chicago, has ind 
postponed the erection of a three-story addition, 4% 







C. oering & Son, manufacturers of sheet meta} 
ties, 135. West Lake Street, Chicago, have let cont 
a one-story plant, 87 x 157 ft., at 1387-93 West LakegBtreet. 
to cost $30,0( 

The Curtis Ledger Fixture Co., 1119 West Jackson Boyle. 
vard, Chicago, plans to erect a one and two-story 
302 x 436 ft., to cost $400,000. 


plant, 


The Green Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind., wil) erect 
a machine shop addition, 51 x 323 ft., to cost $25.09 A 
storage building, 20 x 120 ft., will also be constructed 

The National Aluminum & Brass Foundry Co., 2157 Bly 
Island Avenue, Chicago, has opened a foundry and will do 
jobbing work in aluminum, bronze and brass. 
include Victor S. Kucki and Frank T. Luka. 

The Hamler Boiler & Tank Co., 3906 South Halst 
Chicago, will build a one-story plant, 


The organizers 


ed Street 


The Grabler Mfg. Co., Chicago, has established a ma 
leable foundry in the plant at 4600 West Harrison Street 
formerly occupied by Winslow Brothers. Alterations in the 


building will cost $5,000, and foundry equipment is being 


installed. L. Cendrier is general manager and G. Roel] 
superintendent. 

The S. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., 4639 West Harrisor 
Street, Chicago, has established a new plant. S. Schneider 
is president. 

The Halladay Mfg. Co., manufacturer of shock absorbers 
and other automobile accessories, Streator, Ill., recently 


established a temporary factory at Decatur, and has bought 
a site for a new plant in the latter city, 
North Third Street, near East Eldorado 
factory unit will be erected at once at a cost of $ 


The Bently Steel Wheel Co., 


218 x 560 ft., on 
Street. The first 


i 


Kankakee, IIl., has been in- 


corporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture steel 
wheels A part of the Cook plant in North Kankakee has 
been rented The officers include L. H. Bently, president; 


Cc. B Ruel, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Newton 


Sawyer, vice-president; Henry F. 


Foundry Co., Newton, Iowa, expects to com- 


plete its plant by Sept. 1 Frank M. Meyers is superin- 
tendent 

The Chamber of Commerce of Calumet, Mich., expects 
to close negotiations soon for the transfer of the plant of 
the Auto Need Radiator Co. from Detroit to Calumet. It 
manufactures small heating radiators for automobil TI 
officers are L. F. Clere, president; W. H. Shiek, vice-pres 


and J. F. Hill, general manager and secretary 


Foundry & 
name to the 


dent 
Casting Co., Galesburg, Mic! 


Battle Creek Jobbing Foundry 


The Galesburg 
as changed its 


The Meadow Mfg. Co. has moved its factors 


Pontiac. Ill., to Bloomington, where it is manufacturing 
washers 


from 
grain elevators, 
hitches on a much larger scale 


150,000 sq ft. of 


line -of power 


a complete 
scales and tractor 
about floor space 


and manager and William Rocke, sec! 


buildings occupy 


Rocke is president 


ind treasurer 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Aug 
America, Buffalo \ 


Road distri 


The 


course of 


Dunlop 
River 


new plant of the 





construction in the 


devoted to the manufacture of cord automobile tires, 8!" 


about 7000 operatives for in-tial 


later to 


employment to 
force t ibout 


time é 


increase the 
24-hr. 
The 
Johnson, 


It is expected 
It will 


production 


operate on a basis for some 


operating departm 
factory manag' 
Redfield in § rp 


managel 


has begun. 


r+ Joht 
George R 


be composed of 
Flower, engineering department; C. R 
production, and C. L. Landon, 
Saylor is vice-president, and general manager 

The Howard Avenut 
N. Y has awarded a to Breilhardt & 
Bethlehem, Pa., for the number ol! 
ings at its plant. 

The Ogdensburg Machine Co., 
filed plans for a one-story machine shop addition 
$20,000 


sales 


Atlas Crucible Steel Co., 

contract 
2 . new 

erection of a : 


Ogdensburg N 


ft., to cost about 

The Van Wheel Corporation, 
turer of of automobile wheels, has increased it 
$125,000 to $250,000 


N. Y., mal 


Syracuse, s 
s capital 





, nufac- 
7 : y manus 
The Rand Co., Inc., North Tonawanda, N i index sv 
: visible inae 
turer of metal racks and equipment for visib' } sae of 
. ‘ j eave 
tems, has arranged for a stock issue to total in t 


“a . <j cap 
$1,000,000 for extensions and additional working 








August 19, 1920 


TI pany is a consolidation of the Rand Co., the Rand 
a ie Index Co.,.and other local interests 
Kastman Kodak Co., Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
rded a contract to Pike & Schroeder, 58 


addition on St. Paul Street, to cost 


iasgow 


one-story 


St ra 


no0 


swssie Electric & Mfg. Corporation,  <ossie, St. Law- 


suntv, N. Y¥., has been incorporated with a capital of 





Z onstruct a local electric »ower plant J W 
\. Wilson and T. A. E. Young are the incorporators 
Alent Machine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y has been 
i with a capital of $10,000 by H. and S. Herman 
\lent, to manufacture machinery and tools 
; tour Buffing Mach'ne Co., Buffalo, has been in 
: i with a capital stock of $100,000 by R. M. Foth 
J. H. Fotheringham and L. Tilden to manufacture 
patterns, castings, etc The addre of the com- 
©. Box 17, Station B 
Pittsburgh 
PITTS f 1 Aug t 
i t t ‘ t is sl ving 
d sal tha has been noted 1 seve! Vet 
gh Screw & Bolt Co has } ced 
vith the Shepard Electric & H 
I s, N. ¥ ind a 10-ton overhead wit the Toleds 
| ( e Co., Toledo, Ohio, in connection with dd 
plant n the Wood Run distrik of Pittsburgh 
n Steel & Wire Co. has placed a cou of loc 
vith the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cl 
ding pier at its Donora, Pa., work nm 
\| I Machine C'o \ ur Onhi« 
handling crar i fe lL) 
ha ecured an appropriation fo i ew 
H. & P. works at Cleveland, but 
i all of the necessary equipment The Jor & 
Steel Co. has bought a ladle-tipping crane rh 
gineering Co Alliance, Ohio, has bee iw 
ind a 15-ton crane by the Universa Stee Cc 
I Pa There continue to be rood out-of-sto 
machine too but no important list re i 
- ‘ trade however, ooKing [or rime ra ( 
f ( Several inquiries for ( dua tor 
i and among them some vhicl ! out 
£ but were withdraw! 
\ few tools for the Mingo. O| 
; i R I ia ire ought r 
= I ric a j L 
nd ‘ } j ' 
hipn t ror pla 3 pl } 
F ershadowed at the moment 
z : t the cent announcement of the ¢ 
S - that effective immediately, price f 
W ee nd other electrical equipment have been advanced 
(Oniyv motors of fractional horsepower escal 
i means that rane oO t s¢ I 
: ( must Db 1dvanced oO cove! iigher ( 
ective 1dvance n freigl ites 
for tl ra 
on Foundry Co., Ninth and Binghan treets 
inufacturer of rolling mill machine: press¢ 
has filed plans for a one-story addit ) x 
P ibout $100,000 
Mfg. Co., Twenty-ninth and Smallmar treet 
5 nufacturer of water heaters, etc., is having 
: red for a brick and concrete addition, to be used 
n to the foundry and the machine shop ed 
: president 
il Tube Co., Pittsburgh, is continuing the pur- 
rty in the vicinity of its works at McKeesport 
St week two parcels of land have been ac- 
onsideration of about $100,000. and negotia- 
en completed for the purchase of four addi- 
: x 150 ft., 46 x 150 ft., and 17 x 150 ft., at 
- Ximating $57,500. The company is understood 
to utilize a portion of the land at an early 
erection of a new building to cost in excess 
Stic Refrigerating Co.. Coraopolis, Pa., is having 
See ed for a new one-story plant, 60 x 100 ft., to 
fat , $40,000, including equipment. 
ota Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, has acquired 
es brick building, on lot 48 x 120 ft, on Sidney 
ar new local works. 
a a tinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 


at T a ‘ns for a one-story addition to its machine shop 
| * “reek, Pa., 80 x 80 ft. 


hland Automobile Co., Pittsburgh, has acquired 
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considerable 
Boulevard, and is 
acquisition up to the 
valuation, and a site to cost 
be added to the 
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Baum 
purchases The 
$110,000 in 
expected to 
have 


property on Liberty Avenue, near the 


negotiating for further 


present time totals about 
about $35,000 is 


holdings The company is said to 


plans under way for new works to cost in excess of $250,000 


The H,. C. Brooks CC Martinsburg, W. Va is planning 


for the installation of quarrying and hoisting machinery for 

new limestone plant n thi sectior 
Machine shop equipmer forge shop apparatus, wood- 
working machinery ther 1 hanical equipment will be 
nst 1 i tl ew Kast I i High School to. be 
i y the Board of Education Warren, Ohi it a cost 


of $400.000 


The Ohio Generator ; W t W Va manufacturer 


ger t equ ad ira na been re- 
ganizec nda nu er « ew ectors elected Plans are 
1 A fo ons x H M r, head 
f M & S i 


Indianapolis 
I NA Aug. 1¢ 
The Scott & Hart Stove & Fur ire Co Terre Haute 
Ind be ! i $1,000,006 ty il stock, 
- V6 1 ¢ ree r} directors are Dur 
I S ()s H iM I i 
| | \ Mf ‘ Ha 1, Ind has 
i { mf : wm Oooo 
| George Cutte M fz ( South Bend, Ind i ub 
liar f the We nghou Mlectrica & Mfs Co is 
I ! a n of e parent 
} entire bine ot 
i i ‘ ~ I 
r) Volt ( l bought the Merriman 
Automot e Co Mart \ ‘ ] \ factor will be built 
rhe Kokomo M ible on ¢ K mo, Ind ha in- 


i 
| j ] nu at 1 
| g I u vhereb many 
ants } beer ! it eir production to 50 per 
t ‘ ( nee t ecome more frequent, al 
oug ne ! d for gie machines 
yu ve 
4 i & | ( West Fort 
Str ) K fac es to meet 
1 i I = 
Plat for furthe! . 1 re inder consideration by 
H i s i gx ‘ Ww Fort Street, 
I> oO } | Se} i } ganization 


The Old Motor Worl Lar ng, Mich has placed an 
order for 12,000 bodie th the Haves-lIonia Co. of 


Grand 
Rapids, Micl The t ‘ e its production facili 


been put under way by the 
Avenue, Detroit It 


1 alize t acetvlens welding o gray iron casting 

The H. P. Co., Midland, M manufacturer of toys, pis 
ols and precision tool dresset “ erect two new buildings 
60 x 120 ft.. and 40 x 40 ft. respectively A new depart- 
ment is being added, to be known as the Parker rust proof 





The Davis Metal Fixture Co. has been organized in Lan- 
with a capitalization 
Mfg. Cv. C. J 

The addition to the 
Beaufait Avenue, Detroit, has 
75 x 125 ft., of daylight 
chining and finishing brass 

The Standard 
production in its new 
dricks Street. 


of $30,000 It was former- 
Davis is president 

Motor Casting Co., 299 
been put in operation It is 
construction, and is used for ma- 


ly the D. & B 


Detroit 


bronze and other castings 
Tool Co., Detroit, has started 


Elmwood Avenue and Hen- 


teamer & 


plant at 


A new industry will soon locate at Howell, Mich., to be 
known as the Howell Foundry Co. It was recently obtained 


for the city by the Howell Chamber of Commerce. 


The Edward F. Lyon Co., Detroit, has purchased the 
property of the American Pressweld Radiator Co., 500 Hast 
Euclid Avenue. It will be used to house the axle and ma-~- 
chine shops of the company. 


tia eeeianttinenes 


500 


The 
poration, 


Navigation Co., a $30,000,000 cor- 
will locate in Saginaw, Mich., and contemplates 
the erection of a plant, at a cost of about $15,000,000, to 
manufacture aluminum life rafts for use on sea-going ves- 
About 1000 men will be employed at the start, which 
is expected to be within six months. Practically all. of the 
$30,000,000 capital stock has been subscribed. Options have 
1400 ft. of river frontage, with a depth of 
Carnahan is vice-president and general man- 


American Safety 


sels 


been obtained on 
450 ft. RL W 
ager 

The Blodgett Engineering & 
troit, is taking bids for a new 
$150,000, 
dent 

The 
Avenue, 
Story plant, 140 

The Card Stamping & 
awarded a contract to J. J 
Street, for 


Fort 
to cost about 


Tool Co., Street, De- 
two-story plant 
Fred F. Blodgett is presi- 


including equipment. 


Warwick 
two- 


Wood Hydraulic 
Detroit, has filed 
x 400 ft 


Hoist & Body Co., 1789 


plans for its proposed new 
Mich., has 
Washington 


to cost 


Tool CO., 
Kearns, 
improvements 


Saginaw, 
179 South 
extensions and in its plant, 


about $50,000 


The City 


the erection of a 


Mich., is 
electric 


planning for 
power 


Council, Traverse City, 


steam-operated municipal 


plant, to cost about $75,000. e 


Mich., is having 
foundry, 


The Stearns Motor Mfg. Co., Ludington, 


plans prepared for the erection of a new 


70 x 100 ft., to cost $50,000 


Metal 


one-story 


The International Stamping Co., Muster Street 


and Artillery Avenue, Detroit, has filed plans for a three- 
story addition, 78 x 532 ft. 
The Detroit Insulated Wire Co., Wesson and Albert 


streets, has completed plans for a new three-story plant, 40 


x 8$O ft., to cost about $75,000 

The Zenith Carburetor Co., Hart Avenue, Detroit, manu- 
facturer of carburetors and similar specialties, will soon 
award contract for a two-story addition, 60 x 117 ft, to 
cost about $70,000 


Joseph, Mich., has filed plans 
shop. 90 x 175 ft., to 


The Upton Machine Co., St 
for the erection of 
$75,000 


a one-story machine 


cost about 


Baltimore 
3ALTIMORI 
Wis., a 


Motors Corporation, Detroit, has leased space 
Baltimore, for 


Aug. 16. 


The Samson Tractor Co., Janesville. subsidiary 


of the General 
at 22-24 South Howard Street, new local 
This acquisition is preliminary to the estab- 
new plant in this 
way for a building to be equipped 
that the will acquire 


than erect a works at this 


headquarters 


lishment of a assembling section, and 
negotiations are now unde? 
for this 


an existing structure, rather 


purpose It is said company 
new 
time 

The Moncure Mfg. Co., Moncure, N. C 
rated with a capital of $200,000, is planning for the erection 
, plant on the 
Moncure 
Orrell is secretary and treasurer 


recently incorpo- 


of a new hydroelectric power Deep River, to 


light and service at Pittsboro and 


neighboring districts Cc: 


furnish powel! 


Considerable machinery, electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment will be installed in the new sugar refinery to be 
erected by the Wilmington Sugar Refinery Co., Wilmington, 


eleven stories and the entire 
$3,000,000 


Del The 
plant is estimated to cost about 


The Columbia Machine Works, 
bia, S. C., recently will 


main building will be 


Main Street, Colum- 
plant for the 


9199 
organized operate a 


manufacture of automobile gears, axles and kindred special- 


ties, J E. R. Goodman is president and manager, and 
W. W. Goodman, secretary 

Farrington & White, Inc., South Elm Stret, Greensboro, 
N. CG. is planning for the installation of.new foundry equip- 
ment, and will establish a department for the manufacture 
of automobile parts, accessories, etc 4. O. White is man- 
ager, 

Andrew J. Karl and Benjamin F. Webb, Sisterville, Va 


company with capital of about $2,000,000 


plant for the manufacture of 


are organiZing’ a 


to establish a local gears and 
gearing devices for automobile service 
Talbott 


recently 


Machine & Supply 
incorporated with 
manufacture 
other Showrooms for the display 
will be 1411 West Baltimore 
warehouse for handling heavy tools and 
established For several years the com- 
Talbott & Co., has been 
throughout Mary- 


made by the 
Baltimore, 
establishment of 


being 


Street, 


Plans are 
Co., 309 


$50,000, for the 


Scott 
shops for the 
equipment 


of tools and 


of smaller toots opened at 
Street, and later a 
machinery will be 
pany under the name of Charles L 
engaged in the installation of machinery 
land and Virginia. 


The plant of the Maryland Pressed Steel Co., Hagerstown, 
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Md., a subsidiary of the Poole Engineering & Machin, ¢ 
Baltimore, has been acquired by the Maryland Stee} Preiects 
Co., Baltimore, which was recently incorporated with s» ; 
000 capital stock. The incorporators are Richard B 
Melville P. Rodermond, New York, Henry Huss and (jo, 
Eurich, Hagerstown, and Bernard R. Youngman. Bal;iy 
It is understood that the plant will be continued heres 

The capital stock of the Gordon Metal Co., Richy 
Va., has been increased from $25,000 to $100.00 

Plans for the erection of a foundry and mac} ‘ 
are said to be under consideration by the Salem Foundry 
Machine Corporation, Roanoke, Va. 

The Dallas Machine & Automobile Co., Dallas. n ; 1s 
been incorporated with $30,000. A. R. Holland is interes, 


Quotations on lathes, milling machines, drill presses 
are wanted by the C’yclone Starter & Truck Co 
B. <. 


Greeny 


Poole & Co., Greenville, S. C., have been orga 
J. B president; J. C. Matthews, 
treasurer, and C. E. Pritchett, secretary, to manufac: 
electric signs, etc. 


zed Ww 


Poole, Vice-preside 


The McLaughlin Iron Works, Charleston, S. | is 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
Laughlin is president. 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., manu 
turer of special machinery, etc., has increased its 
stock from $350,000 to $2,000,000. 

The Murray-Baumgartner Surgical Instrument Co 
513 North Howard Street, Baltimore, has been 
with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture surgical! inst: 
ments, The incorporators are Albert Ba 
gartner, William M. Murray and Bernard E. Steir 

The Prudential Oil Corporation, Fairfield, Baltimore, w 
build a two-story, 60 x 66-ft. boiler house to cost $40 


James J. \ 


incorporat 


supplies, ete. 


crossheads and appliances for loc 

the Rogatchoff Co., 205 Water Street 
incorporated with $50,000 capital sto 
Albert E. Davis and Henry V 


To manufacture 
tives, 
Baltimore, has been 
by Theodore Rogatchoff, 
Baker. 

The James J. 
will build a one-story, 68 x 
$15,000. 


engines, ete., 


, 


Lacy Co., Block and Wills streets, Baltimo: 
§2-ft. addition to its factory 
a cost of about 
Highway, Baltimore, mar 
acquired property at Seve 


Levering Brothers, 200 Key 
facturer of sashweights, have 
and Monroe streets upon which it is said an additior 
bullt, 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Aug 
continues in the machinery market. 
is for tools for quick delivery and wher 
equipment is being sought 
railroads is being done 


Dullness 
the buying 
available used » 
buying by the 


are not 
scattered the 5 


lington and the Santa Fe having purchased several |a 


this market last week. Some inquiries are being 
from European countries, principally England, Fra! 


much buying is expected this yea! 
One engine lathe was sold 
past week. Manufacturers 0! 
enough business on hand t 
their plants running to capacity for eight to 1! 
Some cancellations have been received from automobd! 
manufacturers, but they have not reached largt figures 
number of lists sent out by educational institutions 
for lack of funds, among then 
of tools for the East High Schoo] in Cincinnat 
Athens, Ohio, Board of Education. The Norfolk & 
Railroad has completed purchases on its lists ane 
cinnati & Ohio is expected to close on equipment for! 
ton Forge shops during the week. The Dayton Fan & 
Co., is purchasing for its plant in Dayton, Ohio 
implement manufacturer is also buying 


Belgium, but not 
the rate of exchange. 
gian manufacturer the 
working machinery report 


nave 


held up temporaril) 


ville, Ky 


Local foundrymen report a slackening up Coin 


the lessened demand for machine tools. Boiler 4° 
manufacturers, on the other hand, state new busines 
ing booked steadily, and have enough work on hand | 
them running to capacity until the first of the 

The city of Cincinnati will receive bids unt a 1B 
o'clock noon, for the construction, delivery 4! 
seven water tube boilers, superheaters, mechanic © 
brick settings and appurtenances to be insta! ed att 
pumping station on Eastern Avenue. It will a's 


t Ca 


bids for two boilers for the pumping station 4 
Ohio. Charles F. Hornsberger is director of Public 


The Homan Mfg, Co., Cincinnati, will 
talization from $150,000 to $250,000, the additions’ anatité 
into $10,000 past 


increast 


be divided shares of employees |! 
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preferred capital stock. The manufac- 


low ware and small castings 


company 


M. A. Hunt Co., manufacturers of bed springs, Cin- 
has purchased property on Beekman Street, in the 
int section, and contemplates the erection of a new 
Work will not start until next year. 


Probert Sheet Metal Co., Covington, Ky., has filed 
of incorporation, with a capital stock of $50,000, to 
facture sheet and ornamental iron work. E. R. Pro- 


president. 

ganization and refinancing of the John Immel & Sons 

imbus, Ohio, has been completed, whereby nearly 

00 additiona) capital is available George M. Sunday 
made vice-president and director of sales and 

. B. Allen treasurer. Its new plant on South High 

S will be in ‘full operation within a few weeks, which 
nable it to increase its production of closed automobile 

about threefold 


Silver Steel & Iron Co., a subsidiary of the Franklin 


Co., Greenville, Ohio, will shortly commence the 
of a foundry, 100 x 200 ft. on a site adjoining the 
ant of the Tractor company It will 


ngs used in the manufacture of the tractor 


produce the 


Lephart Motor Co., Greenville, Ohio, has been incor- 
d with a capitalization of $10,000 by James Lephart, 
Lephart, Dr. A. J. Rush and Dr. A. J. Marling It will 


ture an automobile spring, the invention of James 


Work has been started on a two-story brick factory for 
Allied Builders’ Co., 
(;reenville Gravel Co., and will manufacture conveyor 


Greenville, Ohio. It is a subsidiary 


nd similar supplies 

Victory Safe & Lock Co., Cleaneay Avenue, Nor- 
Ohio, has completed plans for a one-story and base- 
iddition to its machine shop, 84 x 85 ft T. S. Spivey 
esident 


Davis Sewing Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, manufac 


of sewing machines, parts, etc., has been incorporated 
Delaware with a capital of $13,000,000, for proposed ex- 
Frank T. Huffman, Lee Warren James and C. A 
Hawkins, all of Dayton, are the incorporators the first 


pansion 


oted is president of the company 


The plant of the A. B. Rim Co 
d by fire, July 31, with loss estimated at about $60, 


Spencer, Ohio, was de- 


e Transue & Williams Co., Alliance, Ohio, manufac- 
automobile axles, forgings. etc., has filed plans for 


ry addition, 100 x 200 ft., to cost about $75,000 


f 


Newton Falls 


Delaware col 


b The Akron Maderite Tire & Rubber Co., 
inufacturer of automobile tires, a 
has filed notice of change of name to the Trumbull 

* Rubber Co 
nited Machine & Mfg. Co Akron, Ohio, has had 
red for the construction of a new foundry, 100 x 


to cost about $100,000, including equipment 


Akro Gear & Engineering Co Akron, Ohio, has 
roperty at East Market Street and Martha Ave- 
new plant. The present works are at South 


Hig treets J. A 
(. Whitlam Mfg. Co., 


Palmer is president 
Wadsworth 
- idition 40 x 70 ft for storage of raw material 


Ohio s build- 


v pleted, new machinery will be installed in the 


in the space formerly used for storage purposes 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 16 


eveport 


Brass Works, Shreveport, La is plan 


»e 


erection of a new plant, 40 x 125 ft., for the 


babbitt metals and other specialties It 
nstall equipment to cost about $60,000, to de 
ipacity of 100 tons R. J. Morton is manage 


land Metal Co., Lake Charles, La., has been 
with a capital of 
ff and Henry A 


$50,000, by Dallas Gros 


Reid, to manufacture metal 
1! Roller Bit Co., 


or the 


Hutchins Street, Houston, Tex 


erection of an addition to cost about 


Orlando, Fla., recently incorporated 


of $50,000, to manufacture automobile tires, 
the erection of a one-story plant, 80 x 1000 
itt is president, and A. F. 


reet, Inc., 


Landstreet, vice- 


api western Battery Co., 1707 Jackson Street, Dal- 
k i ecently organized, is planning for the erection of 
ating x 125 ft., for the manufacture of electric 
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battery equipment, to cost about 
president. 


20,000 Albert Kramer is 


The Wharton Motors Co., 914 Main Street, Dallas, Tex 
has preliminary plans under way for the erection of a new 
plant in the vicinity of Jacksonville, Fla.. for the manufac- 
ture of motor trucks Bids for construction will be called 
early in the coming year and the initial works will cost 
about $650,000. The company will also build a plant at 
Dallas, to cost about $400,000 As expansion is required the 
plant will be extended until the investment aggregates 
about $2,000,000 The company has arranged with the 
American Motors Export Co Jacksonville, recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $5,000,000, to handle the mar- 
keting of the production J. R. Pratt is president of this 
latter organization Thomas F.. Wharton is head of the 
Wharton Motor Co 


The Texas Gas & Electric Co.. Memphis, Tex., is plan 
ning to rebuild its power plant, recently destroyed by fire 


with loss of about $75,000. 

The Southern Motor Mfg. Association, Houston, Tex., is 
planning for the erection of two additions, one-story, 120 x 
480 ft., and 75 x 150 ft 
will be equipped for the manufacture of pleasure automo- 


respectively The larger structure 


biles 


A plant for the nanufacture of an internal combustion 
erected at El Paso, Tex., at an 


initial expenditure of $100,000 The device is the invention 


engine accessory will be 
of David Shehady, and associated with him is Dr. 8S. T 
Harris, both of El Paso 

The Long-Bell 
three mills in the Columbia River district, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 250,000 ft 


Lumber Co., Beaumont, plans to erect 


The Planters Gin Co., Chilton, has been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $30,000 by F. T. De Graffenried, 


J. B. Landrum and E. T. Wiggins 


Paris, Tex., has in- 
375.000 


The Trans-Continental Compress Co., 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to 

The Port Arthur Iron & Metal Co., Port Arthur, Tex., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by H 
M. Rosen, L. Diamond and A. K. Kerchmer 

The Menkwa Compress Co., Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $375,000, by Tovotare 
Yasui, T. D. Ross and Zeno C 


Ross 


Houston, Tex., has increased 
its capital stock from $400,000 to $600,000 


The Shippers’ Compress Co., 


Plans for the establishment of a garage and repair shop 
Woodcock, Jacksonville, Fla 

The Kelly Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co... Mobile. Ala.. is 
planning to establish a machine shop, and prices are wanted 
on tools BE. L 


are being made by O. P 


Whitney is president 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, AvucG. 16 
Inquiry from railroads and railroad supply houses is be 


market, and while 


small volume, prospects 


coming a feature of the machine tool 
actual business placed so far is of 
for good buying are promising The automotive industries 
are gradually retiring from the new equipment market and 
1 lessening of activity is noted in this city On the other 
makers of agricultural manifesting 


hand, equipment are 


more interest than for several months 

The Kaukauna Machine Co 
turer of power 
formed an affiliation with the Moloch Stoker Co 
turer of automatik 


Kaukauna, Wis., 


hammers and other special machinery, has 


manufac 


manufac- 
stoking equipment For the purposes of 
the Moloch company, a new machine shop and assembling 
floor, 220 x 340 ft., one story, of brick. steel and reinforced 
concrete wil be erected at once to cost about $100,000 
The general contractor is John Coppes, Kaukauna. Consider- 
able new equipment wi be required, but specifications are 
not yet fully detailed 

The Kissel Motor Car Co 


commercial 


Hartford, Wis., 
if passenger and vehicles, has increased its 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,100,000 to accommodate 
the development of its business and finance extensions and 


manufacturer 


new equ'pment installed in the last six months For the 
further additions will be undértaken 


present no 


The West Bend Heat & Light Co., West Bend, Wis.. has 
engaged the Engineering Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City, to design a new steam generating plant and 
boiler house, 113 x 150 ft estimated to cost about $225.000 
equipment will be 


Combustion 


complete Figures on buildings and 


taken about Sept. 15 
The John H Eau Claire, Wis., will 
build a new planing mill costing about $65,000 to replace the 


factory destroyed by fire Aug. 2 


Kaiser Lumber Co., 


The Kenosha Foundry Co., Kenosha, Wis., 


has broken 


; 


, 


ape 


- 





¥ 
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: 
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ground for a gray iron shop, 60 x 151 ft., at 261 Milwaukee 
Avenue. It was organized recently by Ole. A, Arneson, presi- 
dent Arneson Foundry Co., brass founder, with a capital 
stock of $100,000 and will specialize in casting soil pipe and 
similar goods. 

The C. H. P. Machinery & Auto Parts Co., Milwaukee, has 
been organized with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufac- 
ture machinery, tools, automotive parts, etc. The organizers 
are represented by Herman Schweikart, J. H. Cunningham 
and William J. McElroy, attorney, Loan & Trust Building. 

The Northern Conveyor & Mfg. Co., 3027 Walnut Street, 
Milwaukee, operating in leased quarters since last spring, 
has acquired a site at Thirty-second Street and Auer 
Avenue Contracts have been let for the first unit, 60 x 100 
ft., for which some new equipment is being purchased. 


The LaPoint Foundry Co., Schleisingerville, Wis., has 


changed its corporate style to the Rex Foundry Co. Robert 
LaPoint, who took over the business about three years ago, 
a sposed of his interest recently and took charge of the 


Hartford Foundry Co., Hartford, Wis 


The Heil Co., Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $250,000 It is enlarging its plant at 
Twenty-sixth and Montana Avenues by the erection of a 
one-story brick and steel addition, 136 x 275 ft It manu- 


factures boilers, tanks, dump bodies and hydraulic hoists for 


motor trucks Julius P. Heil is vice-president and general 
manager 

The Marshfield, Wis., Common Council is taking bids 
until Aug. 27 for the complete equipment of a new boiler 
house for the municipal light and power plant, including 
three 300-hp. boilers, stokers, stack, feed water heaters, 
super-heaters, etc The project is in charge of Cahill & 
Douglas, consulting enginers, 217 West Water Street, Mil- 
wau 


The Roberts Brass Co., 178 Lincoln Avenue, Milwaukee, 
has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. It 
manufactures brass castings and small brass specialties and 
recently opened a branch shop 

The H. N. Davis Co 112 Montgomery Building, Mil- 
waukee, electroplater, has started work on a new shop, 60 x 


112 ft two stories and basement, on Thirty-second Street, 


outh of Meinecke Avenue Much new equipment will be re- 
quired, the present capacity being enlarged about five-fold 
The investment will aggregate about $40,000 

The Harley-Davidson Motor Co., is erecting a one-story 
addition, 47 x 216 ft to its main works at Thirty-seventh 
and Chestnut Street to cost about $60,000 The Federal 
Engineering Co., 442 Milwaukee Street, is architect and en- 
gineer 


The Simple Gas Engine Works, Menasha, Wis., has ten- 
ative plans for a one-story brick addition, 60 x 100 ft., to its 


gray iron foundry and core-room, EF. J. Oberweiser is presi- 


dent and general manager 


The Fox River Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., has let a con- 
tract to C. R. Mever & Sons Co., Oshkosh, Wis., to erect a 


brick and steel mill and shop addition, 60 x 100 ft., costing 


about $70,000 with equipment 


The Racine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile bodies, has curtailed an extensive enlargement pro- 
gram adopted when it passed into the control of the McCord 
Mfe. Co., Detroit, several months ago. However, a dry kiln 
addition of 14 units, and additional boiler capacity to serve 
the kilns, will be made immediately Two 300-hp. boilers, 
with automatic stokers will be required. C, F. Barndt is 
general manager. 


St. Nicholas Hospital, Sheboygan, Wis., will erect a new 
boiler house and steam generating plant, 60 x 150 ft., at an 
estimated cost of $75,000 The work is in charge of Frank 
Geib, 1439 South Ninth Street, Sheboygan. 


The Cornell Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wis., has plans 
for a machine shop, 44 x 150 ft., to be equipped for repairing 
and resurfacing grinder rolls, crushers, etc R. F. Pierce is 
general manager. 

The Pride Pulp & Paper Co., Tomahawk, Wis., has ten- 
tative plans and specifications for its proposed paper and 
pulp mill, which will cost approximately $3,000,000 including 
auxiliary buildings, water power improvements, ete. The 
first unit will contain three machines with a capacity of 75 
tons of catalog book paper daily. C. B. Pride is president 
and general manager. 

The Wille & Carroll Motor Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., will 
build a one-story automotive service shop, 54 x 86 ft. and 
will buy a small list of equipment. 

The Specialty Brass Co., Kenosha, Wis., expects to com- 
mence operations in its new Eastern branch works at Al- 
bion, N. Y¥., on Oct. 1. The plant is 50 x 300 ft. Le W. 
Hewitt has been appointed general manager at Albion. 


The Reliance Motor Truck Co., Appleton, Wis., manufac- 


August 19, 1999 


turer of motor trucks, rear axles, etc., has reorga 


zed its 
official personnel as follows: President, A. B. Brusewitz 
vice-president, Charles Schmidt, Wrightstown: etar 

Henry Hupfauf; treasurer, W. G. Jamison. H. A. \ 


production manager. The output will be mate: 
larged on Sept. 1. 


California : 


Los ANGELES, A 
The Southern California Safe Co., Los Angeles ef 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by A. D. Coo, 
H. A Biddle and J. C. Lewis, to manufacture safes, etc 
The Moreland Motor Truck Co., Los Angeles, 
turer of automobile trucks, has increased its Capital fr 
$800,000 to $1,500,000. 


Fire, July 11, destroyed a portion of the plar if 
Pacific Auto Spring Co., and the Diamond Auto Plant Ww 
Los Angeles, in the same vicinity on West Pico Street. y 


total loss estimated at about $100,000. 

The plant of the Sacramento Pressed Brick & Sa; 
Sacramento, Cal., has recently been acquired by 1 
ests, headed by J. W. Evans, Berkeley, Cal., and as 
The new owners plan improvements and extensior 
ing the installation of new machinery, to cost about 
Mr. Evans will be president and manager. 

The Standard Carburetor Co., Los Angeles, has 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 by W. D. Keefer. | 
Degner and F. A. Sutphen, to manufacture carburet 
Similar specialties 

The Pacific Coast Shovel Co., Los Angeles, 
plans prepared by Roalfe & Purington, 702 Ferguson Bu 
ing, engineers, for a new one-story plant on proper 
cently acquired at State Street and Daisy Avenu g 
Beach The initial works will be 200 x 400 ft C.F 
Joselyn, Los Angeles, will handle details of the proj 

The Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co., Los Angeles 
arranged an appropriation of $2,500,000 for extensions 
improvements in its plants and system. 


The Bakersfield Cement Products Co., Bakersfield, C 
recently organized, has acquired property on Union Avenu 
with existing building, where it will establish its proposed 
new cement works The structure will be remodeled a 
improved, and new machinery installed. os << Bai 
president, and G. L. Wenzel, treasurer. 

The Chamberlain-Reynolds Electric Co., 1942 South M 
Street, Lo Angeles, has filed notice of organizat 
manufacture electrical specialties Cc. P. Chamber ; 
North Highland Avenue, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, heads 
company. 


The Victor Garden Tractor Co., San Pedro, Los Ang 


is negotiating for a site in the harbor district for the 
tion of a new plant. 


The Central South 


Str. Louis, Aug. 16 
The St. Louis Iron & Metal Co., 1922-26 Carr Street, § 
Louis, is completing plans for extensions and improve 


in its building at Fourteenth and O’Fallan streets, 
about $10,000 


The Bowling Green Refining Co., Bowling Green, K 
recently organized with a capital of $500,000, is planning 
for the erection of a refinery, with initial daily capacity & 
about 1200 bbl. 

The Schlueter Mfg. Co., North Broadway, St. Lou's 
manufacturer of wash boilers and general metal prod 
is completing plans for its new four-story plant at 
way and John Street, to cost abcut $80,000. 





The Eagle Motor Truck Co!, Bartmer Avenue, St Louis 
is planning for the erection of an addition. 

The Advance Electric Co., 6315 Maple Avenue, St Lau 
manufacturer of electrical specialties, has filed plans ! 
one-story addition, 50 x 100 ft., to cost about $15,000 


The Heine Safety Boiler Co., Marcus Avenue, *t Lou 
manufacturer of watertube boilers, has completed plans * 
a one-story addition, to cost about $25,000. 


has 


The Landis Machine Co., 407 Gano Street, St. Lou's 
completed plans for a new one-story machine shop 
boiler shop at 4929-31 North Second Street. 

The Empire Refineries, Ponca City, Okla., is planning 
extensions and additions to its plants to cost in excess ; 
$500,000. A new distilling plant will be constructed, wit 
initial capacity of about 3000 bbl. 


The Adjustable Sight Feeding Oiler Co., Lancaster 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by . 





anu 


Ky. 
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William McCoy and R. A. Crumrin, to manufac- 
devices and kindred equipment 
signal Mountain Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga, 
= been incorporated witha capital of $6,000,000, 
rware laws. The incorporators are C. A. James, 
and Charles L. Lyrly, all of Chattanooga 
P. Rice Motor Sales Co., 3823 Broadway, Kansas 
as filed plans for a new three-story service and 
ding, 60 x 122 ft., at Fourteenth and Bal 





t about $200,000 


cos 


yauer Atwood Heating Co., 1446-50 South Second 





Q “ Louis, manufacturer of heating apparatus, has 
ins for a new two-story plant, 60 x 10 ft 
$14,000 

nstantin Refining Co., West Tulsa, Okla s plan- 
e erection é6f an addition to its refinery, to cost 
mv Tire Tool Co., Hot Springs, Ark., has 
d with a capital of $15,000 by A. W. Kinsoly 
Huff, to manufacture tools for automeé e tire 
} 9] ] ’ } ry t ‘ 
rable mechanical and electrical equipmer “ 
new building to be erected by the Harding 
Fort Smith, Ark., to replace the structure re 
oved by fire, with loss reported at about $200,00( 
Gin & Mfg. Co., Richton, Miss., W. M. Dor 
ll ir ill additional cotton gin and ice 
Light & Power Co., Beeb Ark _ \ Vi 
erested 1 the market for about $3 
generating machinery 
MeDonald, Texarkana, Ark., will equip 
irke for he ne ‘ 
\\ ‘ \ rong Lubricating ¢ ru'sa oO 
p ( s interested. w quip S10 
ou Ka s & Texas Railwa I H. R 
neer, St Louis, will expend about $650,000 for 
equipment, turntable and mechanical c ! 
na Cty, Okla 
The Pacific Northwest 
SEATTLE, At 
market continues qu-et Delive 
factory which ha id a tender 
rolume of buying A number of new manufa 
es have been reported and pr ninary 
i ndertaken, but they are progressing slowiy M 
ery, and mining equipment have been fairly act 
chinery is in demand, particularly in the ea 
ite 
f { Snove Co Everet Wash., O H 
‘ late ie establishment of a pila 
f excavating machines, to be ope 
Shipyards, Vancouver - has 
Canadian Government for the constru 
terminals in Vancouver, to cost $3,500,000 \ 
rnment engineer, will supervise the proj 
the Omaha Mining Co., Burke, Idaho 
by fire, will be rebuilt immediately = 
estimated at $5,000, was complete 
ichinery will be installed throughout 
of the Seattle Chain Co., Seattle, is to be 
nd output by L. D. Round of Round & Sons 
ently purchased a controlling interest 
The working force will be increased from 125 
the new equipment the plant will be able 
nging in size from in. to 2% in. in diameter. 
School Board, Seattle, has had plans pre- 
new $300,000 vocational school to be erected 
ie North and Aloha Street. Equipment will 
for carpenter, cabinet-making, blacksmith, 
and other work. 
7 tulic Machinery Co., Portland, has been or 
. capital stock of $250,000 by F. E. Kenney, 
5 al, for the manufacture of hydraulic and 
s ? hinery Plans of the company are not yet 


ss ing Wheel & Bearing Co., Walla Walla, Wash., 
. ; fanized under the name of the Jones Co. It 
f trac *r the Jones patents and it is planned to con- 
h eed ‘rvesters during the year. 


ene Ser of Commerce, Olympia, has completed ar- 
eae th the Sligh Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, for 
i. ent of a veneer plant. Construction will be 
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started in the near future by a company to be known as the 
Pacific Veneer Co 


The St. Clair Mfg. Co., Portland, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture boilers, 
machinery and electrical devices The incorporators are 
Cc. L.,St. Clair, B. A. Rohdse and A. D. Hadley 

The Marvel Shock Absorber Co., Portland, has been in- 


orporated by ",. Savidgs A. W. Regner and J. D. Guiss 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to manufacture automobile 


parts and accessories 


The Griffin Wheel Co Tacoma, will soon be in the 
narket for machine tools for the additior ) ir «wheel 
plant now nearing 
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Steel Fabricating Corporation, Harvey, Ill, has moved 
its general offices to Harvey, Ill 


The export department of the Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
which was formerly located at the company’s factory in 
Newark, N. J., has been removed to the Carbide & Carbon 
Building, 30 East Forty-second Street, New York The de- 
partment is now under the direction of R. G. Noble 


The New York offices of the Matthew Addy Co. and the 
Matthew Addy Steamship & Commerce Corporation have 
on 


been moved to the seventh floor at 27 William Street,’ where 
they will occupy half of the floor 


The Eagle Pipe Supply Co. has changed its address to 
233 Broadway, New York 


The Landis Machine Co., St. Louis, has moved to its new 
daylight factory at Gano and Second streets. 


J. Edward Grinfield-Coxwell, iron steel, forgings and 
supplies, has moved into larger offices at 40 Central Street, 
Boston. 
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The Iron Ores of Lake Superior.—Fourth edition. 
Pages 285, 5% x9 in. By Crowell & Murray. Pub- 
lished by the Penton Press, Cleveland. 


New chapters have been introduced in this book, 
which has been an authoritative publication in the 
Lake Superior iron ore trade for a number of years. 
The new matter gives the average analyses of all the 
iron ores of the Lake Superior district since 1902, and 
describes the approved method of mixing ores at upper 
lake ports. Several chapters have been rewritten to 
bring the statistical matter up to date, and the details 
of the various Lake Superior iron mines as to character 
of ore, operating personnel, shipments, etc., have been 
corrected as of 1920. The chapter on the method of 
mixing ore to insure the shipment of uniform grades 
was prepared by H. D. Leech, of Oglebay, Norton & 
Co., Cleveland. The procedure by which a carload of 
ore of a known analysis is dumped into a pocket already 
containing four or five cars, to bring the whole to the 
analysis of a certain desired grade—the result being 
that as the boat is loaded all pockets show approxi- 
mately the same analysis—is described in detail. It 
indicates a great advance over the _ hit-and-miss 
methods of earlier years. 
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Exporter’s Gazetteer of Foreign Markets.—Pages 766, 
5% x 85. Compiled by Lloyd R. Morris, research 
editor American Exporter. Published by Johnston 
Export Publishing Co., New York. 


The book is a condensed survey of the world’s mar- 
kets and industries, and gives the important facts about 
each country as a buyer and seller of the commodities 
dealt in internationally. The data presented deal with 
area and population of the different countries, as well 
as of their principal cities and towns; with their com- 
merce, production and _ industry; with railroads 
and telegraphs; with money, weights and meas- 
ures; with shipping rates, customs tariffs and 
consular representatives; with cable rates, mail 
time, postal rates, parcel post regulations, money 
orders, etc. The statistics of commerce give the values 
of exports and imports of various classes of com- 
modities, the distribution of the import trade of each 
country among other countries and the like distribu- 
tion of exports. In the case of the United States the 
tables showing the values of the exports of the various 
countries to it and their imports from it are for 10 
or more years. A separate section of the book is de- 
voted to the new states of Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Ukrainia 
and Austria and Hungary as reconstructed. 

The bringing together in one volume of so much 
trade information hitherto available only by consulting 
many publications is a service of great importance to 
exporting and importing companies, for the painstaking 
editor has furnished in ready-reference form the 
answers to questions coming up daily in the work of 
such companies. The remaking of the map of Europe 
has put out of date encyclopedic information that has 
been depended on for years; while in many cases re- 
construction has not gone far enough to give reliable 
data to take its place. The editor has given many 
facts that were material of the industrial surveys pre- 
liminary to the conference of Versai:les. 

A 66-page, 6 x 9-in. Bulletin of the American Inter- 
national Corporation is devoted to the “History and 
Development of the New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion.” The foreword, which is signed by George J. 
Baldwin, senior vice-president of the American Inter- 
national Corporation and chairman of the board of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, argues that the 
position American shipping now holds can be main- 
tained “by constructing and operating in world com- 
petition those classes of ships which will contribute 
most to the proper rounding out of our merchant fleet.” 
The dependence of our foreign trade on the establish- 
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ment of regular sailings of first-class passenger steam 
ships is emphasized, also the fact that supplementing 
the passenger ships there must be cargo liners of 10.006 
to 15,000 tons deadweight and fitted with limited pa. 
senger accommodations. “With such regular servies 
radiating from the various ports of the United States 
to the other ports of. the world, the two problems of 
finding markets for our normal excess of productigy 
and of cargoes for the great fleet of freighters }y)), 
during the war can be solved.” The pages which fy). 
low are given up to illustrations of the New York Ship. 
building Corporation’s yard at Camden, N. J., and me 
story of its performance—the pictures and text hein, 
more than ordinarily attractive. M. A. Neeland js a 
the head of the organization and the plant, which ix 
about three times as large as in 1916 and is now 
work on 43 vessels for the Government and priv 
interests. 


at 
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In a booklet entitled “America’s Opportunity,” the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New York, has re 
newed the campaign that was carried on early in the 
year by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the American Bankers Association for a proper 
financing of America’s export trade. 


New Books Received 


Personnel Administration, Its Principles and Prae. 
tices, by Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf, Ph.D, 
members of the Bureau of Industrial Research, New 
York. Pages 538, 6x9 in. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York. 


The Second Step in Democracy, an appeal to con- 
mon sense in the public interest, by William C. Foulds. 
Pages 88, 6 x 9 in. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Philadelphia. 


Steel Preferred, a romance, by Herschel S. Hall. 
Pages 305, 5 x 7% in. Published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mine Bookkeeping, a comprehensive system of ree- 
ords and accounts for mining operations of moderate 
dimensions, by Robert McGarraugh, E.M. Pages 118, 
6 x 9 in., illustrations 46, largely model forms. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 


Accounts in Theory and Practice, by Ear! A. Saliers, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of accounting, Sheffield Sc 
entific School, Yale University. Pages 301, 6 x9" 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 


The Business Man and His Bank, by William 1 
Kniffin, instructor in banking practice New York Un 
versity. Pages 278, 8 x 5% in., 23 illustrations. Pu> 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 


The Acme Die-Casting Corporation, with factory #™ 
main office in the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
cently opened a branch office in the machinery exhib 
tion sales department of the Philadelphia Bourse, in 
charge of Edward McK. Hunt. He will handle 
company’s business in New Jersey, eastern Pennsy" 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and the District of Colu™ 
bia. This corporation maintains offices at Det 
Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Boston #™ 
Philadelphia, and contemplates opening another office in 
Newark, N. J. The company specializes in the Pr 
duction of zinc, aluminum, tin and lead alloy die-<é* 
ings. 

Leading electrical apparatus manufacturers ™" 
announced advances ranging from 10 to 15 Per ° ‘ 
effective immediately, in prices of motors, controler 
and other equipment. Only the small motors suc’ ® 
are used in household appliances escape the advance 
which is due to the increased costs incident © ™ 
higher freight rates. 





The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, recently 
cured an order for a blowing engine for another © 
furnace to be built by the Broken Hill Proprieta”) © 
New Castle, N. S. W. 
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coal and Ore Handling Machinery.—Wellman-Seaver- 
Co.. Cleveland. Bulletin 41. Concerned with ‘coal 
re handling machinery including unloaders, traveling 
ives with grab buckets, car dumpers, car haulages, trans- 
irs, boat loaders, bucket handling cranes, excavating 
ets and weighing lorries. The left-hand page in each 
hows an installation view, while the facing page bears 
ie-print drawing of the installation. 


Chains and Sprockets.—Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., Wor- 
‘er. Mass. Catalog F, 69 pages, 6 x 9% in. A catalog 
hand-book on ‘power transmission chains and sprockets. 
chains include roller, block and special chains. Infor- 
on with examples on selecting a roller chain drive and 
rmining the length of the chain as well as numerous 
es on pitch line diameters, lubrication and care of chains, 
es of chain dimensions, tables of sprocket dimensions, 
are included. 


Steel Products.—Moltrup Steel Products Co., Beaver 

Falls. Pa. Catalog 1. Illustrates and describes steel products 

luding cold drawn steel, turned and polished steel, ma- 

ne keys, machine rack and flattened steel plates. Numer- 

tables on weights of bars, circumferences and areas of 

rcles, weights of bars and plates, standard wire gages, 
are included. 


Jacks.—Duff Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. Catalog 803. Illustrates 
d describes an extensive line of Barrett lifting jacks made 
ie Duff company for automotive, railroad and industria] 
rposes. Tables of dimensions, capacities and list prices 


tr 


ire included. 


Portable Floor Cranes and Hoists.—Canton Foundry 
& Machine Co., Canton, Ohio. Catalog. Illustrates and de- 
scribes a portable floor crane and hoist made in different 
apacities, The large load carrying rear wheels are equipped 
with Hyatt roller bearings. Illustrations show applications 
of the crane and hoist in various industries and views with 
descriptions of a number of special floor cranes and hoists 
ire included. 


Crushers and Pulverizers.—Williams Patent Crusher & 
ilverizer Co., St. Louis. Bulletin 107, with the title “Dura- 
bility of Williams Crushers and Pulvcrizers.’’ An illustration 
wn of the first machine the company built; and lists 
iterials ground on the company’s mills, destinations of 
foreign shipments, also an extensive line of bulletins 

sued by this company are included 


Watthour Meters—Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, II! 
o4. Instructions for Sangamo D-5 watthour meters, 
iding information on installing, inspecting, connections 


nance, replacement of various elements, cleaning, test- 


Power Hammers.—Beaudry & Co., 141 Milk Street, 

SLO! Catalog. Illustrates and describes power hammers 
Champion type built in two styles, belt and motor 
nd in sizes from 50 to 500 Ib. weight of ram 


Heating, Ventilating and Huamidifying.—Buffalo 
ge Co., Buffalo. Catalog 700, 115 pages, 8% x 11 in. A 
£ and handbook on the Buffalo fan system of heating 
ng and humidifying. The principles underlying the 
teps in the determination of suitable apparatus to 
lifferent conditions of heating, ventilating and hu 
ire explained. Numerous charts and tables add to 

if the publication 


Metal Melting Pots.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
‘ublication 826. Describes metal melting pots, both 
nd bench types, for melting lead, tin, solder, bab- 
ind maintaining these metals at the proper tem- 
The heat may be controlled by a rotary snap 

automatic control device. 


Pheamatic Tools.—Baird Pneumatic Tool Co., Rialto 
Kansas City, Mo. Catalog 9, 38 pages 7% x 10% 

tes and describes a line of pneumatic tools as fol- 
ge and structural steel, automobile frame, lattice, 
frame, girder, boiler and door ring riveters; vac- 
ng furnaces, staybolt cutters, arch flue and 


£ machines, flue cleaning rattlers and unloaders, 
ers, car roof saws, etc. 


‘enoidal Fans.—Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Cat- 
| pages 8% x 11 in. Gives tables and perform- 
Niagara Conoidal fans, explained as for the pur- 
‘bling engineers and architects to make fan se- 
meet the demands met in ordinary heating and 
practice. Numerous halftones and specification 

‘e included 
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Twist Drills and Reamers.—Whitman & Barnes Mfz. 
Co. Catalog 92, 120 pages, 54 x 7% in. Lists and illustrates 
an extensive line of carbon and high-speed twist drills and 
reamers. A number of tables giving tap and drill sizes, deci- 
mal equivalents of regular sizes, values of fractional sizes 
expressed in millimeters, speed and feed of carbon drills and 
high speed twist drills, table of cutting speeds, together with 
advice on drill grinding, add to the value of the publication 


Deflection Potentiometer.—Cenera! Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Bulletin 46112 Illustrates and describes a 
deflection potentiometer designed particularly for giving accu- 
racy between the precision potentiometer and the laboratory 
standard instrument. 

Refrigerating Plant.—Norwalk Iron Works Co., South 
Norwalk, Conn. Bulletin 6. Concerned with a refrigerating 
plant made in sizes ranging from \ ton capacity for house- 
hold service, through a varied range of sizes called for by 
general refrigerating and ice-making requirements. Another 
booklet is devoted exclusively to the %-ton refrigerating 
plant for household service 


Locomotive Headlight Equipment.—Electric Service 
Supplies Co., Seventeenth and Cambria streets, Philadelphia 
Bulletin 166. Illustrates and describes Keystone locomotive 
headlight equipment including turbo-generators, Golden Glow 
locomotive headlights, headlight switches, classification and 
tender lights, etc. 

Dean Gate Valve Control.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co 
Milwaukee. Pamphlet. A reprint of an article “Extension to 
l, Street Station, Boston,” by Charles H. Bromley, published 
in Power. A description of the Dean control, an electrically 
operated valve closing device, is given in the article 


Machining Flywheels and Truck Wheels.—Gisholt 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis. Pamphlet with the title. “Ma- 
chining Flywheels and Truck Wheels on the Turret Lathe.” 
This is a reprint of an article by Erik Oberg, published in 
Machinery, and deals with tooling equipment and order of 
operation for turret lathe work, based upon the experience 
and practice of the Gisholt company. 


Storage Tanks.—Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., Youngs- 
town. Catalog. Illustrates and describes a line of tanks for 
the storage of grease, fuel oil, chemicals, acids, etc., also for 
pressure, underground, quenching and air receivers. The 
catalog bears the stamp of Worrall & Kling, sales repre- 
sentatives, Stearns Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Aluminam Solder.—Rohde Laboratory Supply Co., 17 
Madison Avenue, New York. Pamphlet. Describes Al-Solder. 
an alloy for welding aluminum It melts at 500 to 600 deg 
Fahr. and combines with the aluminum itself, using the 
residuum of the chemical material as a fluxing proposition. 


Forging Presses.—Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, 
Ohio. Bulletin 19, 24 pages, 8% x 11 in Illustrations with 
descriptions of high speed, steam hydraulic forging presses, 
including a 1000-ton press, a single frame press built in 
sizes from 150 tons to 500 tons capacity: 600-ton, 800-ton, 
1000-ton, 2000-ton and 2500-ton presses also a 500-ton 
hydraulic piercing press for piercing 6-in. shells, and a 250- 
ton hydraulic drawing press for drawing 6-in. shells. 


Direct Current Testing with Millivoltmeter.—Pyro- 
lectric Instrument Co., Trenton, N. J Bulletin 13 with the 
title, “A Few Simple Methods of Direct Current Testing in 
Routine Practice.’ It explains applications of the Northrup 
Millivolter, a deflection type potentiometer, in testing work 


Heat Treating Furnaces.—Standard Fuel Engineering 
Co., Detroit. -Catalog 5, 39 pages, 8 x 1l in. Specifications, 
descriptions and illustrations of gas and oil fired heat treat- 
ing furnaces The catalog bears the stamp of the F. A 
Calhoun Co., Eastern representatives, Lincoln Trust Building, 
Jersey City, N. J 


Blanchard Data Book.—Blanchard Machine Co., 64 
State Street, Cambridge, Mass Booklet A data book of 
the Blanchard high power vertical surface grinder, contain- 
ing 63 pages. 4 x 7 in It gives illustrations, drawings and 
production data on 50 different jobs which have been ma- 
chined on Blanchard grinders. The pieces ground range all 
the way from small steel parts up to large, heavy castings. 
The book is intended for managers, superintendents, tool 
engineers and foremen 


Refractory Cement.—Pyrolectric Instrument Co., 636 
East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Leaflet. Describes Vulcan 
paste, a refractory cement for general use in high tempera- 
ture work in the laboratory 


Belting Testsa—Edward R. Ladew Co., 54 Franklin 
Street, New York. jooklet, with the title “A Study of 
Various Types of Belting,” by Ernest D. Wilson, industrial 
fellow of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the’ 
University of Pittsburgh. It gives results of tests on the 
transmission of power by various types of belting under 
various conditions 
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Current Metal Prices 


= On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores-in New York Gigy by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. ; 

As there are malty consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 





Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 

Bars: Per LI 

meGned i70n,; DAC PICS sc cescicecccbasavaeo’ 5.2d¢. 

SWORN RTE, DASE DTIC c.oeccccedsessge dans 20).00e 
Soft Steel: 

% to 1% in., round and square...... 3.52c. to 5.25c. 

l to @ in. x % te: 2 dias. caeccncdiOnes 80 Bz0e, 

Dae B40 OBO kisses kacwnee 3.62c. to 5.25c. 
Rode—% and 11/16.......c0secc0eee08 3.57¢c. to 5.05¢ 
Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to N 3.02224 sec. tO 6.00C 
Hoops COC CoC eee eee eee ree eee esesereses 5.57¢e. to 6.57¢ 
Shapes: 

Beams and channels—3 to 15 in 3.47c. to 5.25c. 


Angle Ss 





i ae a a ee a 3.47¢c. to 5.25c. 
Si Ose PR SO SE Who 8k kckceccs 3.72¢c. to 5.60¢ 
COR te eee Se, Oe Bs 6 ne oe Rake 3.52¢c. to 5.90¢ 
1% to 2 in. x 3/16 in. and thicker. .3.47¢c. to 5.85c 
a ee ae a ee 3.52¢c. to 5.90¢ 
ay Bae ARP E otra eWwiee een en .3.57¢e. to 5.95c. 
7g xX iB X in in se aek eee 6 62 bow SS oreo 3.62¢. to 6.00¢ 
i TE AS BN nai clan ae ear ee kil oh ial Gomi 3.67¢. to 6.05¢ 
58 x Ds << ck. aioe es we eh ia Mask eee 1.07¢. to 6.85e. 
i Oe CE ie a as aac rin ig is Na bieaeieh Gale ROR 5.17c. to 7.55c. 
Tees: 
TRE ee Ree ee Cee ee Pe 3.87c. to 6.25c. 
1% in. x 1% STE. WR gas untaswewunee 3.77c. to 6.15e. 
1% to 2% x 3/16 in. {1 thicker 3.57c. to 5.95c. 
Bs RG IAPR 6 kikcnadiessns ee aeneet 3.52c. to 5.30c. 
Merchant Steel Per Lb. 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger...... .5.00c. to 5.25ce. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x 3, in. and larger)..5.50ce. 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larwer.......ccccscons 6.00e. 
Cold-rolled strip (soft and quarter hard)...12c. to 14e. 
Open-hearth spring steel ............ 7.00c. to 10.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
NAIMNUIE Loretto tats tater ea py cig en eee 6.25¢e. to 7.00c. 
Squares, flats and hex...........e0.-. 6.75¢c. to 7.50c. 
standard cast steel, DASE PYICe...6.issvcssccncen 5.00e. 
Best. cast steel .....cccscsccrccness 20000. & 2e00c. 
Extra best cast steel ...6666s<us ox 25.00c. to 30.00c. 
Tank Plates—Stee! Per LI 
ae. Gh - BAG MOR VIE? 64 cecdéces PERS OR OS 3.67c. to 5.50 
Sheets 
Blisvc i Per Lb. 
Delis FEO nal s ee Sa eters a Bisawe elec iete a apace 7.12¢e. to 8.30c. 
OND, SE en ey ae eee ese ee ey, eee et 7.15¢e. to 8.35c. 
OE cocks cde has waste Seaneiees 7.22c. to 8.40c. 
Set, CR oan eth k eee oe eee 7.32¢. to 8.50c. 
Bo Annealed Black 
Soft Steel Wood's 
C.R., One Pass Refined, 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
Mos: 28 46 OO sus sccncan 8.30c. to 9.90e. —— 
OO «ae 2 8.35¢c. to 9.85c. 10.80c. 
PEE. cakséeek wae oe eenen 8.40c. to 9.90c. 10.85¢e. 
No. + pari ch his Ca i acct a cha 8.50c. to 10.00ce. 11.00e. 
Re Sena k wks wee aA 8.60c. to 10.10¢. — 
nig 28, 36 in. wice, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 
BPR: Suis k.us nse isis mbsse sniGteeon 8.75c. to 11.00c. 
RTE, a ak ci tas erie tet eek ee Tae 9.00c. to 11.25c. 
ee A ID, og ce a Ko kin Sa eee 9.15c. to 11.40c. 
ON Dee CA obs chad as eGakevewene 9.30c. to 11.55c. 
MS ic biricas Gaon eemawe 9.45¢c. to 11.70c. 
eM ono NG eaten Ted x ois Se 9.60c. to 11.85c. 
ROOD. 22th keane ea then eee eae 9.75¢c. to 12.00c. 
I sas eins acco isk ain 9 ie ee 10.25¢c. to 12.50ce. 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Pipe 
Steel | Wrought Iron 
Blk. Galv Blk. Galv. 
% in. Butt... —36 —19 | %-1% in. Butt. —5 +4415 
%-3 in. Butt. —40 —24 | 2 in. Lap. coon +1 +19 
3%-6 in. Lap. —35 —20 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —1 +15 
7-12 in. Lap.. —25 — 8! 7- 12 in. Lap.. +10 +28 
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“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets, " 








On a number of articles the base price only igugi 
it being jmpossible #6 name*tvery sizé, 

The wholesale prites at which large lots are 
by manufacturers om direct shipment from mills 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the genera! headings of 
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Steel Wire 


BASE PkKICE* ON No. 9 GAGE 


AND COARSER Per] 
oe ee ; 
AMNORICE BOLE «occ icicvicccesannmedeemeec tie a 8.006, 
Galvanized ADNCAIOd. (o.0.6.6.o00050,605 eeawnsen ae 850k. 
Coppered basic ....... b die 06:6 aie, Rare ae ee 850G 9 
ee RT eee 10,00, | 

*Regular extras for lighter gages, 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE P!.1CE 
High brass sheet 2... ..ksccecesuasee 2814e. to 2 
igh. BDYASS WIRE 6... vsidisc cco eeeuee 28'4c. to ibe 
BERBE TOR o0060ces i s:0:b:0 00 005.00 Seip t 
BEGas LW: 66s son Gertie cameeeee 43 Yoc. to dike 
Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 29% . per lb. base, 
Cold rolled, 14 oz nd heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance over 
hot rolled 
Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Gr \de Cvede Primes Wastes 
Grade Grad 80 1b... 11.80 11a 
( aarooel Charcoal 90 1b... 11.90 11.65 
L4x2 14x20 100 lb... 12.00 Ih 
| re $16.50 $14.25 IC... 12.25 1008 
IX... 18.75 16.25 | IX... 18.25 130 
IXX... 20.50 18.00 | IXX... 14. 25 14.0 
IXXXX... 28.75 21.50 [AAs os 16.25 16.0 
Terne Plates 
S-lb, Coating 14 x 20 
ne Tere $9.35 
MS even ceses venus dedé dees ss ase 
EA. wesecesvneessstscclees eects Sunni 1 
Fire door stock 
a. E rin 
Straits pig . 
SUED o6aeee'ss ctadcs dee cveaege eel “60c. to 68) 
Copper 
Lake ingot re 
Electrolytic .» LORE 
Casting » ADE 
Spelter and Sheet Zine } 
Western spelter .....0sssscescvbecccteeee Oc. to Tt 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 1414c. open le 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig lead .....0..ssceeseemean 10%c. to le 
Bar bend soa dvncscecdesssuexeaell 1¢. to 1%. 
Solder % and '% guaranteed a 


No. 1 solder 
Refined solder 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord 

ing to composition ’ 

Babbitt Metal 

Best grade, per 

Commercial grade, per | 

Antimony 

ASiOUE 66 cccccescsc0s0ues 5 sue 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb.. 
Old Metals tion 

The market is very quiet and the inelinal 
dealers is not to load up on metals. 


99 per cent 
. Bde. to 


Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible. 
Copper, heavy and wire. v0 of 
Copper, light and bottoms ...c.eeeee: 
Brass, heavy 


RES 


Brass, light see - Sons as 
Heavy machine composition " » «een ene . 


No. 1 yellow brass turnings .... . : 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. «++++"* 
DE DOING scddasiascienanr » camenee ae ze 
Lead, tea ..cccccccccccsceee seneeee 


Zinc 600eeeseeeeeeeeeee sb +06 een oa 


ore 


eer 





